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EDWARD LASCELLES, GENT, 


XVII. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


‘«« Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ; 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?”— Scoit. 


Ir has been sagely remarked by the 
ingenious Asmodeus, that in the moral 
as well as in the physical world all 
things proceed in a never-ceasing ever- 
recurring circle; and hence it is that 
in the affairs of men there is nothing 
either permanent or new. ‘The fan- 
tastic day-dreams of human power and 
human greatness flit in illusive proces- 
sion before us, and vanish ere they can 
be well secured. It is Adrian, renown, 
regret, and then another Adrian : it is 
Napoleon, conquest, unbounded power, 
and then a narrow prison. 

For myself, I found that I was not 
destined to form any exception to the 
general doom of humanity. Like San- 
cho Panza’s, my island-governorship, 
“though brilliant, was brief,”and scarcely 
had I enjoyed it for six weeks, when 
I was summoned to rejoin the ship. 
I accordingly abdicated my vice-regal 
state with becoming submission; and, 
strange though it may appear, it was 
not only without regret, but with un- 
mingled satisfaction, that 1 renounced 
the splendours of my “palace,” and re- 
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sumed once more my humble berth on 
board the Hesperus. 

Our repairs, which had been for some 
time in progress, were just completed, 
when the frigate arrived to re- 
lieve us from our present station, and 
we received orders to proceed to Eng- 
land for the purpose of being paid off. 
Those who have not experienced it 
ean scarcely appreciate the pleasure 
which the receipt of homeward-bound 
orders diffuses on board a ship that 
has been out on a long station in fo- 
reign seas. To us youngsters, espe- 
cially, who were now about to return 
from our first cruise, the anticipation 
of home was truly delightful. No 
sooner were the welcome tidings an- 
nounced, than imagination was active 
in picturing all the pleasures that 
awaited us on our arrival. Already 
in anticipation we entered the house 
where we first saw the light, and vi- 
sited all the loved haunts of our child- 
hood. Parents, friends, relations, play- 
mates—with, perhaps, some “ fair- 
haired child,” who was associated, we 
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could not well tell why, in all our re- 
miniscences—busy fancy gathered to- 
gether into one smiling group—all met 
to receive and to welcome us. We pic- 
tured to ourselves the pride that would 
beam in the countenance of the mother 
when he whom she sent away a romp- 
ing schoolboy should return to her arms 
a travelled man—one who had en- 
countered dangers, and visited foreign 
climes, and listened to foreign tongues. 
And then the rapture with which the 
smiling circle gathered round the even- 
ing fire would listen to all the won- 
drous tales we had to tell; the sister’s 
timid and shrinking looks when we 
painted the manners of the barbarous 
nations we had seen—the brother’s 
glance of pride when we spoke of tem- 
pest and of battle—and the approving 
smile of the father when he listened 
to some tale of duty done. With these 
and similar day-dreams we shortened 
the hours of many a middle watch; 
overleaping, on the light wings of fancy, 
the broad ocean that still separated us 
from beloved England. 

A week sufficed to gather in the 
parties that had been stationed at the 
various signal-posts, and we got under 
weigh from the Bell-buoy, amid the 
regrets and good wishes of all our 
friends, and the ill-suppressed delight 
of such of our plantation acquaintances 
as had felt the presence of the Hes- 
perus to be a check upon their illicit 
slave-trade. Three weeks more brought 
us to our old quarters in Simon’s Bay, 
though not before we had received a 
parting salute fromthe Cape L’ Aguilhas 
int the shape of a heavy northwester, so 
severe that it was for some time doubtful 
whether the Hesperus would be able 
to weather it. Skilful management, 
however, and a good sea-boat, carried 
us through; though our foremast and 
bowsprit were both so badly sprung 
in the gale, that it was found necessary 
to replace them before proceeding on 
our voyage. 

The delay occasioned by this acci- 
dent was no slight cause of grumbling 
to us youngsters, whose thoughts and 
desires were for the present centered 
on home. Captain Morley in the mean- 
time took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to go over to Cape Town on a 
visit to the Governor, and was kind 
enough to permit me to accompany 
him. How truly has the poet said of 
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man that he is “to one thing constant 
never!” In the society of my Cape 
Town acquaintances I almost forgot 
my anxiety for home. A few pic-nie 
parties in the neighbouring country, a 
dinner at Constantia, and a day at 
Zwart Clip, put me in such perfect 
good-humour with my present situa- 
tion, that it was even with something 
like regret that I at last received in- 
telligence of the Hesperus being again 
ready to proceed on her yoyage. 

Ten days more, and St. Helena hove 
in sight. But where were now the nu- 
merous well-appointed men-of-war that 
on our former visit cruised round its 
rocky coast, the cannon that bristled 
its batteries, the signal-posts that sur- 
mounted its rugged promontories, and 
gave intelligence of all that passed 
within and without. The great Napo- 
leon was no more, and with him had 
vanished all “the pomp and circum- 
stance of war.” Instead of the gay 
troops that formerly crowded the streets 
of the town, and the mounted picquets 
that traversed the country, nothing was 
now to be seen but a few lazy yam- 
stocks lounging about the dismantled 
batteries, awaiting the uncertain arrival 
of such Indiamen as either profit or 
pleasure might induce to visit their 
now deserted island. Like Ferrara, 
St. Helena derived its temporary fame 
from being a great man’s prison, and 
it was now only remembered as being 
a great man’s grave. A gallop to the 
tomb of Napoleon, a saunter through 
Plantation Gardens, a visit to the ar- 
bour which I had once considered as 
the bower of love, a sigh for Sophia, 
and adieu to “St. Helena’s rock-bound 
shore.” 

Prosperous winds and bright antici- 
pations accompanied us during the rest 
of our voyage, which at length rapidly 
approached its termination. One night 
I chanced to have the middle watch, 
and Strangway was the officer in charge 
of the deck. I was pacing about in 
silence, thinking, as usual, of friends 
and home, when I was startled by the 
voice of the look-out at the mast-head. 

“On the deck there.” 

 Hilloa !” 

“ A light two points on the lee-bow.” 

“ Two points on the lee-bow,” cried 
Strangway. “Then, it must be the 
Lizard !—and the Lizard, accordingly 
it proved to be. 
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Who can describe the mingled emo- 
tions of delight and hope and impa- 
tience which the first announcement of 
this far-famed beacon produced. Fain 
would I have mounted the rigging to 
get a peep at it; but duty confined me 
to my station, and I was obliged to 
wait with patience until it should be- 
come visible from the deck. 

Captain Morley had been for soma 
time retired to his cabin, and Strang- 
way went below to communicate to 
him the tidings. The night was dark, 
the sky obscured by dense clouds, and 
not a star was visible in the firmament. 
I kept my eye firmly fixed in the di- 
rection of the land; and as we were 
going through the water at a rapid 
rate, it was not long till I discovered 
in the extreme distance something that 
resembled a solitary planet. 

“Can yonder tiny spark be the Lizard, 
sir,” I said to Strangway, who at the 
moment returned from below. 

“Hurrah !” cried the jolly lieutenant, 
tossing his cap in the air, and grasping 
me cordially by the hand. “I give 
you joy! The old Lizard it is, and no 
other. Come, my boy! everything is 


as it should be; our reckoning correct 


to a mile, and a fine rattling nine-knot 
breeze from the south-west carrying us 
up channel. The captain, God bless 
him, is snug in his cot, and I don’t 
think he is likely to rouse out to greet 
his old acquaintance. So, jump down 
to my cabin, will you, and fetch up a 
bottle of champaigne, which you will 
find in the locker. We must drink 
‘Success to Old England.’ Quick! 
in case the captain should come.” 

Having received the bearing and 
distance of the said bottle, I dived be- 
low, and presently returned bearing it 
triumphantly in one hand, while some 
cold junk and biscuit loaded the other. 

“ Should the captain chance to come 
upon us,” I said, as I placed the eat- 
ables on the deck, “what will he say 
to our boozing champaigne upon watch. 
You know how strict a disciplinarian 
he is.” 

“TI don’t care,” cried the lieutenant, 
“though the whole Board, with the 
First Lord at their head, should come 
upon us. I am determined to drink 
my toast. I have stored up the bottle 
full six months on purpose. Quick, my 
boy! out with the cork, and no more 
about it.” 
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I accordingly untwisted the wire after 
the most approved method, and was 
just proceeding to cut the string, when 
I descried a hat not easily mistaken 
emerging from the after ladder. 

“The captain, sir!” 1 whispered to 
my companion, as, smuggling the bottle 
under my jacket, I was about to bolt 
round the main-mast from the gangway 
to my proper station on the lee-side. 

“ Keep all fast youngster,” cried the 
jolly lieutenant, nothing daunted ;— 
“ what the d—l] are you frightened for! 
out with the cork, 1 say—quick !” 

In an instant my knife had done its 
office; the string was severed, and 
away flew the cork into the waist with 
a loud exhilarating pop. 

‘*Hilloa!” cried the captain, who at 
this moment stepped up to us—* What's 
all this, gentlemen ?” 

“Champaigne, sir!” replied Strang- 
way, advancing towards him with the 
bottle in one hand and a glass in the 
other; “and I trust you will be in- 
clined to overlook the breach of disci- 
pline when you consider the occasion. 
The Lizard is beaming right ahead, 
and we were about to drink ‘Success 
To OLp ENGLAND.” 

“ That is a toast which I shall ne- 
ver refuse to pledge,” replied Morley, 
taking the creaming glass which the 
lieutenant proffered in his hand, and 
draining it to the bottom as he spoke. 
“ But recollect, gentlemen, I do not 
permit my officers to pass their time 
during watch in drinking champaigne : 
so, the sooner you finish the bottle and 
attend to your duty the better.” 

When daylight appeared—for leav- 
ing the deck at the expiration of the 
watch was impossible—our eyes were 
greeted by the glad sight of the cliffs 
of dear England. Our impatience to 
be on shore was now redoubled; and 
though we were running up channel at 
a good rate, before a fine fresh breeze, 
the Hesperus seemed to linger among 
the waters. In the course of the morn- 
ing we were hailed by a pilot-boat, and 
hove to for the purpose of gatherin 
news. A little puny insignificant craft 
she was; but we saw her with feelings 
which under other circumstances the 
best appointed man-of-war would have 
failed to produce. To us there was an 
indescribable sort of fascination in the 
idea that a few hours before this little 
boat had actually left an English port, 
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that her crew had actually trodden upon 
English soil, and spoken to English 
people in the English tongue; and 
much did we envy the captain when 
the pilot was brought on board and 
sent down to the cabin.* 

1 was leaning over the gangway; the 
boat, with her crew, were lying along- 
side immediately beneath me. Anxious 
to ascertain what news there was, and 
what of good or evil had happened in 
England during the long four years of 
my absence, I ventured to hail a fine 
weather-beaten old fellow, who was 
very quietly chewing his quid in the 
stern-sheets. 

“Any news?” I inquired, in an under 
tone, of voice, almost dreading his re- 
ply, lest the tidings should be of evil 
import. 

“Why, no, sir,” replied the man, 
with one hand shoving his little tar- 
paulin hat from his brows, and hitching 


up his trowsers with the other; “no- 
thing very particular, sir: only pilchard 
fishing’s uncommon slack—very !” 

“Interesting!” thought I, as I turned 
away, determined not to risk any far- 
ther interrogatories. 

We carried our favourable breeze to 
Spithead, and saluted the Admiral with 
seventeen guns. Next day we pro- 
ceeded into the harbour, and in a fort- 
night more were paid off, when we 
prepared to depart, each for his re- 
spective home. The total dispersion 
of a crew that for four years had lived 
so harmoniously together, considerably 
damped the joyful feelings that would 
otherwise have been paramount on this 
occasion; and notwithstanding my anx- 
iety to rejoin my friends, it was with 
a ae heart that I took leave of my 
comrades, and having shaken hands 
with the benevolent Morley, turned my 
back forever on the Harpy Hesperus. 


Cuap. XVIII. 


AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART, 


« Oh, ’tis sweet to think that where’er we rove 
We're sure to find something blissful and dear, 
And that when we're far from the lips we love 
_ We've but to make love to the lips we’re near.”—Moore. 


«* Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime 
Il faut aimer ce qu’on a.” 


As the route of Strangway, Neville, 
and myself, lay in the same direction 
as far as London, we determined to 
proceed thither in company, and for 
this purpose secured our places in one 
of the “ Portsmouth stages.” 

It was a fine bright and bracing 
October morning when we started on 
our journey, “rolling along the turn- 
pike” on the top of The Regulator with 
all the speed at which a team of four 
fine bays could carry us. There were 
at the time of which I speak, as there 
are still, numerous coaches belonging 
to rival proprietors, plying on the road 
between Portsmouth and London, each 


of which was urged on the attention of 


the public by the usual expedients. In 
the advertisement which proclaimed the 
many advantages that attended travel- 
ling by the Regulator, there was placed 


in the strong relief of a separate line 
and large letters, the announcement— 
“ One driver through.” How far this 
proved to be really an advantage the 
reader will presently have an opportu- 
nity of judging. 

Our Jehu, who was known on the 
road by the familiar appellation of 
Bill, was a middle-aged man, of a 
stout corpulent figure, and a complex- 
ion of which the weather-born bronze 
gradually deepening into a dark purple 
round the region of the nose betokened 
a close familiarity with gin and ale, 
He wore a smart bottle-green jockey- 
coat, with large mother-of-pearl but- 
tons; a pair of mahogany-topped boots 
and shining white cord breeches adorn- 
ed his nether man, and a huge broad- 
brimmed whitehat surmounted his head, 
His button-hole was ornamented by the 


* The captain’s cabin—so called par excellence. 
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English coachman’s greatest pride—a 
full-blown cabbage rose and a goodly 
sprig of southern-wood. In driving, he 
prided himself on being an adept. He 
squared his elbows and handled his 
reins with an air of one who knows his 
business, making his long four-in-hand 
whip crack round the ears of his leaders 
with the greatest possible adroitness. 
As long as our route lay within the 
town, it required all his vigilance to 
steer his way through the crowded tho- 
roughfures, and it was in vain that we 
attempted to draw him into conversa- 
tion; but no sooner were we clear of 
the streets, than he showed that taci- 
turnity was by no means his foible. 

“There’s a team for you, gentle- 
men,” he said, eyeing his horses, as they 
pranced along in gallant style, with 
infinite complacency. “ That off-wheel 
horse has won two plates in his day, 
and taken Heaven Same how many 
brushes—isn’t he a rare un to trot ? 
sixteen miles an hour’s clean nothing 
to him. Look you, now—they give me 
forty minutes to go this stage: see if 
I don’t do it in the half-hour, and bring 
in my tits as fresh as daisies, without a 
turned hair. You were observing that 
you're just come from sea, gentlemen— 
arrived, no doubt, with one of them 
ships as was paid off the other day ?— 
ay, that’s your sort; a light heart, a full 
purse, and a bright eye for a petticoat. 
Well, blow me, if you sha’nt see as 
pretty a bar-maid at the next stage as 
ever handled a porter pot; and one 
that’s up to a bit of a lark, too, I'll 
warrant her.” 

As he intimated, little more than 
half an hour was requisite to bring us 
to the stage in question, and Bill hav- 
ing directed the hostler not to be in a 
hurry with the horses as he was “sum- 
mit within time,” invited us to follow 
him into the private parlour of the 
little inn. Here a supply of liquor 
was speedily produced and as speedily 
consumed—by far the greater propor- 
tion finding its way down the capa- 
cious throat of our worthy driver, who 
kept up a sort of flying flirtation with 
the pretty bar-maid, winking and nod- 
ding to us from time to time in order 
that his wit and pleasantry might not 
pass unobserved. At every stage on 
the road, and at every ee be- 
tween stages where a glass of liquor 
could be procured, the same scene was 
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enacted, of course at our expense, and 
such were Bill’s herculean potatory 
powers that the quantity of liquor 
which he imbibed kiniediti produce 
no other effect on him than that of 
deepening the — and brightening 
the carbuncles that garnished his 
physiognomy. Bacchus, however, is 
not a god to be trifled with. By de- 
grees it became evident that the liquor 
he had taken was doing its work ; his 
tongue moved more and more slug- 
gishly, and the lies he told became 
more und more exaggerated and fear- 
less. On every opportunity that of- 
fered he took care to afford us some 
proof of his expertness in driving, now 
making the wheels run close on the 
edge of some stcep bank or ditch, now 
cutting in between carriages where the 
space seemed quite insufficient for the 
purpose of passing, and now wheeling 
round the corners and windings of the 
road with a sharpness and rapidity 
which in no small degree jeopardized 
the necks of his passengers. Still, as 
if by a sort of habitual instinctiveness, 
he continued to hold the reins firmly, 
and to keep his team tolerably well 
together ; turning round to us after 
the performance of each new feat with 
a peculiar leer on his face which seem- 
ed to say, “What do you think of 
that ?” 

As we approached the suburbs of 
London, and the thoroughfares be- 
came more crowded, the opportu- 
nities of showing his dexterity in- 
creased. Coaches, carts, and car- 
riages were successively passed with 
hair-breadth proximity, and what 
seemed to me almost mifaculous 
without accident. 

“You're a good hand at a shave, 
Bill,” I observed to him after he had 
just cleared a huge wagon, by running 
the coach close past it without the 
slightest collision. 

“In course,” replied Bill, “and why 
not! Ay, ay, its easy enough to drive 
along a road with a couple of yards 
open space on each side; but show me 
the man that can carry his coach safe 
through and not a quarter of an inch 
to spare. Look ye now; you see that 
’ere carriage with the couple of bays 
trundling along before us, I warrant 
you that fat liveried lout on the box 
knows no more of his business than if 
he were the driver of a common dray 
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cart. See what a range the fellow 
takes when he passes a wagon; and 
now you. may be sworn he hears me 
coming up behind him with my spank- 
ers, and*he’s pulling off the road to 
give me room to pass. Room to pass 
the nigger! he may give it if he like ; 
but I be d—d if [ take it. No, no! 
that’s not my way ; I'll let you see me 
shave him as clean as your own beard 
of a Sunday morning. C’up, my beau- 
ties, cup.” 

The driver of the carriage in ques- 
tion, hearing the stage-coach coming 
rapidly up behind, had drawn off the 
road to allow it room to pass, but Bill 
being in no humour to take advantage 
of the space thus afforded him, deter- 
mined to show how near he could go 
without touching. Whether it was, 
however, that he had miscalculated his 
distance, or that his hand was not so 
steady as usual I cannot determine, 
but no sooner did he come up with 
the carriage than the wheels came in 
violent collision, and both vehicles 
were upset in different directions. 
Fortunately for myself I was thrown 
from the box into a_ neighbouring 
hedge, and having received no farther 
injury than a few slight scratches I 
hastened to render what assistance I 
could to my companions. 

I was proceeding to lift up poor 
Bill, who was lying in the middle of 
the road, evidently very much hurt, 
when my attention was attracted to- 
wards the carriage which had been the 
innocent cause of our misfortune, by 
observing a white scarf or veil of 
which I caught a glimpse through the 
broken glass of the window. The 
hope of being useful to a female in 
such an emergency induced me to 
abandon Bill to the tender mercies of 
the bystanders and hasten to the pros- 
trate carriage. Having in vain en- 
deavoured to open the door, of which 
the lock had been twisted in the over- 
set, I succeeded with some difficulty 
in extricating the object of my solici- 
tude through the window ; and lifting 
her in my arms placed her gently on 
the ground. 

“Are you hurt, madam?” was my 
first eager inquiry. 

“No, sir, she replied, “I am not 
hurt—but my father—O! my father !” 

She said this in a tone of voice so 
extremely weak that I thought it indi- 
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cated a degree of faintness. The thick 
white veil which she wore completely 
shaded her face, and with the intention 
of affording her a freer circulation of 
air, I imprudently laid my hand upon 
the fringe to lift it up. She started as 
if I had been about to commit a sacri- 
lege, and gently motioning my hand 
away, urged me not to think of her, 
but to-render what assistance I could 
to her father. 

Her voice, though faint from weak- 
ness and agitation, was so exquisitely 
modulated that it fell upon my ear like 
the sweetest music, and as I took a 
hasty glance at her figure I thought I 
had never seen anything more perfectly 
graceful. 

Some of the bystanders were now 
engaged in extricating the gentleman 
from the overturned carriage, and [ 
hastened to assist them. The task, 
however, was more difficult that I an- 
ticipated. In the first shock of the 
collision he had imprudently thrust 
his head from the window, and had 
received a violent concussion in the 
fall. He now lay stunned and mo- 
tionless ; and it was only after we had 
forced the door from its hinges that 
we succeeded in lifting him out in a 
state of total insensibility, the blood 
streaming from a wound in his head. 

By this time the crowd, attracted by 
the accident, had considerably increas- 
ed, and among the rest there was a 
surgeon, who, chancing to pass at the 
momeut, had humanely stopped to see 
if he could render any assistance. It 
was impossible for any arrival to be 
more opportune. He directed the un- 
fortunate gentleman to be conveyed 
into a neighbouring house, and having 
carefully examined his bruises declared 
there was no cause for serious alarm, 
as the blow on his head was not 
dangerous and had merely stunned 
him. In this he proved to be correct; 
for after a small quantity of blood had 
been taken from his arm, the gentle- 
man began to revive and recover his 
recollection. His first inquiry was 
after his daughter, who, during the 
whole time, had watched over him 
with the most tender assiduousness. 
But it was in vain that I attempted to 
catch a glimpse of her face. The veil 
which I had so imprudently attempted 
to lift still screened it from my view; 
and although this was from time to 
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time withdrawn, whilst she performed 
the different offices of attention to her 
father, it was carefully replaced when- 
ever she stood in such a position as 
brought her within range of my eye. 
At length the surgeon declared that 
the patient was sufficiently recovered 
to be removed home, and politely 
offered the use of his own carriage for 
this purpose. I was sadly disappointed 
at this arrangement, for I had resolved 
to offer myself as an escort, being im- 
pressed with an irresistible desire to 
rosecute my acquaintance with the 
air unknown. As, however, the sur- 
geon himself was to accompany them, 
any offer of my services would have 
seemed obtrusive, and nothing there- 
fore was left to me but to assist in 
handing them into the carriage. I 
-had closed the door, and was just 
about to ask permission to pay my 
respects at the house next day. I 
felt, however, unaccountably embar- 
rassed on the occasion, and before I 
could frame my wish in suitable words, 
the lady interrupted me by requesting 
that I would add to the favours already 
conferred by inquiring after the fate 
of their coachman, to whom, in the 
bustle of the moment, they had not 
had time to attend. I bowed my ac- 
quiescence ; but before I could utter a 
word the carriage drove off and left me. 
“Such a figure! such a voice!” I 
said to myself as I hurried away to 
look after my companions, and ascer- 
tain what had become of the geutle- 
man’s coachman—“had I only seen 
her face !—but I shall call to-morrow !” 
Strangway and Neville I found had 
escaped with a few inconsiderable 
bruises, and were now both busily en- 
gaged ministering to the wants of poor 
Bill, who had been removed into a 
neighbouring change-house very se- 
verely hurt. Thither the unfortunate 
coachman of whom I was in search had 
also also been conveyed with his leg 
badly fractured. The poor fellow was 
in great pain, nor could I get him to 
speak a single word coherently until I 
had procured the attendance of a sur- 
eon, who set the broken bones and let 
im blood. He then fell into a pro- 
found sleep, and awaking after a couple 
of hours more collected, I ascertained 
the name and residence of his master, 
to whom I determined to pay my re- 
spects on the following morning. 
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The coach was by this time restored 
to her wheels, and a driver having been 
provided to carry us forward, my com- 
panions and myself—having left a little 
money at the inn with strict injunctions 
that the patients should be properly at- 
tended to—proceeded on our journey. 
After a short drive we reached the 
city, and took up our quarters at the 
Tavistock, 

In talking over the events of the 
day, Strangway and Neville took oc- 
easion to rally me a good deal on the 
rapturous manner in which I spoke of 
my veiled beauty. Indeed I could 
not help wondering at my own suscep- 
tibility in being so much smitten by a 
person whose face I had never seen. 
It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
excuse myself in my own eyes by attri- 
buting the interest I felt not to the 
lady herself but her unfortunate father; 
the musical tones of her voice still 
rung in my ear, and her graceful figure 
flitted in imagination before me. 

“You had better not prosecute this 
adventure any farther,” said Strangway; 
“ten to one the lady is old and ugly, 
and her father nothing more than a 
retired soap-boiler. At all events, 
should she chance to be handsome, 
depend upon it she is likely to turn up 
her nose, be it never so straight, at a 
poor middy who carries his whole for- 
tune in his pocket. Come, come, Ned, 
help yourself to a glass of wine and 
think no more about it; and next time 
you fall in love make it a point to get a 
previous glimpse at the lady’s physiog- 
nomy. What would you say now to 
her being some half-cast beauty with 
a face as tawny as a copper stew 
pan ?” 

I was not, however, to be laughed 
out of my adventure, and though I said 
nothing of my purpose, determined to 
wait upon the lady next morning to 
inquire after her father’s health. I 
accordingly dressed myself to as much 
advantage as my somewhat scanty 
wardrobe would admit, and stealing 
out of the hotel without saying a word 
to my companions, threw myself into a 
hackney coach and drove off direct for 

Square. 

“ Master is rather easier this morn- 
ing,” said a smart-looking livery ser- 
vant in reply to my inquiries. 

“Is your mistress within at pre- 
sent?” 
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“ Yes, sir,” was the reply; “ please 
step this way, sir.” 

My heart beat quick as I ascended 
the staircase, and was usliered into a 
handsome ante-room, the servant assur- 
ing me that he would presently an- 
nounce my name to his mistress. Every 
thing in the apartment gave evidence 
of taste and refinement. In one corner 
stood a frame for embroidery work, in 
another a harp, and open, on a small 
rosewood work-table, lay a beautifully 
illustrated copy of Tuasso’s Aminta. 
The walls were hung round with ex- 
quisite engravings from some of the 
most famous pictures of the Roman 
school, and several landscapes beauti- 
fully executed in water colours, and 
marked with the initials C. M., drawn 
in a small Italian character, I was in- 
clined to attribute to the hand of my 
fair unseen. 

“ At all events,” I thought to myself, 
“she must be accomplished, These 
drawings are aeeahaale executed, and 
as an accompaniment to the harp, that 
voice! I trust in heaven she is hand- 
some.” 

Scarcely had I concluded this saga- 
cious reflection, when the door opened, 
and the object of my curiosity entered. 
If I was before struck with the ele- 
gance of her figure, what was the effect 
produced by the contemplation of her 
face. I thought it was the most per- 
fect countenance I had ever beheld. 
‘The thick clusters of her raven-black 
hair were braided over a high, intellec- 
tual foreheadof almost dazzling white- 
ness: her eye was dark and sparkling, 
its fire in some degree tempered by 
the shadow of her long, silken eye- 
lashes, and the moulding of the lower 
features of her face were of such ex- 
treme elegance and delicacy as to re- 
mind me of those chosen by Canova 
as the model for his Niobe. The ex- 
pression of the whole was such as to 
convey the idea of superior intellectual 
power ; and there was a gentle, unob- 
trusive smile playing round the corners 
of the lips that indicated a modesty 
and benevolence truly feminine, 

“ You are very kind, Mr. Lascelles,” 
she said,as she recognized my presence 
by a graceful inclination of the head, 
“to take the trouble of coming to in- 
quire ofter my father’s health. He is 
this morning much improved, and de- 
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sired me to express his thanks to you 
for your attentions yesterday.” 

I know not whence it is, but I have 
sometimes met with women with whom 
I felt at first sight as if I had been an 
old acquaintance. Of these, the lady 
before me was one. There was an 
affability and kindliness in her manner 
that thawed at once the frost of cere- 
mony, and she knew how to conduct 
conversation on indifferent topies, with- 
out the slightest appearance of reserve 
or stiffness. Such were her intelligence 
and the extent of her information, that 
the whole field of polite learning seemed 
patent to her. On the subject of the 
fine arts in particular, she displayed a 
degree of taste and discrimination seldom 
to be met with in a mere amateur ; and 
when I requested her to favour me 
with a specimen of her performance 
on the harp, she complied at once, 
without the slightest coyness or affec- 
tation. In music, at least, her practical 
skill seemed equal to her theoretic 
knowledge ; the tones she drew from 
the instrument were truly enchanting ; 
and when she sung, her rich, full voice 
harmonized most delightfully with the 
vibrations of the silver strings. 

“ You seem fond of music, Mr. Las- 
celles,” she said, when she had finished 
her song; “indeed that is one of the 
privileges of your name, Pray, may I 
ask if you are related to the Lascelles 
of shire ?” 

“T am the son of the Mr. Lascelles 
to whom you allude, madam,” I replied. 

“TI thought so,” she continued ; “in- 
deed I may almost say I knew so before 
I asked the question ; and more, your 
name must be Edward. Nay, do not 
look so astonished at my prophetic 
powers ; the truth is, your sister was a 
schoolfellow of mine, and she possessed 
a miniature likeness of her sailor bro- 
ther, so admirably executed that I 
should have known you to be the 
original at first sight.” 

At this moment a servant centered 
and spoke something to her aside. 

“I must bid you adieu for the pre- 
sent,” she said, rising up, “as my father 
is in need of my attendance; but I 
trust we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you again before you leave 
town ;” and making a graceful curtsy, 
she glided from the room. 

I returned to my hotel in raptures. 
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Of all the women I had ever. seen, 
none, [ thought, had half such powers 
of enchantment ; nor was it, perhaps, 
one of the smallest proofs of my being 
deeply smitten, that I said not a word 
of my morning's visit to Strangway 
or Neville: When they inquired where 
I had been, [ told them of the various 
relations on whom I found it necessa 
to wait, and so the affair passed off. 
Next morning, however, as early as 
propriety would permit, I again pre- 
sented myself at —— Square, and 
again found Catherine—for that, I 
ascertained, was her name-——alone. 
Another hour spent in her delightful 
society only tended to rivet me more 
firmly as her devoted admirer. The 
intelligence of her conversation, the 
variety of her accomplishments, and 
the amiability of her disposition, not 
to mention the unparalleled beauty of 
her countenance and the elegance of 
her person, all combined to confirm 
me in the opinion that she had not her 
equal in the world, and to render it 
more and more impossible for me to 
withdraw myself from the fascinations 
of her society. Day after day found 
me in her company, and day after day 
I became still more devotedly her 
slave. 

It is true, that I sometimes ventured 
to inquire of myself to what all this 
ardour of attachment on my part could 
ultimately tend. She had never, by 
word or action, shown the slightest 
partiality for me, and seemed, more 
than any thing else, to suffer my visits 
for the sake of my sister and the ser- 
vices I had rendered her father ; and, 
even supposing that she might, perhaps, 
entertain sentiments which time might 
ripen into something like attachment, 
how was it possible for a poor, penni- 
less midshipman to make proposals to 
one who had evidently been brought 
up in all the elegancies and luxuries of 
life? This was a humiliating considera- 
tion; yet I tried to dispose of it by 
reflecting, that I had interest sufficient 
to raise me in the service, and if I 
could approach her in time, as a com- 
mander, perhaps she might be inclined 
to look upon my suit with favourable 
eyes. Acommander! But when would 
that consummation arrive ? and was it 
possible to suppose that one so lovely 
would be allowed to await so uncertain 
an event? I glanced my eye in the 


mirror as I made this reflection, and 


wa; silly enough to fancy she might: 
she certainly did not dislike my society, 
and who could tell what time might 
effect ? 

During the fortnight I spent in Lon- 
don, I was a daily visitor at Square ; 
and as the old gentleman had, in the 
interval, a good deal recovered, he had 
been invariably present at my latter 
visits. He was a fine, frank, gentle- 
manlike man; and being acquainted 
with my father, and apparently pleased 
with myself, he invariably received me 
with the utmost kindness, and pressed 
me to come and see him as often as I 
could. The reader may suppose how 
eagerly I accepted this invitation; 
every evening found me in the society 
of Catherine, more charmed, more en- 
chanted than ever. 

At length the letters which I re- 
ceived from my father, became so 
pressing for my immediate return 
home, that I found I could no longer, 
in duty, neglect them. Accordingly, I 
with some regret fixe the day of m 
departure, and during the interval which 
I had still to spend in town, I deter- 
mined to come to some understanding 
wrth Catherine. This, however, was 
a determination more easily made than 
executed. Although I was at all times 
treated by the object of my affections 
with the utmost frankness and cor- 
diality, there was never any thing in 
her demeanour approaching to tender- 
ness, and I felt at a loss how to intro- 
duce a topic which seemied so unlikely 
to meet with a favourable reception. 
Night after night passed away, and 
still, so far from any declaration on my 
part, I felt at each interview more and 
more at a loss how to act. 

But time pressed : only one day now 
intervened before that fixed for my 
departure, and I resolved to come at 
last to some explanation decisive of 
my fate. I had promised to spend’ an 
hour at Square in the evening, 
and I presented myself at the appointed 
time, fully prepared to press an eclair- 
cissement with my adored. The weather 
had for some days been cold and rainy, 
and when I entered the house, the ser- 
vant informed me that his master felt 
rather indisposed and did not intend to 
leave; his apartment. This, I thought, 
was so fur favourable to my purposes, 
and I bounded up stairs to the room 
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where we commonly met, with more 
agility than usual. There was no one 
there ; but an argand lamp burning on 
the table, and a couple of wax-lights 
on the piano, on which a music-book 
lay open, indicated that the room had 
been recently occupied. I concluded 
that Catherine would be with her 
father, and anticipating her immediate 
return, I sat down to the instrument to 
— over one of the songs we had 
een in the habit of singing together. 

I had not been long thus employed 
when Catherine entere4, not alone, as 
I had expected, but leaning on the arm 
of a young man of remarkably hand- 
some countenance and graceful exte- 
rior. He was dressed in a military 
uniform, which shewed off his fine 
person to great advantage; and the 
tender glances with which he regarded 
his lovely companion, went like daggers 
to my heart. 

« Allow me, Mr. Lascelles,” said the 
lady, advancing towards me with her 
usual blandness of manner, “to present 
to you my husband, who is just arrived 
for a few days on leave of absence from 
his regiment. He is an acquaintance 
of your father and your uncle, and I 
am sure you will like each other.” 

The young officer advanced and shook 
me cordially by the hand, saying that a 
recommendation from his wife was at all 
times the best introduction to him, and 
that he hoped to have an opportunity 
of improving our acquaintance. CaTHE- 
RINES HusBanp! it was impossible, 
and yet the living man stood before 
me and smiled on me as blandly as 

Jatherine herself. I did not know 
what to say, or how to look, I was so 
much taken at unawares, and it was no 
small relief to me when the young 
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officer threw the conversation into 
another channel, and asked me if I had 
seen my uncle recently. 

“No, sir,” I replied, “not since I 
was with him at St. Helena three 
years ago.” 

“Ah! at St. Helena!” said the 
officer smiling ; “I have heard of your 
visit there, and of your gallops on old 
Nestor, and your visits to Plantation 
House, and—but I had perhaps as 
well not go on with my list. You 
have not of course seen your old ac- 
quaintance Sophia since your ar- 
rival; I spent some days lately in her 
company at her uncle’s in Somerset- 
shire, and she still speaks of her stay 
at St. Helena with pleasure.” 

Sophia! what recollections did that 
name recall and at what atime! Never 
in my life was I more thoroughly em- 
barrassed ; I knew not what to say, 
and stammered out some question at 
random about when the officer had 
seen my uncle. 

“He is commander of the regi- 
ment,” he replied, “in which I have 
the honour to serve, and I parted from 
him only a couple of days since. But 
I see you are looking at the piano, Mr. 
Lascelles—come, Catherine, pray fa- 
vour us with that beautiful Indian air 
I used to admire so much.” 

Catherine seated herself at the in- 
strument, and having performed the 
song in her usual masterly manner, re- 
quested me to join her in one we had 
been in the habit of singing together. 
For this, however, I was ae unfit, 
and having pleaded the early hour in 
the morning at which I was to proceed 
on my journey, took my leave and de- 
parted. 


COLERIDGE.—NO. II. 


In our July number we undertook to 
give an account of the volumes pub- 
lished under the name of Coleridge’s 
Table-Talk. The arrangements of 
our publication rendered it impossi- 
ble to give such full extracts as we 
could have wished from this book— 
which, we think, must be regarded as 
a genuine part of his works, and 
in all fairness considered as a record 


of about the same value as any other 
volumes of his prose. His opinions, 
as expressed in it, are for the greater 
part on subjects which through his 
whole life he had been examining. 
In some cases we differ from him al- 
together: in some cases we think it 
not impossible that he would himself 
have qualified or explained into some- 
thing with which we could have en- 
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tirely agreed a few things, which, as 
stated here, are difficult of digestion. 
Now and then it is manifest that some 
chasm, occasioned by the necessity of 
suppression, or by the dialogue being 
imperfectly remembered by the rela- 
tive who records the conversations, has 
given to the speaker an air of dogma- 
tism, which was, of all things, most 
foreign to Coleridge’s nature : strong 
language is sometimes applied to public 
men, which must, as in all such cases 
fair interpretation would require, be 
referred to the principles which they 
are regarded as impersonating : but, on 
the whole, making such allowances as 
the nature of the work demands— 
thinking it also not impossible that 
some posnegee are allowed to remain 
imperfect, because the public cannot 
always be permitted to hear more than 
fragments of conversations—we think 
that we are giving the highest praise 
to this book which it is possible a 
work of the kind can receive, when 
we class it, as an authority on the 
subject of Coleridge’s opinions on lite- 
rature and politics, with his published 
works. 

The conversation of Coleridge has 
been often described ; and, from ever 
account of it which we have heard, 
those who have only seen him after 
broken health had made him retire 
from London life to reside almost en- 
tirely in the country, had no oppor- 
tunity of estimating the play of his 
mind in his days of joyous health 
and the full manhood of his powers, 
before premature old age and frequent 
sickness had bowed down his strength. 
We do not know where to look for 
an account of his eloquence in this 
early and brilliant period. Our wish 
would be, if possible, to find some 
adequate record of his powers in the 
pulpit in the feverish time in which, 
without, we believe, anything which 
by any sect is regarded as regular 
ordination, this lay missionary was en- 
gaged in his task of preaching what 
in his poems he has called 
“ Faith and Freedom, and the Truth in Christ.” 
Of the doctrines which he preached 
we have no distinct record. He was 
seut forth on his mission by some 
dissenting body or other, with whom 
he soon found himself altogether at 
variance. We have an indistinct recol- 
lection of having read some descrip- 
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tion of his eloquence at this period 
by Hazlitt; but such of Hazlitt’s works 
as we have the opportunity of con- 
sulting do not coutain the essay. Of 
his powers in conversation the best 
accounts are those given by the Opium- 
Eater and by the editor of the Table- 
Talk. The Opium—Eater’s admira- 
tion of Coleridge’s genius is such, that, 
should he happen to see our last pa- 
er, we expect not alone his entire 
orgiveness, but his full sympathy with 
us in our effort to vindicate Coleridge 
from the charges contained in one of 
his articles. In fact, the charges, were 
they even just, are such as should not 
weigh a single feather with any fair 
mind, and the Opium-Eater says as 
much. In sober truth, we rather fear 
that we were misled by him into the 
discussion of a matter of no great pub- 
lic interest in that question of Pytha- 
goras’s beans ; the opinion that sensible 
people ought not to vote at elections, 
or that the ballot is a bad thing—which 
Coleridge is said to have taken from 
some long-tailed German or other, is 
as old as Plutarch and Aristotle. We 
ourselves think Cicero’s account of the 
matter is not to be sneezed at. After 
translating a sentence from a passage 
of Plato, in which Socrates is made to 
say that the dreams of the temperate 
are prophetic, the Tusculam reviewer 
adds his own opinion, that the injunc- 
tion of Pythagoras to abstain from 
beans was, because, being flatulent and 
unwholesome, they disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the mind; that our dreams 
were no longer serene and untroubled 
—in short, that they have some of the 
bad effects of opium on all but pro- 
fessed opium-eaters. Our own theory 
on the subject, which we should not 
be surprised to find anticipated by 
Jamblicus, or Porphysius, or Schelling, 
or O’Brien of the Round Towers, 
is this, that Pythagoras, whose wis- 
dom was learned in the East— 
nay, who was educated by Ezekiel— 
if Mazarius or Nazarius be, as some 
sober persons think probable, the way 
of spelling Ezekiel—meant in this mys- 
terious injunction to recommend ab- 
stinence from bacon, which, without 
beans, is a dish we by no means relish. 
Well, then, having thus sought to make 
our peace with our witness, we give 
an extract from his account of his first 
interview with Coleridge. 
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«* T had received directions for finding 
out the house where Coleridge was visit- 
ing ; and, in riding down a main street 
of Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway cor- 
responding to the description given me. 
Under this was standing, and gazing about 
lim a man whom I shall describe. In 
height he might seem to be about five 
feet eight; (he was, in reality, about 
an inch and a half taller, but his figure 
was of an order which drowns the height ;) 
his person was broad and full, and tended 
even to corpulence ; his complexion was 
fair, though not what painters technically 
style fair, because it was associated with 
black hair ; his eyes were large and soft 
in their expression ; and it was from the 
peculiar appearance of haze or dreami- 
ness, which mixed with their light, that 
I recognised my object. This was Cole- 
ridge. I examined him steadfastly for a 
minute or more; and it struck me that 
he saw neither myself nor any other ob- 
ject in the street. He was in a deep 
reverie ; for I had dismounted, and made 
two or three trifling arrangements at an 
inn-door, and advanced close to him, be- 
fore he had apparently become conscious 
of my presence. The sound of my voice, 
announcing my own name, first awoke 
him: he started, and, for a moment, 
seemed at a loss to understand my pur- 
pose or his own situation ; for he repeat- 
ed rapidly a number of words which had 
no relation to either of us. There was 
no mauvaise honte in his manner, but 
simple perplexity, and an apparent diffi- 
culty in recovering his position amongst 
day-light realities. Thislittle scene over, 
he received me with a kindness of manner 
so marked that it might be called graci- 
ous. The hospitable family, with whom 
he was domesticated, were distinguished 
for their amiable manners and enlightened 
understandings : they were descendants 
from Chubb, the philosophic writer, and 
bore the same name. For Coleridge they 
all testified deep affection and esteem— 
sentiments in which the whole town of 
Bridgewater seemed to share ; for in the 
evening, when the heat of the day had de- 
clined, I walked out with him ; and rarely, 
perhaps never, have I seen a person so 
much interrupted, in one hour's space, as 

Coleridge, on this occasion, by the cour- 
teous attention of young and old, All 
the people of station and weight in the 
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place, and apparently all the ladies, were 
abroad to enjoy the lovely summer even- 
ing , and not a party passed without some 
mark of smiling recognition; and the 
majority stopping to make personal in- 
quiries about his health, and to express 
their anxiety that he should make a 
lengthened stay amongst them. 

* Coleridge led me to the drawing-room, 
rang the bell for refreshments, and omit- 
ted no point of a courteous reception. He 
told me that there would be a very large 
dinner party on that day, which, perhaps 
might be disagreeable to a perfect stranger, 
but if not, he could assure me of a most 
hospitable welcome from the family. I 
was too anxious to see him under all as- 
pects, to think of declining this invitation. 
And these little points of business being 
settled, Coleridge, like some great river, 
the Orellana, or the St. Lawrence, that 
had been checked and fretted by rocks or 
thwarting islands, and suddenly recovers 
its volume of waters and its mighty music, 
swept at once, as if returning to his na- 
tural business, into a continuous strain of 
eloquent dissertation, certainly the most 
novel, the most finely illustrated, and 
traversing the most spacious fields of 
thought, by transitions the most just and 
logical, that it was possible to conceive, 
What I mean by saying that his transi- 
tions were “ just,” is by way of contra- 
distinction to that mode of conversation 
which courts variety by means of verbal 
connexions. Coleridge, to many people, 
and often I have heard the complaint, 
seemed to wander; and he seemed then 
to wander the most when in fact his 
resistance to the wandering instinct 
was greatest—viz. when the compass, 
and huge circuit, by which his illustra- 
tions moved, travelled farthest into re- 
mote regions, before they began to re- 
volve. Long before this coming round 
commenced, most people had lost him, 
and naturally enough supposed that he 
had lost himself. They continued to 
admire the separate beauty of the thoughts, 
but did not see their relations to the 
dominant theme. Had the conversation 
been thrown upon paper, it might have 
been easy to trace the continuity of the 
links ; just asin Bishop Berkeley’s Siris,* 
from a pedestal so low and abject, so culi- 
nary, as Tar Water, the method of pre- 
paring it, and its medicinal effects, the 


* Seiris ought to have been the title, i. e. Zegs a chain ; from this defect in the 


orthography, I did not in my boyish days perceive, nor could obtain any light upon 


its meaning. 
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dissertation ascends, like Jacob’s ladder, 
by just gradations, into the Heaven of 
Heavens, and the thrones of the Trinity. 
But Heaven is there connected with 
earth by the Homeric chain of gold, and 
being subject to steady examination, it is 
easy to trace the links. Whereas, in 
conversation, the loss of a single word 
may cause the whole cohesion to disappear 
from view. However, I can assert upon 
my long and intimate knowledge of 
Coleridge’s mind, that logic, the most se- 
vere, was as inalienable from his modes 
of thinking, as grammar from his lan- 
guage.”-—English Opium Eater in Tait’s 
Magazine, September, 1834. 


The editor of the Table-Talk thus 
describes the conversation of his illus- 
trious relative :— 


« A cursory inspection will show that 
these volumes lay no claim to be ranked 
with Boswell’s in point of dramatic inte- 
rest. Coleridge differed not more from 
Johnson in every characteristic of intel- 
lect, than in the habits and circumstances 
of his life, during the greatest part of the 
time in which I was intimately conversant 
with him. He was naturally very fond 
of society, and continued to be so to the 
last ; but the almost unceasing ill health 
with which he was afflicted, after fifty, 
confined him for many months in every 
year to his own room, and, most com- 
monly, to his bed. He was then rarely 
seen, except by single visitors ; and few 
of them would feel any disposition upon 
such occasions to interrupt him, what- 
ever might have been the length or mood 
of his discourse. And indeed, although 
Ihave been present in mixed company, 
where Mr. Coleridge has been questioned 
and opposed, and the scene has been 
amusing for the moment—I own that it 
was always much more delightful to me 
to let the river wander at its own sweet 
will, unruffled by aught but a certain 
breeze of emotion which the stream itself 
produced. If the course it took was not 
the shortest, it was generally the most 
beautiful ; and what you say by the way 
was as worthy of note as the ultimate 
object to which you were journeying. 
Itis impossible, indeed, that Coleridge did 
not, in fact, possess the precise gladiato- 
rial power of Johnson: yet he under- 
stood a sword play of his own ; and I 
have, upon several occasions, seen him 
exhibit brilliant proofs of its effectiveness 
upon disputants of considerable preten- 
sions in their particular lines. But he 
hada genuine dislike of the practice in 
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himself or others, and no slight provoca- 
tion could move him to any such exer- 
tion. He was, indeed, to my observa- 
tion, more distinguished from other great 
men of letters by his moral thirst after 
the Truth—the ideal Truth—in his own 
mind, than by his merely intellectual 
qualifications. To leave the every-day 
circle of society in which the literary 
and scientific rarely—the rest never— 
break through the spell of personality ; 
where anecdote reigns everlastingly pa- 
ramount and exclusive, and the mildest 
attempt to generalize the Babel of facts, 
and to control temporary and individual 
phenomena by the application of eternal 
and over-ruling principles, is as unintel- 
ligible to many, and disagreeable to more ; 
to leave this species of converse—if con- 
verse it deserves to be called—and pass 
an entire day with Coleridge, was a 
marvellous change indeed. It was a Sab- 
bath past expression deep, and tranquil, 
and serene. You came to a man who 
had travelled in many countries, and in 
critical times ; who had seen and felt the 
world in most of its ranks and many of 
its vicissitudes and weaknesses ; one to 
whom all literature and genial art were 
absolutely subject, and to whom, with 
a reasonable allowance as to technical 
details, all science was in a most extra- 
ordinary degree familiar. Throughout a 
long-drawn summer’s day would this man 
talk to you in Tow, equable, but clear and 
musical, tones, concerning things human 
and divine; marshalling all history, har- 
monizing all experiment, probing the 
depths of your consciousness, and reveal- 
ing visions of glory and of terror to the 
imagination ; but pouring withal such 
floods of light upon the mind, that you 
might for a season, like Paul, become 
blind in the very act of conversion. And 
this he would do, without so much as 
one allusion to himself, without a word 
of reflection on others, save when any 
given act fell naturally in the way of his 
discourse, without one anecdote that was 
not proof and illustration of a previous 
position ; gratifying no passion, indulging 
no caprice, but, witha calm mastery over 
your soul, leading you onward and on- 
ward for ever through a thousand wind- 
ings, yet with no pause, to some mag- 
nificent point in which, as in a focus, all 
the party-coloured rays of his discourse 
should converge in light. In all this he 
was, in truth, your teacher and guide; 
but in a little while you might forget 
that he was other than a fellow stu- 
dent and the companion of your way, so 
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playful was his manner, so simple his 
language, so affectionate the glance of his 
pleasant eye ! 

« Thete were, indeed, some whom 
Coleridge tired, and some whom he sent 
asleep. It would occasionally so happen, 
when the abstruser mood was strong 
upon him, and the visitor was narrow 
and ungenial. I have seen him at times 
when you could not incarnate him—when 
he shook aside your petty questions or 
doubts, and burst with some impatience 
through the obstacles of common conver- 
sation. Then, escaped from the flesh, he 
would soar upwards into an atmosphere 
almost too rare to breathe, but which 
seemed proper to him, and there he would 
float at ease. Like enough, what Cole- 
ridge then said, his subtlest listener would 
not understand, as a man understands a 
newspaper ; but upon such a listener 
there would steal an influence, and an 
impression, and a sympathy ; there would 
be a gradual attempering of his body and 
spirit, till his total being vibrated with 
one pulse alone, and thought became 
merged in contemplation ;— 


And so, his senses gradually wrapt 

In a half sleep, he’d dream of better worlds, 
And dreaming hear thee still, O singing lark, 
That sangest like an angel in the clouds ! 


But it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the general character of Mr. 
Coleridge’s conversation was abstruse or 
rhapsodical, The contents of the follow- 
ing pages may, I think, be taken as 
pretty strong presumptive evidence that 
his ordinary manner was plain and direct 
enough; and even when, as sometimes 
happened, he seemed to ramble from the 
road, and to lose himself in a wilderness 
of digressions, the truth was, that at 
that very time he was working out his 
fore-known conclusion through an almost 
miraculous logic, the difficulty of which 
consisted precisely in the very fact of 
its minuteness and universality. He 
took so large a scope, that, if he was 
interrupted before he got to the end, he 
appeared to have been talking without an 
object ; although, perhaps, a few steps 
more would have brought you to a point, 
a retrospect from which would show you 
the pertinence of all he had been saying. 
Ihave heard persons complain that they 
could get no answer to a question from 
Coleridge. The truth is, he answered, 
or meant to answer, so fully that the 
querist should have no second question to 
ask. In nine cases out of ten he saw the 
question was short or misdirected; and 
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knew that a mere yes or no answer could 
not embrace the truth—that is, the whole 
truth—and might, very probably, by 
implication, = error. Hence that 
exhaustive, cyclical mode of discoursing 
in which he frequently indulged ; unfit, 
indeed, for a dinner-table, and too long- 
breathed for the patience of a chance 
visitor, but which, to those who knew 
for what they came, was the object of 
their profoundest admiration, as it was 
the source of their most valuable instruc- 
tion. Mr. Coleridge’s affectionate disci- 
ples learned their lessons of philosophy 
and criticism from his own mouth. He 
was to them as an old master of the 
Academy or Lyceum. The more time 
he took, the better pleased were such 
visitors, for they came expressly to listen, 
and had ample proof how truly he had 
declared, that whatever difficulties he 
might feel, with pen in hand, in the ex- 
pression of his meaning, he never found 
the smallest hitch or impediment in the 
utterance of his most subtle reasonings 
by word of mouth, How many 4 time 
and oft have I felt his abstrusest thoughts 
steal rhythmically on my soul, when 
chanted forth by him! Nay, how often 
have I fancied J heard rise up in answer 
to his gentle touch, an interpreting music 
of my own, as from the passive strings of 
some wind-smitten lyre ! 

«« Mr. Coleridge’s conversation at all 
times required attention, because what 
he said was so individual and unexpected. 
But when he was dealing deeply with a 
question, the demand upon the intellect 
of the hearer was very great; not so 
much for any hardness of language, for 
his diction was always simple and easy ; 
nor for the abstruseness of the thoughts, 
for they generally explained, or appeared 
to explain, themselves; but pre-eminent- 
ly on account of the seeming remoteness 
of his associations, and the exceeding 
subtlety of his transitional links, It hap- 
pened to him as to Pindar, who in 
modern days has been called a rambling 
rhapsodist, because the connections of his 
parts, though never arbitrary, are so fine 
that the vulgar reader sees them not at 
all. But they are there, nevertheless, 
and may all be so distinctly shown, that 
no one can doubt their existence; and 
a little study will also prove that the 
points of contact are those which the 
true genius of lyric verse naturally 
evolved, and that the entire Pindaric ode, 
instead of being the loose and lawless 
outburst which so many have fancied, is, 
without any exception, the most artifi- 
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cial and highly-wrought composition 
which Time has spared to us from the 
Greek Muse. Sol can well remember 
occasions in which, after listening to Mr. 
Coleridge for several delightful hours, Ihave 
gone away with divers splendid masses of 
reasoning in my head, the separate beauty 
and coherency of which I deeply felt, but 
how they had produced, or how they 
bore upon each other, I could not then 
perceive. In such cases I have mused 
sometimes even for days afterwards upon 
the words, till at length, spontaneously 
as it seemed, “the fire would kindle,” 
and the association, which had escaped 
my utmost efforts of comprehension be- 
fore, flash itself all at once upom my 
mind with the clearness of noonday 
light." Zable Talk, Vol. 1—Preface. 


While we are glad that these con- 
versations are preserved, and while 
we altogether agree with Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s editor that Coleridge did “the 
day’s work of a giant,” we still feel 
that his poetry is his true claim to 
that immortality in our language which 
may be safely predicted. In our last 
paper we were provoked into some 
discussion on the subject of his ori- 
ginality, and endeavoured to show that 
it cannot be denied, except on prin- 
ciples which would deny originality to 
Shakspeare and to Milton, A few 
translations and imitations of German 
poems, which are in everybody’s hands, 
are printed among the “ SIBYLLINE 
Leaves.” These, of course, ought to 
be specified, and we may as well at 
once mention them. The “Linrs To a 
Cataract” are an imitation from Stol- 
berg, and the original ought to be 
printed in the same page with the 
English as a curious proof of Cole- 
ridge’s wonderful skill in versification. 
The resemblance to the original is 
preserved even in the succession of 
the same vowel sounds, and in a spe- 
cies of delicate alliteration, which, 
among our later English poets, Cole- 
ridge alone has sought. The “ Un- 
PERISHING YOUTH” of the English poet 
gives back to the ear the very sounds 
as well as the meaning of Stolberg’s 
Unsterbliche Jiingling. In the verses, 
“ Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian 
story,” every syllable is an accurate 
repetition and echo of Matthison, and 
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the English poet loses half his fame 
by not having the German verses 
which he translates printed with his. 
The poem, 


** If I had but two little wings, 
And were a little feathery bird,” 


is in the same way a German ballad,* 
translated for the purpose of trying 
the effect of an unusual measure. The 
poems in question are, in the English 
writer, mere exercises of versification, 
an art which more than any other 
requires frequent and repeated appli- 
cation. If they be considered as trans- 
lations, it is really curious to observe 
how perfect the transmutation is, and 
how superior in all these instances the 
English poem is. The branch thrown 
into some stream, whose sands are 
gold, a piece of dead wood, and taken 
up with all its leaves and blossoms 
and each minutest fibre preserved in 
form, but converted into the purest 
gold, expresses but inadequately the 
change of substance and of nature 
which these trifles receive in such 
translations as Coleridge’s, and that 
in cataloguing and indexing them—a 
task which was probably neglected 
altogether by the poet himself, and 
performed by publishers more or less 
competent or careless—they should 
have been called rather by the name 
of him to whom they owe their ex- 
istence in our poetry—or, indeed, in 
— at all, for the German originals 
are dull enough—was, after all, the 
most natural thing in the world. Which 
of us ever asks the name of the poet 
who wrote 
“* Uprose the king of men with speed, 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed ; 

Down the yawning gulph he rode 

That leads to Hela’s black abode” ? 


The poem—as far as it is a poem—is 
Gray’s; and from whom Bartholinus, 
or whoever else gives us the bad 
Latin from which Gray translates, 
may have copied it, is one of those 
questions about which we have lived 
to this hour in acquiescing ignorance. 

The power exhibited in these trifles, 
and in the glorious work of Wallen- 
stein, is such, that we regret he was 
not more often occupied in poetical 
translation. However, the tasks which 


* The original is printed in the notes to Ansren’s Faust, page 444, 
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a man’s own spirit shapes for itself 
are, if they can be carried into exe- 
cution, the best ; and when we express 
such a Wish, we perhaps ought to re- 
member that the time which a literary 
man passes in oo studies is 
passed in more happy occupation than 
any exercise of his talents in his com- 
munications with the public can be; 
that, after all, translation, when truly 
successful, requires powers which seek 
for themselves worthier employment. 
Wallenstein was not succsssful on its 
first appearance. In one of the papers 
of Tue Friend, (edition of 1818,) Mr, 
Coleridge having occasion to quote a 
passage from it on the subject of di- 
vination, thus speaks of what book- 
sellers would call its failure :— 


*«“ I am tempted to quote a passage 
from my own translation of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, the more so that the work 
has been long ago used up as “ winding 
sheets for pilchards,” or extant only by 
(as I would fain flatter myself) the kind 
partiality of the trunk-makers: though 
with the exception of works for which pub- 
lic admiration supersedes or includes in- 
dividual commendations, I scarce remem- 
ber a book that has been more honored 
by the express attestations in favour of 
eminent, and even of popular literati, 
among whom I take this opportunity of 
expressing my acknowledgments to the 
author of Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
&c. How (asked Ulysses, addressing 
his guardian goddess) shall I be able to 
recognise Proteus, in the swallow that 
skims round our houses whom I have 
been accustomed to behold as a swan of 
Phebus, measuring his movements to a 
celestial music? In both alike, she re- 
plied, thou canst recognize the god. 


* So supported, I dare avow I have 
thought my translation worthy of a more 
favourable reception from the public and 
their literary guides and purveyors. But 
when I recollect that a much better and 
very far more valuable work, the Rev. 
Mr. Carey’s incomparable translation of 
Dante, had very nearly met with the 
same fate, I lose all right, and, I trust, 
all inclination to complain: an incli- 
nation which the mere sense of its folly 
and uselessness will not always suffice to 
preclude. 


COUNTESS. 
What? dost thou not believe, that oft in 
dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
I will not doubt that there have been such 
voices ; 
Yet I would not call them 
Voices of warning, that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere : so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events 
Andin to-day already walks to-morrow. 
That which we read of the Fourth Henry's 
death, 
Did ever vex and haunt me, like a tale, 
Of my own future destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
Long ere Ravillac arm’d himself therewith, 
His quiet mind forsook him ; the phantasma 
Started him in his Louvre, chased him forth 
Into the open air. Like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival ; 
And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet, that even then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris. 
WALLENSTEIN, part ii. act v. scene i. 


It has been often mentioned as a 
subject of regret that Coleridge did 
not translate Faust. We learn from 
the Table-Talk that he read it with 
some such purpose; nay, that the story 
of Faust had seized on his imagination 
to such an extent, that it became 
blended with an early conception of 
his own, in which he wished to em- 
body, in the story of Michael Scott, 
his notions of the use which he thought 
ought to be made of the legend. His 
purposed story remained through his 
life among his many unaccomplished 
purposes; and we cannot but think 
that when he expressed in conversa- 
tion a preference for Schiller above 
Goethe, that his judgment (if the con- 
versation is to be regarded as express- 
ing anything of permanent feeling, 
and is not to be considered with re- 
ference to some accidental turn of the 
dialogue) was in this particular case 
affected by his recollections of Schiller 
connecting him with accomplished pur- 
poses—perhaps, too, with a happy 
time of life and hope; and while he 
thought of Schiller in the affectionate 
feeling of discipleship, which his re- 
lation to him as translator in some 
degree involved, that with respect to 
Goethe the very opposite feeling was 
one which the nature of his proposed 
task must have suggested. Faust must 
have been read by him with reference to 
his own projected improvements—each 
scene rendered meaningless, or de- 
prived of its true meaning by being 
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considered in reference to a plot— 
not Goethe’s—and which must have 
been connected in thought with that 
despondency in which, through his 
writings, he so often speaks of plans 
unfinished—nay, never commenced— 
or in any way existing except in his 
recollections of the morning dreams 
of his earlier poetical life. Coleridge 
speaks of Faust as often vulgar, and, 
with amusing inconsistency, the coarsest 
scenes in the drama are those which 
he perversely prefers. To us the cause 
of all this is at once intelligible. There 
is no part of what is properly called 
poetry in the work which a poet such 
as Coleridge could not have’ pre- 
served or surpassed. The very scenes 
which in his proposed drama he pro- 
bably would altogether have omitted, 
which would not have fallen in with 
his plan, are those which—not being 
led to compare them with anything 
in the phantom-drama of his dream, 
and which were certainly less suited 
to his peculiar powers than the lyrical 
or tragical parts of the work—he praises 
with a full perception of their broad 
farce. These scenes of boisterous 
mirth we are far from enjoying. Their 
execution, is, however, beyond all 
praise. But it was not such scenes 
as these that made Goethe to Ger- 
many more than Wordsworth has been 
to England. Schiller died young ; 
and what a poet, whose powers of 
execution at least were in each suc- 
cessive work improving, and who ap- 
plied himself to the cultivation of his 
art under the most favourable circum- 
stances might have done, we will not 
venture to conjecture; but we regard 
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it as actually impossible that in any 
one faculty of the poet—except in- 
tensity of purpose—Coleridge should 
have regarded Schiller as at all ap- 
proaching to Goethe. Between par- 
ticular works of Schiller’s and. of 
Goethe’s there may be numberless 
points of comparison, and causes of 
just preference, too,-of the inferior 
writer; but in every power of the 
poet, Schiller was inferior—immea- 
surably inferior.* 

In our July number we incidentally 
mentioned. Coleridge’s translation ‘of 
Wallenstein, and expressed our opinion 
of that wonderful work. We must be 
allowed to say one word on his own 

oems. A review of his Table-Talk, 
owever, is not the place to discuss 
the matter as we could wish, even did 
we feel ourselves equal to the task— 
but one word will be allowed us. 

The first part of the Romance of 
Christabel is probably the poem which 
more than any other in the language 
seizes upon the imagination, and this 
with but little aid from story, and 
none from sentiment; a few pictures 
are placed before the eye, and they 
live before it for ever. Then, the versi- 
fication—throughout musical, though 
its measurement beats somewhat too 
distinctly upon the ear, and forces 
us as it were to count its cadences ; 
though it wants variety, yet—to use 
language which we have ourselves 
elsewhere used—“ it acts on the heart 
and mind almost as a spell.” The 
reader’s mind is as powerless and yet 
as active as inadream. The images 
presented to us we seem in some sort 
to create; and while every word brings 


* As some evidence of the way in which Klopstock felt the difference of the 
claims of Goethe and. Schiller, we transcribe from Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria 


a few sentences. 
had produced his master-works :— 


It should be remembered that this was in 1798, before either poet 


“He spoke favourably of Goethe; but said that his ‘Sorrows of Werter’ 
was his best work, better than any of his dramas: he preferred the first written 


to the rest of Goethe’s dramas. 
that he could not read it. 
know it. 


I spoke of the scene of the setting sun. 
He said Schiller could not live. 
his dramas; but said that the plot was inextricable. 


Schiller’s « Robbers’ he found so extravagant, 


He did not 
He thought Don Carlos the best of 
It was evident he knew 


little of Schiller’s works: indeed, he said he could not read them. Burgher, he 
said, was a true poet, and would live; that Schiller, on the contrary, must soon 
be forgotten; that he gave himself up to the imitation of Shakspeare, who was 
often extravagant, but that Schiller was ten thousand times more so."—B. L. 
vol. 2, p. 248. ; 
Schiller has been beyond any other poet fortunate in-his translators—M‘Kenzie— 
Coleridge—Monk Lewis—Moir—Lord Francis Egerton—Colonel D’ Aguilar. 


Vor. VI. t 
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with it its distinct meaning to the ear, 
= there seems to be a strange cypher- 
anguage accompanying every sound, 
as a classical poet might be supposed 
to fancy that the song of the Naiad 
was clearly to be distinguished from 
the flow of the waters from whose 
murmur it was yet inseparable. If the 
meaning of the t be imperfectly 
apprehended, the difficulty is to be 
resolved into anything but vagueness. 
There is one of Coleridge’s poems— 
a song heard by him in sleep, and 
of which he remembered and has 
preserved some snatches. We can 
imagine the poet, when he first awoke 
into daylight life from such enchant- 
ed dreams, dwelling upon the magic 
sounds, till what was at first un- 
intelligible, began to assume strange 
meaning,—till the Spirit, that sent the 
dream, seemed, as the poet’s lips mea- 
sured the sounds again and again, and 
the mystery, not yet altogether under- 
stood, was becoming familiar, to suggest 
something like an interpretation. Even 
in such a state as we imagine the poet 
when in his waking hours first wonder- 
ing over the phantoms of fading dul- 
cimer, and fleeting damsel, and of 
gardens and groves “rising like an 
exhalation” to the creative music, even 
so have we ourselves wondered over 
Christabel. It is Wilson, we believe— 
‘we know it is some true poet—who 
has told us that Christabel is a frag- 
ment, even as our dreams are frag- 
ments. To have completed it would 
have destroyed its character. We be- 
lieve that the poet meant to intimate 
to us some mysterious connexion be- 
tween the innocent Christabel’s agonies 
and “the weal of her lover far away,” 
and that in this poem some fancy of 
his on the subject of vicarious suffer- 
ing was meant to be embodied—that in 
this some key will be found to the star- 
worship of the Lady Geraldine—and to 
her “ permitted” power, and to the anx- 
iousinterference of Christabel’s guardian 
angel—her mother’s spirit. We cannot 
forbear transcribing a few stanzas, little 
as it is our habit or wish at any time 
to give fragments of a poem among 
our extracts. We mark a few lines 


*In former editions— 





« The breczes they were still also.” 


and words in italics, not for the pur- 
pose of giving them any peculiar em- 
phasis, but to direct attention to the 
way in which the reader is told of 
Geraldine’s being a sorceress, or, per- 
haps, an evil spirit—one in some suspi- 
cious way affected by the different 
matters which were, in the days of 
demonology among the tests by which 
those linked in unholy alliance with 
the powers of evil were detected. We 
print from the last of Mr. Pickering’s 
editions, noticing a few variations from 
the form in which we remember the 
poem. 


The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate ? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 


She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
“The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest misletoe ; 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


The lady sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely lady, Christabel ! 

It moaned as near as near can be, 

But what it is, she cannot tell.— 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 


The night is chill, the forest bare ; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at 
the sky. 


Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 
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* There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 

The neck that made that white robe 
wan, 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 

The gems entangled in her hair, 

I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly ! 


Mary mother, save me now! 
(Said Christabel,) and who art thou ? 


The Lady strange made answer meet, 
And her voice was faint and sweet : 
Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness : 
Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear ! 
* * * * 
Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she) 

And help a wretched maid to flee. 


Then Christabel stretched forth her hand 
And comforted fair Geraldine : 

O well, bright dame! you may command 
The service of Sir Leoline ; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 

Will he send forth, and friends withal 
To guide and guard thee safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall. 


She rose: and forth with steps they 
passed 

+That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, 

And I beseech your courtesy, 


This night, to share your couch with me. 


They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well ; 

A little door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate ; 


* In former editions— 
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The gate that was ironed within and 
without, 

Where an army in battle array had mareh- 
ed out. 

The lady sank, belike through pain, 

And Christabel with might and main 

Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate : 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 


So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court: right glad they 
were. 

And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the Lady by her side ; 

Praise we the virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress ! 

Alas, alas ! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness, 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

Theycross’d the court, right glad they were. 


Outside her kennel the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake, 
Yet she an angry moan did make ! 
Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

* * * 


They passed the hall that echoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will ! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying 

Amid their own white ashes lying ; 

But when the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save iy boss of the shield of Sir Leoline 
tall, 

Which hung in a murky old niche in the 
wall. 

O softly tread, said Christabel, 

My father seldom sleepeth well. 


Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 
And jealous of the listening air, 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 
Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 
And now they pass the baron’s room, 


« There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white, 
Her neck, her arms, her feet were bare, 
And the jewels disordered in her hair.” 


Is not something lost in not preserving the word disordered ? 


+ In former editions— 


“ With hurrying steps, yet nothing fast.” 
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As still as death with stifled breath ! The second part of Christabel is 
And now have reached herchamber door; not, we think, quite equal to the first, 
*And npw doth Geraldine pressdown — though it has supplied more passages 
The rushes of the chamber floor. to the books of extraets. Through 
The moon shines dim in the open air, both parts there is no pause for a 
And not a moonbeam enters here. moment in the narrative; and if we 
But they without its light can see feel less pleasure in the second part, 
The chamber carved so curiously, we are inclined to think that the fault 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, is in the introduction of Bard Braey’s 
All made out of the carver’s brain, vision, throwing us again into the 
a 1 lady’s + agreed cam ; chai world of dream, from which we were 

ae Jamp, with twotold silver chain glad to have escaped. The second 


ee eee ddim; part was written in 1800, three years 
: P ° , after the first. 


But Christabel the lamp will trim. ‘ 
She trimmed the lamp,and made it bright, | Among Coleridge’s poems, those 
And left it swinging to and fro, which allude to himself. and his pro- 
While Geraldine, in wretched plight, jects, and their interruptions, are always 
Sank down upon the floor below. beautiful. 

Aldine Edition, Vol. 2, p. 36. 


A TOMBLESS EPITAPH. 


‘Tis true, Idoloclastes Satyrane ! 

(So call him, for so mingling blame with praise, 
And smiles with anxious looks, his earliest friends, 
Masking his birth-name, wont to character 
His wild-wood fancy and impetuous zeal, ) 

’Tis true that, passionate for ancient truths, 
And honouring with religious love the great 
Of elder times, he hated to excess, 

With an unquiet and intolerant scorn, 

The hollow puppets of a hollow age, 

Ever idolatrous, and changing ever 

Its worthless idols! learning, power, and time, 
(Too much of all) thus wasting in vain war 
Of fervid colloquy. Sickness, ’tis true, 

Whole years of weary days, besieged him close, 
Even to the gates and inlets of his life! 

But it is true, no less, that strenuous, firm, 
And with a natural gladness, he maintained 
The citadel unconquered, and in joy 

Was strong to follow the delightful Muse. 

For not a hidden path, that to the shades 

Of the beloved Parnassian forest leads, 

Lurked undiscovered by him; not a rill 

There issues from the fount of Hippocrene, 
But he had traced it upward to its source, 
Through open glade, dark glen, and secret dell, 
Knew the gay wild flowers on its banks, and culled 
Its med’cinable herbs. Yea, oft alone, 
Piercing the long-neglected holy cave, 

The haunt obscure of old Philosophy, 

He bade with lifted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkle to the flame 

Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sage. 
O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! 


¢ In former editions— 


«« And now with eager feet press down.” 
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O studious Poet, eloquent for truth! 
Philosopher! coutemuing wealth and death, 
Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and Love! 
Here, rather than on monumental stone, 
This record of thy worth thy Friend inscribes, 
Thoughtful, with quiet tears upon his cheek. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying 

Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 

Both were mine! Life went a maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 

When I was young ?—Ah, woful when ! 

Ab! for the change 'twixt Now and Then! 

This breathing house not built with hands, 

This body that does me grievous wrong, 

O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands, 

How lightly then it flashed along :— 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 

Nought cared this body for wind or wea- 

ther 
When Youth and I liv'd in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O! the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old! 
Ere I was old? Ah woeful Ere, 
Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here! 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet, 
Tis known, that Thou and I were one, 
Tl think it but a fond conceit— 
It cannot be, that Thou art gone! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d:— 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hath now put on, 
To make believe, that Thou art gone? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought: so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 

But the tears of mournful eve! 

Where no hope is, life’s a warning 

That only serves to make us grieve, 

When we are old: 

That only serves to make us grieve 

With oft and tedious taking-leave 

Like some poor nigh-related guest, 

That may not rudely be dismist. 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while, 

And tells the jest without the smile. 
Aldine Edition, Vol. 2, p. 74. 


Aldine Edition, Vol. 1, p, 200, 


Of Mr. Coleridge’s prose works we 
prefer the first lay sermon. The 
Friend is unequal. In speaking of it, 
we think exclusively of the edition in 
three volumes, never having seen it in 
its original form; nor are we quite 
sure, from the descriptions of the ori- 
ginal edition of these essays, whether 
the stamped sheets on which they 
were printed and circulated throug 
the post-office, contained, together 
with essays on subjects to which 
the attention of newspaper readers 
would have little chance of being 
awakened, any of the kind of matter 
which constitutes an ordinary news- 
paper. If they did not, the attempt 
to circulate these essays in this fugitive 
and expensive form, was itself enough 
to account for the failure of the pub- 
lication. To Mr. De Quincey we 
are indebted for an account of this 
strange speculation. The passage is 
one which we will take the liberty of 
extracting from Yait’s Magazine of 
October, 1834 :— 


“ The Friend, in its original publica- 
tion, was, as a pecuniary speculation, the 
least judicious, both in its objects and its 
means, I have ever known. It was 
printed at Penrith, a town in Cumber- 
land, on the outer verge of the lake dis- 
trict, and precisely twenty-eight miles 
removed Coleridge’s abode. This dis- 
tance, enough of itself in all conscience, 
was at least trebled in effect by the inter- 
position of Kirkstone, a mountain which 
is scaled by a carriage ascent of three 
miles long, and so steep in parts, that, 
without four horses, no solitary traveller 
can persuade the neighbouring innkeepers 
to carry him. Another road, by way of 
Keswick, is subject to its own separate 
difficulties. And thus in any practical 
sense, for ease, for certainty, and for 
despatch, Liverpool, ninety-five miles 
distant, was virtually nearer. Dublin 
even, or Cork, was more eligible. Yet, 
in this town, so situated as I have stated, 
by way of purchasing such intolerable 
difficulties at the highest price, Coleridge 
was advised, and actually persuaded to 
set up a printer, by buying types, &c.; 
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instead of resorting to some printer al- 
ready established in Kendal, a large and 
opulent town, not more than eighteen 
miles distant, and connected by a daily 
post ; whereas, between himself and Pen- 
rith there was no post at all. Building 
his mechanical arrangements, upon this 
utter ‘ upside-down’ inversion of all com- 
mon sense, it is not surprising (as ‘ mad- 
ness ruled the hour’) that in all other cir- 
cumstances of plan or execution, the work 
moved by principles of downright crazy 
disregard to all that a judicious counsel 
would have suggested. The subjects 
were generally chosen, obstinately in de- 
fiance of the popular taste; they were 
treated in a style which avowed con- 
tempt for the popular models; and the 
plans adopted for obtaining payment were 
of a nature to ensure a speedy Lankruptcy 
to the concern. Coleridge had a list, 
nobody could ever say upon whose au- 
thority gathered together, of subscribers. 
He tells us himself that many of these 
renounced the work from an early period. 
His subscribers could not remit four 
or five shillings for as many numbers 
without putting Coleridge to an expense 
of treble postage at the least. This he 
complains of bitterly in his Biographia 
Literaria, forgetting evidently that the 
evil was due exclusively to his own de- 
fective arrangements. People necessarily 
sent their subscriptions through such 
channels as were open to them, or such 
as were pointed out by Coleridge himself, 
Managed as the reader will collect from 
these indications, the work was going 
down hill from the first. It never gained 
any accessions of new subscribers: from 
what source, then, was the continual 
dropping off of names to be supplied ? 
The printer became a bankrupt: Cole- 
ridge was as much in arrear with his 
articles, as with his lectures at the Royal 
Institution, That he was from the very 
first; but now he was disgusted and 
desponding ; and with No, 28 the work 
came to a final stop. Some years alter, 
it was recast, as the phrase was, and re- 
published. But, in fact, this recast was 
pretty nearly a new work. The sole 
contributor to the original work had been 
Wordsworth, who gave a very valuable 
paper on the principles concerned in the 
composition of Epitaphs; and Professor 
Wilson, who, in conjunction with Mr 
Blair, an early friend, then visiting at his 
place on Windermere, wrote the letter 
signed Mathetes, the reply to which came 
from Mr, Wordsworth.” 

The edition of 1818 contains the 


works of very different. periods of 
Coleridge’s life : extracts from his first 
sermons, and political essays, deliver- 
ed while he was at the age in which 
other men are still boys, and in which 
Coleridge’s giant mind was yet in its 
boyhood—essays written after his re- 
turn from Germany, but before his 
language was discoloured by the phi- 
losophy of their schools—a few storiés 
told in his purest and best style, and 
which ought to have been by him 
translated into verse—rabbinical le- 
gends,some of which have since been re- 
printed in Mr. Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales 
—leading articles from newspapers, 
which were too good for their place —_ 
such was Tue Frienp. There are 
several essays written in a bold and 
masculine spirit of liberty—the more 
remarkable, as all men were at the 
time panic-stricken with the excesses 
of the French Revolution. We do 
not know any where a more remark- 
able paper > So the comparison be- 
tween the zras of the French Revolu- 
tion and of the Reformation. A bio- 
graphical sketch of Sir Alexander 
Ball does honor both to him and to 
Coleridge. The unsoundness of some 
of Paley’s views is sought to be ex- 
posed ; but we think that Coleridge’s 
reply has the disadvantage of some- 
what overstating the doctrines he com- 
bats. The principle of Paley, which 
determines the morality of acts by 
a calculation of consequences, may be 
false ; but assuredly Paley would deny 
it to be his principle at all, if the 
consequences supposed to be the subject 
of the calculation, were those which 
affected the individual himself exclu- 
sively, or only such as terminated with 
this life. In all Paley’s reasoning on 
the subject, the only consequences 
which he admits as forming properly a 
part of the calculation, are the general 
consequences of every man assuming 
the right to act in the same way with 
the inquirer. The benefit to an indi- 
vidual of an act of fraud, for instance, 
could not ever be one of the class of 
consequences that, in Paley’s view, 
would enter into the question at all. 
But with this class of consequences 
Coleridge’s argument would confound 
those intended by Paley; and the de- 
ception which we think involved inv 
Coleridge’s reply, is disguised from 
view by Coleridge’s speaking of the 
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habit of looking to outward conse- 
quences at all as one which seems 
to justify the inquirer in considering 
the actual consequences of the indivi- 
dual act alone, because he possesses 
full knowledge that the general conse- 
quences which would result from all 
men claiming the same right as he is 
exercising, are consequences from 
which no danger can be apprehended, 
as he and all men must know these 
consequences to be imaginary. We 
are not sure that Puley has placed 
morality on any thing like true grounds; 
but whatever may be learned on this 
subject from other parts of Coleridge’s 
works, we are sure that in the essay of 
“The Friend,” which seeks to disprove 
Paley’s theory, the task proposed to 
himself by Coleridge is left undone. 
The Essays on the Communication 
of Truth are more successful; but 
throughout “ The Friend,” especially in 
the first two volumes, there is too much 
of what is purely declamatory. We 
do not mean to say that such decla- 
mation is deficient in any one of 
the powers which, from the pulpit, 
would produce great effect ; but 
we think that it was unfortunate, 
when Mr. Coleridge thought of re- 
easting “ The Friend,” that he did not 
burn every one of the papers which 
he before printed, and seek to deal 


anew with the subjects themselves. 
To recast the work must have been 
almost as troublesome, and was in 
every way less satisfactory. Let any 
popular preacher think of bringing 
together the brilliant passages of some 
dozen of his most admired sermons, 
and fancy that such a compilation 
could ever by possibility form a valu- 
able theological work. Such work 
must, however much admired single 
passages may be, prove an utter 
failure; and we me cannot think 
that the chances of success in the 
case of the republication of which we 
speak, were much better. The best 
papers of early date republished in this 
collection, are the Essays on Govern- 
ment and on Taxation. These essays 
are, curiously enough, the growth of 
Coleridge’s mind dealing with a class 
of subjects to which he was first led 
by some early plan of forming a settle- 
ment with some friends near the Sus- 
quehannah. Of that plan—if it was more 
than a dream —no very intelligible 
account has been ever given. It is 
alluded to but once, as we remember, 
in Coleridge’s poetry. In the Monody 
on the death of Chatterton, after some 
heavy forebodings, the poet recovers 
into a healthier tone of feeling, and 
concludes with the following stanza :— 
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Hence, gloomy thoughts! no more my soul shall dwell 
On joys that were! No more endure to weigh 

The shame and anguish of the evil day, 

Wisely forgetful! O’er the ocean swell 

Sublime of Hope I seek the cottage dell 

Where Virtue calm with careless step may stray ; 

And, dancing to the moon-light roundelay, 

The wizard passions weave a holy spell ! 




















O Chatterton! that thou wert yet alive! 
Sure thou would’st spread the canvass to the gale, 
And love with us the tinkling team to drive 
O’er peaceful Freedom’s undivided dale ; iH 
And we, at sober eve, would round thee throng, , 
Would hang, enraptured, on thy stately song, | 
And greet with smiles the young-eyed Poesy 4 
All deftly masked, as hoar Antiquity. ‘| 
Alas, vain Phantasies! the fleeting brood 
Of Woe self-solaced in her dreamy mood ! 
Yet will I love to follow the sweet dream, 
Where Susquehanna pours his untamed stream ; 
And on some hill, whose forest-frowning side 
Waves o’er the murmurs of his calmer tide, 
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Will raise a solemn Cenotaph to thee, 

Sweet Harper of time-shrouded Minstrelsy! 
And there, soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind, 
Muse on the sore ills I had left behind. 


The subject of taxation and its 
effects were discussed by Mr. Cole- 
ridge at a later period of life, with the 
advantages of study and observation, 
in the second lay sermon. In this, as 
in all Mr. Coleridge’s political writings, 
the way in which some popular aphor- 
isms are exposed is the chief value. 
The portion of truth mingling with 
these deceptive aphorisms, and which 
is what in reality renders them influen- 
tial with numbers, is not sufficiently 
allowed for. The demagogue himself 
is as much a dupe as the people whom 
he leads—* The scoundrel in every 
village who calls himself the public” — 
these are Mr. Lambert’s memorable 
words—is a believer, surely, in his own 
representative character. Let him 
lead or drive, he is for the most part 
engaged in thinking of any thing but 
his own concerns. If the patriot be 
out at elbows, it is because he is in 
earnest in his unprofitable calling. 
Give him any thing to do in which his 
mind can be occupied, and his disease 
of ‘over-excitement is at-anend, © Mr. 
Coleridge regards the political swindler 
as if he had not been at one time the 
mere dupe—in the next stage the 
watchful gambler, and as if he had 
not in the last worst, stage of fully- 
developed swindler, preserved the 
same sincere love of his game as had 
accompanied him in all his past 
changes. Fraud, mere fraud, is not 
one of the original elements in the 
character of the patriot. On the con- 
trary, his honesty and enthusiasm are 
a part of his original capital in trade, 
and the consciousness that he had 
been honest when the world did not 
give him credit for it, supports him in 
his resentment against society in all 
its forms, in which the Radical ends 
his career. The death-bed faith which, 
in a story not very well attested though 
very credible, is ascribed to Cromwell, 
is his through life—“J cannot be lost, 
for I had faith.” We ourselves are 
fully convinced that in almost all cases 
the champion of any cause, whether 
self-elected to his office, or called upon, 


Aldine Edition, Vol. 1. 


as it were, by the accidents of his 
position, is a man not worse, if not 
better, than his neighbours ; and that 
if such natures are turned sour, and 
rankle, and corrupt into fanatical 
preachers against existing institutions— 
little likely as they are to bring any 
thing of wisdom to correct the evils 
of which they complain,—yet do they 
give strong evidence of something 
wrong in the framework of society. 

The third volume of Tue Frienp, 
which contains essays reprinted from 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and 
the biographical sketch of Sir Alex- 
ander Ball is the most valuable part of 
the work. The extracts from the Me- 
tropolitana include an account of the 
progress of the inductive philosophy 
in England and on the continent, and 
an essay on Method, tie work, which 
above all others which we know, is of 
most importance, not alone in directing 
his studies, but in forming the mind of 
the student. It is a matter of astonish- 
ment, though assuredly of little mo- 
ment, to what an extent that essay has 
prophesied, or anticipated, almost in 
detail, many of the discoveries in phy- 
sics which have been since made. How 
far Sir Humphrey Davey and others 
may have been led into the right path 
by Coleridge, and ascertained by ex- 
periment what, he predicted, could not 
but be—for it would be an understate- 
ment of the fact to say, that they but 
verified happy conjectures—we have 
no means of determining, nor are we 
anxious to enquire. If their discove- 
ries were altogether independent of the 
reasoning by which he was led to anti- 
cipate almost the very details, it is but 
a stronger confirmation of the truth of 
his philosophy. 

Through Coleridge’s works, while 
they exhibit rare selflessness, it is 
strange that you never forget the man. 
In the poetry of his youth he describes 
his imagined poet-- 


* To the influences 
Of shapes, and sounds, and shifting elements, 
Surrounding his whole spirit—so his fame 
Should share in Nature's immortality 
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A venerable thing, and 8o his song 
Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature.” 


And with the total self-oblivion, and 
with the entire love of Truth and Na- 
ture which he describes in the poem 
from which we quote, did he devote 
himself to the studies in which his life 
was engaged, 

** And so his fame 
Shall share in Nature’s immortality 
A venerable thing, and so his song 
Hath made all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Is loved like Nature,” 


The Biographia Literaria is the most 
entertaining of Coleridge’s prose works. 
The most valuable part of it is the 
review of Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 
in which, while our estimate of Words- 
worth is in some respects higher than 
Mr. Coleridge’s, and while we do not 
in all instances agree in Mr. Coleridge’s 
application of the principles he lays 
down, it may be safely affirmed that 
there is more valuable criticism than 
in all the reviews in the language put 
together. It seems a strange thing 
that Mr. Coleridge, whose most pow- 
erful writings were all rapidly written, 
many of his political essays being each 
day written for the day’s paper, did 
not associate himself with one of the 
great reviews, Whatever be the per- 
manent value of his works, whatever be 
the authority of his name,—which, by 
the way, is in the Quarterly Review 
now and then introduced, so as soon 
to destroy its effect, as if it were to 
preclude the examination of any sub- 
ject on which he ever expressed an 
opinion—he would have in this way pro- 
duced an important influence on con- 
temporary literature. In the Biogra- 
phia Literaria, and in these conversa- 
tions, the plan of a literary journal is 
mentioned; and Mr. Coleridge was 
convinced as we are, that with any 
thing of adequate information onthe part 
of the writers, such a work, stating dis- 
tinctly the principles on which it was 
conducted, and in reality conducted 
on the principles announced, would 
be at once supported by the public. 
We are by no means sure that such a 
plan is not realized by more than one 
of the existing journals. At all events, 
there is at present less of the reptile 
criticism that fawns and stings,—the 
creeping. thing after its kind,— than 


there was at the time when Mr. Cole- 
ridge proposed such a journal. The 
Maguazines—Blackwood’s especially— 
have given the death-blow to the ad- 
vertising sheets published to guide the 
circulating libraries in their choice of 
rubbish. Not only more just criticism 
is to be found in the Magazines, (we 
now think of the essays, properly 
anonymous, and of which the styte 
does not at once point out the writer;— 
those where the writer is as perfectly 
known as if he had given his name 
with each article, deserving of all 
praise us they are, not being at present 
in our mind,) but the ample and 
crowded page of the Magazine gives 
such room for extracts, that a writer dis- 
posed to deal fairly with a book,—and 
the tone of criticism is at this moment 
a generous and kindly one—-is enabled 
to give ample extracts from every work 
which he notices. We are very little 
disposed to refer any general im- 
provement in literature to a single 
mind, it being in reality almost an 
accident, with whom a change: for 
which the public is prepared, may ori- 
ginate ; but if to one man more than 
another the public are under a deep 
debt of gratitude, it is certainly to the 
late Mr. Blackwood. Great good sense, 
great kindness of nature—shall we 
allow ourselves to add, exhibiting itself 
even in hisprejudices—marked the man; 
and though we believe that scarcely a 
line in the Magazine was written by 
him, yet the characteristics of his own 
strong, straightforward mind, his abhor- 
rence of all affectation, and a direct- 
ness of purpose determining to accom- 
plish its objects, and. therefore accom- 
plishing them; these were, from first 
to last, the spirit of the Magazine. 
This may or may not be referred to 
the influence of particular writers, and, 
of course, the manifestation of these 
qualities in particular articles is re- 
ferable to the authors of the articles ; 
but to have associated and held toge- 
ther for so many years such writers, 


could not have been done by a man of 


ordinary powers. It is a curious and 
fortunate accident that the Edinburgh 
Magazine should bear the name of the 
man whose genius created it, and which 
it continued to express and reflect for 
so many years. The character of 
Periodical Literature, not alone as it 
regards the public, but as it regards 
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the publisher and author, is in every 
thing changed. ‘Take up, for instance, 
any one number of any of the maga- 
zines. Tair is lying on our table; 
look at the contents, original articles 
by Elliott, by Howitt, by De Quincey; 
Reviews of Bulwer, of Washington 
Irving, of Coleridge, of some three or 
four new German books, with extracts 
of “ample scope and verge enough.” 
Why, verily, the Patagonian Magazine 
is well worth its price; and, anti-Radi- 
cals as we are, we have often paid a 
tax-gatherer with less pleasure than we 
give the Radical Review his splendid 
shilling ; but had not Blackwood placed 
the whole system of magazinery on a 
new footing, the Heathen, let him rage 
never so furiously, would have been 
imagining a vain thing if he thought 
to bring his wares to the market for 
three successive months. Mr. Cole- 
ridge contributed a few papers to 
Blackwood ; they ought to be reprinted, 
and probably will. We believe that 
these, and a review of “ Clarkson's His- 
tory of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,” in the Edinburgh Review, were 
his only contributions, with the excep- 
tion of The Friend, and the essays in 
the Courier and Morning Post, which 
form a distinct class—to Periodical 
Literature. We believe that Godwin 
is almost the only other remarkable 
man connected with literature in our 
age, who also wholly avoided writing 
in the Reviews. 

Before laying down these volumes 
of Coleridge and his editor, we must 
= a sentence from the preface to 
the “Table Talk :”— 


«A few words may be pertinently 
employed here in explaining the true 
bearing of Coleridge’s mind on the 
politics of our modern days. He was 
neither a Whig, nor a Tory, as those de- 
signations are usually understood; well 
enough knowing that, for the most part, 
half-truths only are involved in the par- 
liamentary tenets of the one party or the 
other. In the common struggles of a 
session, therefore, he took little interest ; 
and as to mere personal sympathies, the 
friend of Frere and of Poole, the re- 
spected guest of Canning and of Lord 
Lansdowne, could have nothing to 
choose. But he threw the weight of his 
opinion—and it was considerable—into 
the Tory or Conservative scale, for these 
two reasons :—First, generally, because 


he had a deep conviction that the cause 
of freedom and of truth is now seriously 
menaced by a democratical spirit, growing 
more and more rabid every day, and 
giving no doubtful promise of the tyranny 
to come; and secondly, in particular, 
because the national church was to him 
the ark of the covenant of his beloved 
country, and he saw the Whigs about to 
coalesce with those whose avowed prin- 
ciples lead them to lay the hand of spolia- 
tion upon it. Add to these two grounds, 
some relics of the indignation which the 
efforts of the Whigs to thwart the gene- 
rous exertions of England in the great 
Spanish war had formerly roused within 
him; and all the constituents of any 
active feeling in Mr. Coleridge’s mind 
upon matters of state are, I believe, fairly 
laid before the reader. The reform ques- 
tion in itself gave him little concern, 
except as he foresaw the present attack 
on the church to be the immediate conse- 
quence of the passing of the bill , ‘ for let 
the form of the House of Commons,’ said 
he, ‘ be what it may, it will be, for better 
or for worse, pretty much what the 
country at large is; but once invade that 
truly national and essentially popular in- 
stitution, the church, and divert its funds 
to the relief or aid of individual charity 
or public taxation—how specious soever 
that pretext may be—and you will never 
thereafter recover the lost means of per- 
petual cultivation. Give back to the 
church what the nation originally conse- 
crated to its use, and it ought then to be 
charged with the education of the people; 
but half of the original revenue has been 
already taken by force from her, or lost 
to her through desuetude, legal decision, 
or public opinion; and are those whose 
very houses and parks are part and parcel 
of what the nation designed for the general 
purposes of the clergy, to be heard, when 
they argue for making the church support, 
out of her diminished revenues, institu- 
tions, the intended means for maintaining 
which they themselves hold under the 
sanction of legal robbery?’ Upon this 
subject, Mr. Coleridge did indeed feel 
very warmly, and was accustomed to ex- 
press himself accordingly. It weighed 
upon his mind night and day, and he 
spoke upon it with an emotion, which | 
never saw him betray upon any topic of 
common politics, however decided his 
opinion might be. In this, therefore, he 
was felix opportunitate mortis ; non enim 
vidit ; and the just and honest of all 
parties will heartily admit over his grave, 
that as his principles and opinions were 
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untainted by any sordid interest, so he We wish that our readers should 
maintained them in the purest spirit of a lay down this article with the music 
reflective patriotism, without spleen, or of Coleridge’s verse still lingering 
bitterness, or breach of social union.” around them :-— 


Table Talk—Preface. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN ON A HEATH, 


ed 


This Sycamore, oft musical with bees,— 

Such tents the Patriarchs loved! O long unharmed 
May all its aged boughs o’er-canopy 

The small round basin, which this jutting stone 
Keeps pure from falling leaves! Long may the Spring, 
Quietly as a sleeping infant’s breath, 

Send up cold waters to the traveller 

With soft and even pulse! Nor ever cease 

Yon tiny cone of sand its soundless dance, 

Which at the bottom, like a Fairy’s page, 

As merry and no taller, dances still, 

Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the Fount. 
Here twilight is and coolness: here is moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. 

Thou may’st toil far and find no second tree. 
Drink, Pilgrim, here; Here rest! and if thy heart 
Be innocent, here too shalt thou refresh 

Thy Spirit, listening to some gentle sound, 

Or passing gale or hum of murmuring bees! 


SECOND LETTER FROM AN OLD ORANGEMAN, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— Your promptitude in attending 
to my last communication entitles you 
to at least a similar promptitude on my 
part in following up the subject of it, 
and communicating, in plain simple 
language, such further facts and rea- 
sons as occur to me justificatory of the 
Orange Institution. This I shall do 
without preface or circumlocution ; as 
I possess neither the time, nor the 
temper, nor the ability for that am- 
plification and adornment by which 
the society, of which I would rather 
be thought the historian than the advo- 
cate, may be set off to most advantage ; 
and even if I did, I might perhaps be 
of opinion that truths, such as I have 
to state, can gain but little by adven- 
titious aids, “and are, when unadorn- 
ed, adorned the most.” 

In my last I gave, in the words of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, an unexag- 
gerated picture of the state of Ireland 
contemporaneous with the origin of 
the Orange Institution. Nothing 
could be more deplorable. The revo- 


lutionary leaven was working itself ra- 
pidly through the mass of the people, 
and the anarchists entertained the con- 
fident hope, that, in a very short time, 
Ireland would be regenerated after the 
French model, and British connection 
given to the winds. The reader has 
seen what good grounds there were 
for these anticipations, which, I fear- 
lessly assert, that nothing but the 
counter organization, which com- 
menced upon the field of the Dia- 
mond fight, prevented from being, in 
all respects, realized. 

Previously to the year 1795, Ulster 
was the most disturbed part of Ireland. 
Since 1796 it has been the most tran- 
quil. Surely this simple and indispu- 
table fact ought to make the most de- 
termined enemies of the Orange Insti- 
tution hesitate in ascribing to it the 
turbulence and the bloodshed which 
unhappily disgrace other parts of the 
country. Such an allegation speaks 
much for the audacity of assertion 
which distinguishes one party, but is 
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by no nieans complimentary to the ex- 
tent of credulity which is calculated 
on in the.people at large. 

I remember that wken Mr. O’Con- 
nell was under examination before the 
committee on the state of Ireland in 
1825, he was asked how he could re- 
concile his representations of the cov- 
duct of the Orangemen with the 
peaceable state of that part of the 
country where they chiefly prevailed. 
His answer was a denial of the fact. 
He stated that Ulster was not as 
peaceful as was represented ; and he 
instanced, in proof of his position, the 
burning of Wild Goose Lodge, and the 
rising under Russell at the time of 
Emmet’s insurrection. I believe that 
no two instances more clearly confir- 
matory of an opposite hypothesis 
could be adduced. The affair at 
Wild Goose Lodge will long be re- 
membered as one of those Romish 
atrocities which throw all ordinary 
barbarism into the shade, and vindi- 
cate for the professors ef the papal 
creed in this country a preeminence in 
cold-blooded depravity which puts 
them hoesninlily beyond the most 
inhuman savages. And the attempt 
which poor Russell made to excite a 
disloyal feeling in a county which but 
a few years before had been reticu- 
lated, as it were, by a net-work of 
treason, only proves how rapidly the 
leyal principle must have revived, and 
how completely the people were dis- 
abused of the republican prejudices, 
which, on former occasions, rendered 
them an easy prey to the enemies of 
the constitution. Let any unpreju- 
diced reader compare the statement 
which Wolfe Tone gives of the politi- 
eal condition of the north of Ireland in 
1796, with the fact, that, in 1803, a 
man so popular and so accomplished 
as his friend Russell was not able to 
rally round him more than thirteen or 
fourteen drunken and infatuated fol- 
lowers, and he will see evidence of a 
moral revolution in men’s feelings and 
principles, as striking as any recorded 
in history. Then let him inquire the 
cause of this, and I defy him to trace 
it to any thing but the prevalence of 
the Orange Institution. 

As I have been favoured with a 
copy of the evidence taken before the 
special committee at present sitting on 
the Orange Society, I shall, in the 
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course of this letter, largely avail my- 
self of it. The following is the state- 


ment of the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan: 


«I saw that the north of Ireland, in 
which the Orange societies extensively 
prevailed, was tranquil, and I saw reason 
to believe that its tranquillity was owing 
to the Orange Institution. As to the 
general fact, that the north of Ireland 
has been tranquil, that life and property 
are more secure there than in other parts 
of the country, and outrages far less fre- 
quent and revolting, it need not rest on 
the testimony of any interested individual. 
Any honourable member who will do 
the Irish Protestants the justice to en- 
quire into their case can satisfy himself. 
He can ascertain what is the amount of 
military force required in the north, what 
is the strength of police; he can ascer- 
tain the state of the calendar of crime, of 
coroners’ inquests, of judges’ charges ; and 
if it be apparent that Ulster is almost 
wholly free from outrages, and that there 
has been a species of tacit recognition of 
the tranquil and peaceable state of that 
province, in the small military and police 
force stationed in it; a recognition con- 
ceded not only by those governments 
which might be considered tavourable to 
Protestants, but by Whig governments as 
well as Tory, the tranquillity of Ulster 
cannot any longer be disputed, That 
such testimonies have been offered in its 
favour, it is in the power of any honour- 
able member to satisfy himself. I not 
only saw the country tranquil, but had 
reason to believe that its peacefulness was 
mainly owing to the conduct and the 
combination of the Orange societies. | 
found that, from the year 1760, when, 
after the landing of Thurat the first dis- 
turbances commenced in Ireland, up to 
the year 1798, Ulster was much dis- 
turbed and disaffected. Its character was 
at that time such as may be known from 
a passage in one of Wolfe Tone’s papers, 
contained, I think, in a paper found on 
Jackson, who was appointed as delegate 
to France. The force necessary may be 
not more than 20,000, nor less than 
10,000 men. Suppose them 10,000, 
7000 should land in the west, and having 
secured and fortified a landing place, 
should advance into the middle of the 
country. At the same time 3000 should 
land immediately at the capital, and seize 
on all the stores, and such persons as 
might be troublesome. Jn that event, the 
north would rise to a man! Such was 
the character of Ulster in 1794, Towards 
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the close of the following year the Orange 
society was formed. The rebellion took 
place in 1798 ; and in 1803, when Russell, 
a man of very popular manners and strong 
claims on the good will of the people, 
went down to try whether he could ex- 
cite insurrection in the north, to second 
Emmet’s attempt in Dublin, his utmost 
efforts were not able to procure more than 
fourteen followers. When the Orange 
Institution became organized, the cha- 
racter of the north altered, and, from 
that time to the present, 34 years from 
the date of the Union with England, 
notwithstanding the various tumults and 
disturbances which have taken place in 
Ireland, there never has been an appli- 
cation of the insurrection act to the north, 
nor a necessity for it. I looked, there- 
fore, upon the tranquillity of the north, 
and the power of the Orange Society as 
not merely co-existing, but as connected, 
to a great degree, in the relation of cause 
and effect; and, having found in the 
society, after the strictest inquiry, no 
ground of offence either from the disposi- 
tion of the members, or the character of 
the system, I looked upon it that the 
critical circumstances of the times de- 
manded of me the joining myself with the 
body,” 


Such is the statement of the mildest 
and most gentle-hearted of divines, 
whose retiring habits, and aversion to 
the obstreperous din of politics are 
well known to his personal friends, 
and whom nothing short of the impe- 
rious conviction, that the best interests 
of religion would be hazarded by his 
neutrality, could have drawn from 
the sweet privacy of his pastoral 
retirement. His evidence is most 
instructive, and ought to be pub- 
lished, in a cheap and compendious 
tract, for the information of the 
public at large. I shall not at present 
say more of it than that it full sus- 
tains his very high reputation, and must 
do much to disabuse those who read 
it of many of their prejudices against 
the Orange Institution. Were the true 
state of the country only fully known, 
the society, which furnishes the only 
bulwark against popery and radicalism, 
would not long want for able and in- 
trepid defenders. 

t will, I believe, now be admitted, 
on the part of every candid inquirer, 
that the Orange Institution was justi- 
fied in its origin, and served most im- 


portant purposes when a rebellious 
spirit pervaded the land; but, this 
being granted, it may be assumed, that 
it was, itself, the cause of many evils, 
by provoking angry collisions between 
classes of persons differing in their 
religious and political views, who 
might, if it were not for the July 
processions, have lived together in 
very tolerable peace and harmony. 
Now, I am old enough to remember 
the state of Ulster before the year 
1795, and I fearlessly assert that the 
angry collisions of adverse parties 
were much more frequent and much 
more envenomed than they have been 
since. In fact, before the Orange 
Institution arose, there were three 
periods of the year during which the 
Protestant party used to celebrate re- 
markable epochs in the life of their 
great deliverer William the Third ; so 
that the only effect which the Orange 
system had in that respect was, ¢o dis- 
continue two of these political festivals. 
Instead, therefore, of making that sys- 
tem bear the blame of increasing, it is 
entitled to credit for diminishing party 
violence, which is vastly less now than 
it was previous to the existence of 
Orange organization, and which, I 
may say, were it not for the growing 
intolerance and the growing insolence 
of the popish faction, would not, at 
present, have any existence. 

I well remember when Roman Ca- 
tholics joined in procession round the 
statue of King William, on the 12th of 
July, and were as ardent as any Pro- 
testants in their demonstration of loyal 
enthusiasm on those annual celebra- 
tions of the triumph of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. They were, then, un- 
emancipated; and I must say that 
their demeanour on these occasions 
was what first impressed me and others 
with the policy of striking off those 
restrictions by which they were ag- 
grieved and putting them, in all re- 
spects, upon a level with their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects. But, strange 
to say, precisely in proportion as the 
penal code was mitigated, did they 
become intolerant of those anniversa- 
ries by which the victory of the Boyne 
was commemorated, until, when every 
vestige of the disabling statutes was 
removed, these anniversaries were felt 
to be altogether intolerable. How is 
this to be accounted for? How can it 
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be accounted for by any Protestants, 
without supposing that popish views 
and popish prejudices still survive, and 
that every acquisition of power or of 
influence which they have made, is 
only valued by them as it may serve 
to facilitate the accomplishment of 
ulterior objects ? 

That collisions have taken place, 
and that conflicts have ensued at these 
processions in latter times, I very well 
know. But I know, also, that they 
always occurred in consequence of ag- 
gressions on the part of Roman Catho- 
lies. This has been demonstrated in 
many instances, in which the parties 
were brought before courts of justice, 
where it invariably appeared that had 
the Protestant party been suffered to 
proceed in peace with their annual 
celebration, they would have injured 
no man. Now, had the Roman Ca- 
tholics been interrupted in a similar 
manner, during their procession and 
festivities on the 17th of March, I, at 
least, would not offer a single word in 
excuse for the Protestants by whom 
they might be thus molested. And 
how does the case differ when the 
aggressions proceed from the other 
side ; and how can the Protestants be 
expected to feel when the aggressors 
are countenanced by the government, 
and their illegal proceedings made the 
ground of an act forbidding processions 
in which they and their ancestors 
rejoiced from the period when the 
victory of the Boyne gave security to 
the British constitution in Ireland ? 

This is a case in which I know that 
wise and good men differ from me. 
Lord Stanley differs from me. Sir 
Robert Peel differs from me. But I 
do think that this is not the only in- 
stance in which expediency has been 
made to stand in the place of principle 
on the part of both these able men; 
and I am too old fashioned to under- 
stand even the expediency of creating 
a new crime in order to avoid punish- 
ing an old one. Nothing was clearer 
than that the Protestants, in assembling 
to commemorate the 12th of July, 
violated no law. Nothing was clearer 
than that the Roman Catholies, in 
violently opposing them on such occa- 
sions, violated many laws. And the 
course pursued by our legislators has 
been to make a new law, denouncing 
processions, in order to avoid carrying 
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into effect an old law, by which the 
parties creating a disturbance at such 
processions might be visited with the 
punishment which their misconduct 
would deserve. Surely it is not won- 
derful that the Protestants should feel 
themselves aggrieved by a proceeding 
such as this, and that an unusual sti- 
mulus should have been given to the 
insolence of their opponents. And I 
fairly confess that when I consider the 
temper in which that enactment was 
passed, and the parties against whom 
it was directed, I see infinitely more 
cause to admire the degree in which it 
has been complied with, than to be 
surprised that there have been a few 
instances in which its provisions have 
been disregarded. But as it is now 
on all hands agreed that processions are 
to be given up, this isa part of the 
subject which I will be excused for not 
pursuing any farther. 

It is objected that the Orange is an 
exclusive association. It is, as far as 
Roman Catholics are concerned. No 
papist ean be a member of it. One of 
the objects which it proposes is the 
preservation of the Protestant religion. 
And how could the obligation to be 
assisting in the promotion of such an 
object, be cordially or sincerely under- 
taken by members of the church of 
Rome? It is also to be considered, that 
it was a Roman Catholic confederacy 
which gave rise to the Orange Institu- 
tion; a confederacy having for its 
object Protestant extirpation; and 
nothing could have been either more 
natural or more reasonable than that 
exceptions should have been taken 
against the professors of a creed, 
which seemed, at least, to countenance 
the most revolting principles, and to 
give a kind of religious sanction to the 
most abominable crimes ? 

It was believed by Protestants that 
Roman Catholics would not keep faith 
with heretics. It was believed that 
the tenets of their church were into- 
lerant and persecuting, and that they 
only wanted opportunity in order to 
carry them fully into effect. This 
persuasion, no doubt, had its influence 
on those by whom the original regula- 
tions of the Orange Institution were 
drawn up, and, if well founded, entirely 
justifies their exclusion of a body of 
men who never could sympathise with 
the feelings of Orangemen, and who 
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could only give the evidence of their 
treachery to one system as a proof of 
their fidelity to the other. 

But, it was not merely upon theolo- 
gical grounds that Roman Catholics 
were excluded. Their conduct served 
to discriminate them from Protestants 
in a way that clearly showed there 
could be, between the two bodies neither 
unity of sentiment nor cordiality of co- 
operation. I need not here load your 
pages by an enumeration of the atrocities 
which gave a peculiar character to the 
former, as it is sufficient merely to allude 
to the dreadful affairs at Fork Hill, the 
massacre on Wexford bridge, the 
burnings at Scullabogue, at Wildgoose 
Lodge, at the house of the Sheas in 
Tipperary, and in various other places, 
to show that the Roman Catholics 
were distinguished from the Protest- 
ants not less by feeling than by prin- 
ciple, and that while the former were 
under the influence of the baleful bi- 
gotry by which they were actuated, 
the latter never could be expected to 
associate with them for constitutional 
objects. 

It was, in point of fact, the manifes- 
tation of this dreadful spirit that led to 
the separation between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, to which, in a 
great measure the defeat of the rebel- 
lion of 1798 is to be attributed. And 
if those who were united as rebels, in 
the cause of treason, could not 
continue combined, because of the an- 
tipathies of Roman Catholics to Pro- 
testants as heretics, it is not to be 
wondered at, that loyal men should have 
been disinclined to admit them into an 
association which was only rendered 
necessary by their known antipathy to 
the established church, and their 
searcely suppressed desire to overthrow 
British authority in Ireland. 

And this leads me naturally to the 
circumstance which first caused the 
great spread of Orangeism in the north 
of Ireland. 

It was in Wexford that the spirit of 
popery most decidedly manifested itself, 
when in 1798 some little success at- 
tended the first outbreak of the rebel- 
lion in Ireland; cruelties the most 
inhuman and remorseless, were perpe- 
trated upon such ; Protestants as fell 
into their power, insomuch that many, 
whose political bias was entirely against 
the government, and who desired a 


severance of British connection, felt 
that they were but blindly instrumental 
in erecting a spiritual tyranny, to which, 
sooner or later, they themselves must 
fall victims. Affidavits verifying the 
facts of some of these atrocities, were 
procured by the late Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, and their extensive circulation 
through the north of Ireland, where 
they were eagerly read, caused such a 
reaction in favour ef loyalty, and so 
lively a horror of ~— perfidy and 
cruelty, that the disaffected were, in 
that part of the country, speedily shorn 
of all their power, and a strong hold of 
sound conservative principles was 
erected, as it were, upon the ruins of a 
den of treasons. The natural manner 
in which this feeling manifested itself, 
was by a large accession to the Orange 
Association ; men of rank and property 
encouraged their tenants and retainers 
to connect themselves with that body, 
as the most satisfactory mode of mani- 
festing their attachment to church and 
state, and the most unequivocal demon- 
stration of their antipathy to Irish 
traitors. And thus it was that that 
change was produced in Ulster, which 
converted it from the foens of sedition 
which Wolf Tone describes it, in his 
memorial to the French Directory in 
1796, into the peaceable and loyal pro- 
vince which his friend Russel found it 
in 1803, when he made his insane at- 
tempt to rouse the people on the oeca- 
sion of Emmet'’s insurrection. 

There is nothing which provokes the 
sneers of liberals more than allusions 
to those persecuting dogmas of the 
church of Rome which are to be found 
in the works of her accredited theo- 
logians. These dogmas, they maintain, 
belong rather to the age when they 
were invented, than to the churches in 
which they were received; and any 
notion that they ean be practically 
revived at the present day, is am ab- 
surdity that carries with it its own refu- 
tation. It was in allusion to such a 
notion that Lord Plunket made use of 
the well-known phrase, that those who 
adopted it, and grounded their adoption 
of it upon statements and documents 
to be found in the works of divines, 
and in the decrees of councils, treated 
history as if it were nothing better than 
an old almanack. Now it has always 
appeared to me, that, in this particular, 
our would-be philosophers overshoot 
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the mark, and make fartoo little account 
of the insensible influence of such a 
system as popery over the great mass 
of its votaries. In that system it is 
perfectly clear, that the dogmas above 
alluded to, were once received, and it 
is, I believe, equally clear that they 
never have been rejected. We know 
the deep veneration with which Roman 
Catholics are taught and expected to 
regard the church; and that their 
religion chiefly consists in giving an 
unreasoning and unhesitating obedience 
to its dictates. They, in fact, only 
know the gospel through the church ; 
whereas, Protestants only know the 
church through the gospel ; a difference 
too, which must give rise to a corres- 
ponding distinction between the classes 
thus opposed, and cause the former to 
regard all who desert from their notion 
of a living infallible authority upon 
earth, in precisely the same light as the 
latter regard those who reject revealed 
religion. Protestants are, in fact, con- 
sidered in the light of infidels, who have 
rejected the true faith, but who cannot, by 
their rejection of it, divest themselves of 
their baptismal obligations, but still con- 
tinue, although rebels against the autho- 
rity, subject to the dominion ofthe church 
of Rome, and at any time liable to be 
reduced to their allegiance. It may be 
that many of them have never directly 
traced the inferences from the princi- 
ples which they maintained—it may be 
that in many of them the spirit of the 
age has so far mitigated their principles 
that no such inference would appear to 
be fairly deducible from them, or, if 
shown to be fairly deduced, the prin- 
ciples would be renounced rather than 
the inferences adopted. All this may 
be, and much of this, no doubt, is true. 
It is in fact, from the latter class that 
the most enlightened converts from 
popery have recently been made ; and 
it is by such an exposure of the prin- 
ciples of the church of Rome, as may 
seem to impress upon the minds of that 
class the real character of the creed 
which they have adopted, more from ac- 
cident than conviction, that we must rest 
our best hopes’of the moral regeneration 
of Ireland. But, allowing everything 


which can be claimed for superior en- 
lightenment at the present day, and 
allowing also that the spirit of the age is 
adverse to the unmitigated intolerance 
of former times, it will still make a 
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very great difference to the gross bulk 
of Irish Romanists, whether the genius 
of their religion be essentially of a 
tolerant or a persecuting nature. It 
may be that, in times of ordinary tran- 
quillity, when no considerable religious 
excitement prevails, that the worst 
tenets of popery may be entertained, 
without any offensive external mani- 
festation ; they may, in fact, be rather 
latent than revealed. Where and 
when protestantism is latitudinarian 
and indolent, popery may be sluggish 
and dormant. But, let different cir- 
cumstances present themselves, let 
excitement prevail, let the professors of 
one creed exhibit an ardour and an 
interest in the diffusion of what they 
believe to be the truth, which may 
provoke a corresponding and antagonist 
zeal in those to whom they are opposed, 
and then it will be seen what the prin- 
ciples are by which the latter are in 
reality actuated ; then, it may be, that 
for the first time, they will become con- 
scious of the influence of these prin- 
ciples themselves. 

When I hear Roman Catholics dis- 
claim the persecuting tenets of their 
church, although I distrust, Ido not dis- 
believe them. On the contrary, I en- 
tertain no doubt that they are, at the 
time, perfectly sincere in their assevera- 
tions. When the prophet told the 
Jewish king that he aah at a future 
time, commit some great iniquity, the 
latter indignantly exclaimed, “ Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this 
thing ?” But he did it. Did it, although 
both the letter and the spirit of his 
religion were against it ; did it, although 
it was prophetically denounced to him, 
as he could not but be deeply persuaded 
that he was thus transgressing the 
commandments of Almighty God ? 
How much more prone would he have 
been to the perpetration of it, if he 
could be persuaded that he was thereby 


doing God a service---if the spirit of 


his religion discountenanced it not? 
but, on the contrary, by various de- 
crees, and precepts and examples, 
(which, as long as he unhesitatingly 
received his creed, he could not deny 
to have great weight, if not para- 
mount authority,) encouraged every 
project for the humbling of heretics 
and the exaltation of the church, no 
matter how opposed to justice and 
humanity ? Now, this is precisely the 
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case of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. The late exposure of Dens’s 
Theology shows that such are the pre- 
cepts of their religion; and on every 
one occasion where their prejudices 
were inflamed and their passions ex- 
cited, their conduct bas been uniformly 
conformable thereto. They have shown 
that neither promises nor oaths could 
restrain them, when by disregarding 
promises and oaths the destruction of 
an heretical church might be accom- 
plished. They have shown that neither 
gratitude nor honesty could influence 
them, when by withholding the Protes- 
tant pastors’ lawful dues, and menacing 
their lives, a prospect was afforded of 
their extermination. 

I will not stop to instance the crime 
and the outrages by which this position 
might be illustrated ; suffice it to say, 
they are most bloody and most atro- 
cious. But, however revolting to hu- 
manity, and even contrary to nature, 
there is not one of them that may 
not be traced to the dogmas or 
the influences of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. This may not be seen 
or felt in times of quiet, when the 
government is strong, but it will 


become deplorably mauifest whenever 
the state of the country is such as to 


encourage turbulence and disorder. 
There is not an individual engaged in 
resistance to tithe, who believes that 
such resistance amounts to robbery, 
and there is not an assassin whose 
hands have been embrued in the blood 
of a Protestant clergyman, who can 
persuade himself that he thus incurs 
the guilt of murder. Every evil pas- 
sion of which their nature is suscep- 
tible, is marshalled, as it were, under 
the sanction of religion. In their most 
diabolical atrocities they feel as if they 
were engaged in carrying into effect a 
sentence pronounced by their church 
against heretical pravity, and that, 
instead of adding to their other of- 
fences, their conduct in that particular 
will operate like charity, and serve to 
cover a multitude of crimes. Such is 
the state of feeling now universally 
prevailing amongst the lower classes 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
They are not like Protestants, who 
live in the light of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and who possess this security, at 
least against errors in practice, that 
the og and the conduct of their 
You. LV, 
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teachers will all be brought to the test 
of the unerring word of God. No 
such thing; they only see this word 
as it pleases its misinterpreters to ex~- 
hibit it to them; it is converted into a 
species of lying oracle, only to be con- 
sulted when the ends of falsehood are 
to be attained. The very same kind 
of jugylery which is practised at 
Naples upon the blood of St. Januarius, 
is had recourse to fur the purpose of 
making Holy Scripture bear testimony 
against itself’; texts are parodied and 
misinterpreted in a manner that makes 
them give the lie to the context ; and 
even when the truth is exhibited, it falls 
off upon the eyes of Roman Catholics 
like light through a discoloured me- 
dium, imparting to all surrounding ob- 
jects the hue of the substance through 
which it is seen. In short, to them 
the end of their religion would seem 
to be the exaltation of their church, 
while to Protestants the end of the 
church is the exaltation of religion. 
No man can deny the dreadful sys- 
tem of crime at present in operation 
in this country ; no man can deny that 
both life and property are fearfully 
insecure. Now, there are very few 
who have contemplated the characters 
of our peasantry without perceiving in 
them much to commend—much to win 
upon their love and admiration. They 
are proverbially a kindhearted and 
affectionate people, with as little of 
gall or of bitterness in their composi- 
tion as is to be found in any peasantry 
upon the face of the earth. How, 
then, are we to account for the strong 
contrast to all this which is exhibited 
in their conduct ? how are we to ac- 
count for the fact, that not only are 
they given to the perpetration of enor- 
mous criine, but that these crimes are 
perpetrated with a remorseless barbarity 
by which the North American savages 
are outdone, and which could only be 
paralleled by the familiars of the in- 
quisition? Manifestly only by sup- 
posing that they are under the influence 
of a creed by which the natural con- 
science is seared as with a red-hot 
iron, and which imposes upon them 
the persuasion that oaths are perjuries 
where their observance weuld be pre- 
judicial to the church, and that hu- 
manity is weakness wher it would 
interpose any obstacles to the extirpa- 
tion of those who are believed to be 
x 
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the enemies of true religion. This is 
the only mode of accounting for the 
present perverted state both of feeling 
and principle in Ireland. The nature 
of the people has been changed by 
their creed; it has been transmuted 
from good into evil—indeed it might 
be said of many of them, that “evil 
has become their good,” as_ there 
is scarcely any extreme of wickedness 
which not considered allowable 
against the persons and properties of 
an heretical clergy. 

All this being so, is it surprising 
that Roman Catholics should be ex- 
cluded from the Orange Association ? 
Indeed the only thing to be wondered 
at is, that they should have complained 
of such exclusion. They might as well 
complain of being excluded, while they 
continue Roman Catholics, from the 
rites and the privileges of the estab- 
lished church. To do them justice, I 
never heard them complain of such 
exclusion until Mr. Sheil and others of 
their body made it a specific ground of 
objection to the Orange bcdy, in the 
investigation which has been just con- 
cluded by a special committee of the 
House of Commons. 

No ; it was quite impossible for two 
bodies so directly opposed in feeling 
and principle, to have amalgamated for 
any good purpose. In the case of the 
Irish rebellion the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics found it impossible to 
continue united even fora bad one. The 
Orange institution was established as a 
rallying-post for the loyalty of Lreland, 
and it was quite impossible for its 
founders to overlook the notorious dis- 
loyalty of a class of men who were 
under influences that must, as long as 
they continued, have rendered their 
allegiance precarious. They were ex- 
cluded, because their exclusion was the 
only means of preserving the integrity 
of a confederation rendered necessary 
by the threatening attitude which they 
assumed, and without which British 
connexion must have been endangered. 

But was not this exclusion calculated 
to give offence ? Was it not calculated 
to provoke an opposite combination ? 
If it did provoke some combination of 
Roman Catholics, who took some 
other mode of displaying their loyalty, 
this, I apprehend, would not be an 
evil; the two bodies might exist like 
rivals of the same mistress, and each 
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endeavour to outdo the other in de- 
monstrations of zeal and attachment ; 
and this is the only manner in which 
the Orange Institution would operate, 
supposing the Roman Catholic to be 
as loyal as the Protestant community, 
Upon the contrary,supposing a different 
result might take place, and the loyal 
might, by possibility, give rise to a dis- 
loyal confederacy ; but in this case it 
would only quicken, and bring into pre- 
mature development, the disloyalty that 
would otherwise be latent. In the first 
case it is almost certain that the two 
bodies would ultimately coalesce; in 
the second, the more widely they were 
discriminated, the better for the peace 
and the security of the empire. 

In point of fact, it was the disloyal 
that gave rise to the loyal association. 
Defenderism at first provoked the 
Orangemen to combine, and Ribbon- 
ism now causes them to continue their 
combination, It is a matter of perfect 
certainty, confirmed by the evidence 
of almost every individual who ap- 
peared before the Orange committee, 
either for that body or against them, that 
an extensive confederacy exists, com- 
rising, probably, three-fourths of the 
Roman Catholic peasantry, and having 
for one of its objects the extirpation of 
the Protestant religion and Protestant 
name in Ireland. Mr. O'Connell, when 
questioned respecting this body before 
the parliamentary committee in 1825, 
stated his belief that they were a con- 
tinuation of the old Defender associa- 
tion; and there is much reason to 
think that he was right. Every thing 
that even he says, is not to be rejected. 
They seem identified in spirit and in 
principle with that body, and do not 
sink a single point below them in 
hatred of the established church and 
antipathy to British connexion. In 
the year 1796, the reader has seen, 
from the Memoirs of Wolf Tone, that 
this body extended over three provinces 
in Ireland, and was progressing rapidly 
over the fourth. How far the Riband 
system extends has not yet been 
clearly ascertained ; but it is perfectly 
certain that it is most powerful, that it 
has proved in many cases too strong 
for the laws, and that there is no 
security for life or property without 
some such protective confederacy as is 
afforded in the Orange Institution. 

As it is not impossible that the na- 
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ture of this confederacy may yet attract 
the notice of parliament, I wiil uot com- 
promise the individuals from whom I 
have had information respecting it by 
any untimely disclosures. They are 
bound together by an oath, pledging 


them to the most ruthless hatred of 


Protestants, and binding them to be 
ready at any time to swear falsely in a 
court of justice, when by so doing the 
interests of the party may be served. 
How far the Roman Catholic clergy 
are identified with or opposed to this 
body 1 know not. It is certain that 
the Ribbonmen look upon them as 
their friends, and in most instances re- 
gard any admonitory language which 
may be made use of by them when any 
great atrocities have been perpetrated 
as language much more of caution than 
of reproof, and as not intended serious- 
ly to militate against their combination. 

It is a common thing for a defence- 
less Protestant, in those districts where 
the Orange system is not strong, to be 
waylaid and seriously injured, and then 
to be prosecuted in a court of justice, 
as though he were the person guilty of 
the assault, and by the force of perjured 
testimony to be convicted. I am cre- 
dib] ialveieid that there are indivi- 
duals this moment suffering the punish- 
ment of imprisonment, only because 
they were so unfortunate as to have 
been the victims of aggresssion such 
as I have described. Now, in this 
state of things, in which the law, in 
reality, is powerless, is it possible that 
the Protestants can exist in rr 
without some combination by whic 
they may be protected ? It is, mani- 
festly, impossible. When the power 
of their enemies is too great for the 
laws, by the isolated efforts of indi- 
viduals it never could be resisted, and 
any measures which would have the 
effect of severing the bonds of brother- 
hood by which Orangemen are united 
to each other for mutual defence and 
for the preservation of the public peace, 
would be but the speedy precursors of 
Protestant extermination. 

Does it not seem most extraordi- 
nary that the part of Ireland concern- 
ing which an inquiry is instituted is 
that part of the country which alone is 
tranquil; and that this is done, if not 
for the purpose, at least with the cer- 
tainty of directing the attention of the 


people of England from that part of 
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the country which alone is disturbe 
I may not even conjecture what the 
designs of the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers were in moving for the committee 
on Orange societies; but they could 
not have taken a more effectual means 
of screening the delinquencies of their 
own partizans, and securing to them a 
legislative impunity in their transgres- 
sions. While murder and rapine and 
conflagration are proceeding unchecked 
in one part of the country, the whole 
attention of government is absorbed 
in a minute and vindictive criticism of 
the conduct of men who are, in another 
art of the country, the strenuous up- 
10lders of the law, and the best friends 
of British connexion. I remember the 
story of a gentleman who came post 
haste for a physician to see a man who 
was represented as being in extreme 
danger. The physician lost no time 
in obeying the summons; and, upon 
reaching the house, was shown into 
what was called the sick room, but 
where, to his surprise, he could see no 
patient. Upon asking his conductor 
where the sick man lay, “ Oh,” says 
he, “you are yourself the sick man! 
Do you not know that you are very 
bad? Come, I must prescribe for 
you!” It is not necessary to proceed 
with the narrative, or to show how the 
worthy doctor was ultimately rescued 
from his insane guide; but, surely, the 
case of the Orangemen is not very 
dissimilar, and I only fear that there is 
too much method in the madness of 


those by whom they are to be destroyed 
to afford them any similar chance of 
escaping from their nauseous and inju- 
rious prescriptions. 

Much has been said of the evils 
likely to arise from having Orange 
lodges in the army. It is strange that 
there was no one to observe that they 
have existed in the army a long time, 
and that no evil has arisen from them. 
The demagogue declaimed, with great 
vehemence, upon the abstract possi- 
bility that they might interfere with 
discipline. But one well authenticated 
fact that they had so interfered would 
have told more against the institution 
than all their declamation, and that 
one authenticated fact could not be 
found. On the contrary, the Orange 
Institution has always been found aid- 
ing discipline; and if the system were 
to be judged of by its merits, it is im- 
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possible that it should not be com- 
mended. Still, I would say, that as the 
army is the very place where it is least 
needed, as exceptions have been taken 
to marching warrants, no more should 
be issued, even though the objections 
against them may proceed from indi- 
viduals who were members of the as- 
sassination committee in 1798, and who 
would willingly be members of any si- 
milar committee at the present day, if 
it only afforded a reasonable chance of 
the overthrow of British influence in 
Ireland. 

I may here mention the origin of 
the Orange system in the army. The 
taint of Defenderism had infected the 
troops at the time when the association 
was first formed, and it was necessary 
to introduce the antagonist principle 
in order to its expulsion. It was ulso 
suspected that in many instances the 
officers were not as deeply imbued as 
they ought to be with constitutional 
principles, and the men sometimes com- 
plained that they could not confide in 
the fidelity of those who fought at 
their side, nor rely upon the loyalty 
of those by whom they were com- 
manded. ‘To remove, therefore, all 
suspicion, officers and men, in many 
instances, became Orangemen; and the 
consequence was, an increased effi- 
ciency, of which no one had any reason 
to com) lain but their enemies. Treason 
was defeated, rebellion was put down, 
and British influence was preserved in 
Ireland. Is it, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that the Orange Institution 
should be peculiarly disrelished by the 
advocates for a repeal of the Union? 

It is painful to think that the 
only individuals, not of their body, who 
seem to know the value of the Orange 
Institution, as a means of preserving 
the integrity of the empire, are their 
bitterest enemies. O’Connell has pain- 
fully felt the counteracting influence 
which it has exerted against his anti- 
Anglican designs; and Mr. Sheil well 
knows that in its organization is to 
be found an efficiency by which the 
most desperate projects of the popish 
party must be defeated. Therefore, 
they are moving heaven and earth for 
its destruction. Therefore, no expe- 
dient is declined, by those gentlemen 
and their followers, by which its cha- 
racter may be blackened and its utility 
disparaged. All this is natural. Those 


gentlemen are playing their own game: 
they act under the full persuasion that, 
by striking a fatal blow at the exist. 
ence of the Orange system, almost 
every obstacle will be removed which 
could impede them in the attainment 
of their most daring revolutionary ob- 
jects. Strange that the friends of our 
institution cannot or will not take a 
hint from their enemies! They may 
depend upon it that the Irish papists 
know what they are about. They are 
wise in their generation: but their 
wisdom would, in this particular, be of 
little avail, if it were not seconded by 
our infatuation. The fact I believe 
to be, that Lord Stanley’s prejudices 
against the Orange system are not to 
be overcome, and the leaders of the 
Conservative party seem willing to 
sacrifice its interests for his coopera- 
lion, 

The following extract from the exa- 
mination of the Rev. M. O'Sullivan, 
before the select committee, is very im- 
portant :— 


«“ Q.—Now, there being six millions 
and a half of Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land, thus armed with the powers you 
have adverted to, although your argu- 
ments might have been strong against 
Roman Catholic emancipation, yet, now 
that it has been passed, and that its effects 
have been enhanced by reform, and must 
be enhanced by ulterior measures of a 
similar nature, how is it possible to main- 
tain that system of which you conceive 
the Orange society is the prop ? 

«“ A.—I think the Orange societies 
may be the human means of preventing 
the massacre which will otherwise attend 
the separation of Ireland from England. 
The question has referred to the great 
increase of power conferred upon the 
Roman Catholics; and it is well known 
that in every instance in which the Roman 
Catholics have obtained an increase of 
power it has been fullowed by the an- 
nouncement of new demands. It would 
be absurd to suppose that in the existing 
state of things, the great mass of the 
Roman Catholic people in Ireland can 
contentedly acquiesce in their present 
condition. The gentry are put into the 
possession of place and power, and have 
more than the due proportion of power 
which property would naturally confer ; 
but the great mass of the Roman Catho- 
lic people remain exactly as they were in 
past years, in circumstances of extreme 
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distress—perhaps as wretched a peasantry, 
as far as condition causes wretchedness, 
as can be found. There is, therefore, in 
their circumstances, much to keep discon- 
tent alive; and discontent, when power 
is connected with it, will naturally en- 
courage daring projects and expectations, 
I look upon it, therefore, that the minds 
of the Roman Catholic people of Ireland 
will be set upon effecting the objects 
which they have in view, of reclaiming 
lands from Protestant possessors; and 
they will look to effecting a repeal of the 
Union; and I honestly state my feeling 
of the importance of the Orange society, 
that, when matters have come to the last 
issue, however dreadful the alternative, 
it is better that there should be a battle 
than a massacre. The Orange society, 
if it exist in force, will perhaps moderate 
the fury of an excited people; they may 
make a display of strength which will 
prevent a massacre, or even a battle. If 
the society be broken up, I can see no 
sure resource for the Protestants of Ire- 
land. I can affirm, with the most perfect 
sincerity, that these are the impressions 
on my mind; and it was under these 
impressions that I joined the Orange 
society. 

« Q,.—Can you conceive that, in the 
course of time, the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland may become as miti- 
gated as in other countries? 

« A.-No; because national discon- 
tent inflames it. Indeed, looking to the 
spirit of that church, as set forth in the 
theology of Dens, and seeing a republica- 
tion of such a book as his recommended 
by the Roman Catholic bishops in Ire- 
land, and constituting a species of profes- 
sional library for the priesthood, I should 
feel a mitigation of their intolerance to be 
almost hopeless. 

« Q.—But you are aware that, theo- 
retically, the same doctrine is allowed in 
the Netherlands, and yet it does not in- 
fluence the people ? 

« A,—Not as yet. 

“Q.—In case, after the disclosures 
which have been made of the extensive 
organization of the Orange body in this 
committee, this body should be permitted 
to exist, do you not think it extremely 
probable that the Roman Catholics will, 
upon the other hand, enter into an orga- 
nization, not composed of the mere rabble, 
which constituted the principal ingredients 
in the riband association, and societies of 
a similar character, but composed of the 
Roman Catholic gentry of the country, 
men of education and intelligence, and 


advancing in intellectual professions, every 
day acquiring property, and who, you 
must feel, are already armed with very 
extensive power, both inside the House 
of Commons and without? 

« A.—Nothing more desirable for the 
Protestants of Ireland can be imagined 
than that they should do so, if they in- 
troduced such principles as influence the 
Orangemen into the confederation. The 
effect would be, to break up that dreadful 
conspiracy in which the great mass of the 
Irish Roman Catholics are now leagued 
together. 

“ Q.—Do you not conceive that such 
an organization as has been mentioned, 
composed exclusively of Roman Catholics, 
an organization which should make its 
way into the army, and establish lodges 
in several regiments of the line, would be 
a most pernicious institution ? 

* A.—I would say, in reply, that if 
there existed in the country a Protestant 
organization, and that it was hostile to 
all members of the church of Rome; and 
that there was supposed to be a bond, of 
which there could be exhibited such evi- 
dence as the Protestants can show of the 
obligation which exists amongst the mem- 
bers of the riband societies, in Ireland, and 
the treasonable societies of which they are 
acontinuance, binding the members to con- 
template, and, when practicable, attempt, 
the extirpation of Roman Catholics; and if 
there could be produced books belonging 
to the church of England, having the 
authority of that church, and constituting 
the instruction of its priesthood, and that 
from those books it could be ascertained 
that Protestants were required to ac- 
knowledge the maintaining as a principle 
that it was right to put Roman Catholics 
to death for their religious opinions; and 
if they endeavoured to make proselytes 
to those opinions, and to extend the con- 
spiracy amongst their fellow subjects, both 
military and civil—so far would I be from 
discountenancing such associations as those 
described by the honourable member, that, 
if the law did not put down, or was not 
able to put down, the prior confederacy, 
I would say that Roman Catholics were 
not only justified but bound to do every- 
thing that the law would enable them to 
do for their mutual protection.” 


I do trust that the masterly evidence 
of this able man will be read with the 
attention which it deserves. It was my 
intention to explain fully my views re- 
specting the continuance of the Orange 
Institution, and the important services 
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which it is calculated to answer in a 
crisis like the present. But I feel that 
I have already encroached unreason- 
ably upon your pages this month, and 
that the subject may be fittingly re- 
sumed when the whule of the evidence 


Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments.—Ninth Night. 
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which has been taken respecting it is 
in the hands of the publie. Till then, 
adieu. 

Your obedient servant, 


MonTanus. 
County Down. 


H{BERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS,—NINTH NIGHT. 


“I po not think I ever spent so long 
a day,” said Henry O’ Neill, next night, 
the moment they were left alone: 
“come now, Turlogh, sit down and 
te!l us something else.” 

“Hush, my prince,” said the bard; 
“the warden’s men are not yet out of 
ear-shot; should we be overheard, there 
would be an end of our entertain- 
ments.” 

“ They are gone now,” said Henry, 
after a pause; “I hear their footsteps 
on the pavemeat of the yard. Come 
then, Turlogh, begin something.” 

“What would you have, my princes ?” 
asked Turlogh, taking his wonted seat 
by the fire. 

“Let Art choose,” said Hugh ; 
“Henry and I have both had our 
turn.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Henry. “Come 
then, Art, be quick ; for | am longing 
to forget the time.” 

“ But how shall I know what to ask 
for 2” said Art. 

“1 will tell your nobleness the names 


CORBY MAC 


«At the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century, the territory of Northern 
Dalaradia was, perhaps, the most bar- 
barous spot in all [reland. The chief 
cause of this had been the return of 
the banished clan of Hugh Boy 
O'Neill from beyond the Bann, on the 
murder of William de Burgh, about 
eighty years before. These original 
possessors of the soil, falling on the 
British settlers, drove them out of all 
their acquired territory in Antrim; so 
that, from the Bann to the Lagan, 
Carrickfergus was the only spot that 
remained in the hands of the English. 
But although the children of Yellow 
Hugh had thus dispossessed the usurp- 
ers, they were still far from having 
secured the enjoyment of the vacaut 


of some of my store,” replied the bard ; 
“and you shall choose which you like 
best among them.” 

The young man gladly assented, and 
Turlogh proceeded to enumerate the 
titles of his tales. “Shall I tell your 
noblenesses that ancient legend of the 
walls of Ross, or the story of Dame 
Kettle, or Coghlan na Cashlean, or 
Corby Mac Gillmore, af 

“Tell us Corby Mac Gillmore,” 
cried Art; “for I love to hear every 
thing about sweet Claneboy. Was it 
not there, or in Magennis’s country, 
that famous outlaw lived ?” 

“It was in Claneboy,” replied the 
bard, “among the blue hills of Antrim; 
that you, my prince, shall see, God 
willing, before you are a month older.” 

“Heaven grant it!” replied Art; 
“and since we cannot have sight of 
them otherwise than in imagination 
tonight, let us now fancy Divis and 
Ben Madigan before us as quickly as 
we can.” Turlogh then drew his seat 
closer to the hearth, and began 
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lands to themselves ; for the English, 
falling back on Dufferin and the Ards, 
and there leaguing with the great 
families of White and Savage, two of 
the most powerful of the early con- 
querors, maintained a predatory war- 
fare on the borders of their old posses- 
sions with such vigor and perseverance 
as kept their enemies in a state of con- 
tinued alarm and insecurity. In addi- 
tion to this daily source of disasters, 
three invasions of regular English 
armies contributed to harass the new 
inhabitants, and to lay still further 
waste a country already neglected and 
runuing spontaneously to ruin. In less 
than three generations, therefore, from 
the commencement of these troubles, 
it was net to be wondered at that a 
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district alternately overrun by con- 
tending tribes of men, equally ferocious 
and almost equally uncivilized, whose 
sole object was to render what neither 
could enjoy, equally unserviceable to the 
other, should have fallen into a state of 
nearly primitive wilderness: and in 
this condition almost all the south of 
Antrim was at the period alluded to. 
The castles of the early conquerors 
had been razed to the ground or garri- 
soned by native chieftains ; their mills 
broken dowa or converted into petty 
fortalices ; their ploughed lands and 
meadows were overrun with thickets 
or matted into incipient bogs, while 
the flocks and herds of their succes- 
sors, being mainly pastured in the in- 
terior, procured such a scanty supply 
as was needed on their occasional 
sojourn in the debateable grounds, 
from a few spots of grazing-land kept 
clear in almost inaccessible situations 
among the woods and mountains. Few 
men who could obtain a subsistence 
elsewhere, would embrace a life so pre- 
carious. Those who permanently dwelt in 
Northern Dalaradia, were accordingly 
either the outcasts of the clans of the 
interior, or such natives as had been 
forced out of the confines of Dufferin 
and the Ards, to make way for the 
influx of dispossessed settlers. Rude 
as these men originally were, their 
descendants, after the lapse of three 
generations spent among such scenes, 
were vastly worse in all respects, but 
in none so much so as in point of reli- 
gious instruction. When there was 
neither provision nor security for the 
clergy, it could not be expected that 
the church would flourish, for no dread 
of heresy had yet given to ecclesiastics 
that zeal which might have urged them 
to forsake their quiet abodes within the 
pale or in the undisturbed interivr, for 
this desolate arena of strife and blood- 
shed between. While the face of the 
country, therefore, ran to waste, the 
morals of the people underwent a like 
deterioration; the scauty knowledge 
of Christianity bequeathed by the 
grandfather, lapsed into an idle super- 
stition in the son, and half-forgotten 
tradition with the grand-children. Mar- 
riage became a civil contract or a mere 
concubinage, and christening was aban- 
doned, at first for want of ministers, 
and then from ignorance of its use. 
Some had heard of a Creator, but few 
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of a Redeemer, and none could really 
be said to have lived in the love or 
fear of either. 

“It was while this state of things 
was at the worst, that a monk of the 
order of Friars Minors, mounted on a 
mule, was making his way from the 
abbey of Muckamore, then the only 
religious house frequented on that side 
of Loch Neagh, across the mountains 
to his own priory of Carrickfergus. 
The lonely brother's path lay along 
the slope of the hill sides, for all the 
lower ground was covered with thicket 
and morass, so that none but a footman 
trained to such a country, could make 
good his way through their intricate 
wildernesses. As he gradually rose 
into a fuller view of the beautiful 
valley beneath him, the Franciscan 
could not but stop and gaze with 
melancholy pleasure on so fair a scene. 
“ Alas!” he said, unconsciously speak- 
ing aloud, “see how this lovely land is 
run to ruin! There, where the clear 
river lingers among its holmes, once 
stood the preceptory of the knights of 
St. John ; and there, within view of its 
windows, our Lady’s chapels of Dune- 
dragh and Nualteen; here was Moy- 
lusk, and there was Kilbride, and the 
bells of Connor used to be ringing 
sweetly from behind yonder blue hills 
before me. Wo is me! what are they 
now but green-gabled ruins, with nei- 
ther bells nor clergy, but dens of 
wolves, and outlaws worse than wolves, 
for they have neither the humanity of 
men nor the sincerity of the brute 
animals? Ay, well might the holy 
Bernard call the people of the same 
diocese this day, as he did three hun- 
dred years ago—‘protervos:ad mores, 
Jerales ad ritus, cervicosos ad disciplinam, 
spurcos ad vitam; Christianos nomine, re 
Paganos. Non decimas, non primitias 
reddentes’ God forgive me, I have 
forgotten the blessed saint’s words ; but 
the matter is the same then and now. 
No; neither tithe nor first-'ruite, 
neither dues nor oblations to God's 
servants here; no blessed bands of 
wedlock, no cleansing waters of bap- 
tism, no comfortable aid of the confes- 
sional among many a family of the sons 
of Christians! It is a fearful thing to 
think of, and I cannot but shudder to 
remember how near our own doors the 
blame and the shame may lie, on that 
day when we are all suumoned to give 
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an account of our ministry. But, God 
help us! it would be but a venturing 
into the -lion’s jaws to approach such 
men with words of peace or charity. 
There is the fierce outlaw, the un- 
christened Corby Mac Gillmore ; he 
regards the house of God no more 
than the castle or the bawn of a settler. 
Forty churches he has plundered, forty 
communities of holy monks and nuns 
he has dispersed or put to cruel deaths. 
May God look down with mercy on 
this wasted land! for if Providence 
do not shortly stay the progress of its 
desolation, the blessed Patrick might 
as well never have set foot upon its 
shores.” With a heavy sigh he turned 
his face again towards the mountains, 
but had not proceeded more than 

few paces when he was startled to hear 
a voice at a little distance calling for 
help. The Franciscan crossed himself 
and looked around; there was no one 
in sight; a bare expanse of moorland 
sloped away towards the wooded vale 
on one hand ; on the other, the ground 
rose abruptly in green knots, from 
amongst which a stream issued and 
crossed the path at his feet. It was up 
the winding channel of this rivulet 
that the call for help had sounded. 
“God knows what scenes of violence 
are acting behind these peaceful look- 
ing banks,” thought the Franciscan ; 
“TL am afraid to trust myself off the 
beaten track ; it may be a plan laid to 
decoy me, or if any other has fallen 
into ill hands, I may but share his mis- 
fortunes.” But the ery came to his ears 
again, more piercing and imploring. 
The good brother hesitated. If vio- 
lence were intended him, he was as 
much exposed where he rode as in the 
most secluded glen of the mountains ; 
if his aid could be of any avail to a 
fellow creature in distress, he would 
be unworthy of his calling to refuse to 
lend it. “1 come, my friend—I come,” 
he cried, turning his mule up the little 
avenue, with a conscious flutter of 
self-approbation at his heart, although 
his hand could not but shake from a 
much less magnanimous emotion as it 
drew the reins, for brother Virgil, as 
Fergall Mac Naughten was called in 
ecclesiastical parlance, was considered 
a somewhat timid, although zealously 
pious and benevolent man. The first 
turn of the stream brought him in sight 
of the object of his search. It was a 
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man, alone, seated on the ground, with 
his head bent down as if listening to 
the sound of the mule’s hoofs on the turf. 
The Franciscan, relieved from his appre- 
hensions of foul play, urged his mule 
up the rough ravine as fast as the bro- 
ken ground would permit, and in a few 
minutes was at the stranger’s side. He 
bad not risen on the monk’s approach, 
farther than to sit erect on the over- 
hanging bank, while with quick and 
impatient gestures he signed to him to 
come on. He was a man of large 
stature, and singularly wild aspect and 
costume, evidently a native of the de- 
bateable district. To the monk’s in- 
quiry, in what respect his services were 
needed, he made no reply, but grasping 
the reins of the mule, whose back, as 
she stood in the hollow channel, was 
now almost on a level with his knees, 
he drew a long brazen skene from his 
girdle, and the terrified monk next 
instant beheld the weapon flashing in 
the sun as his treacherous summoner 
poised it aloft for his destruction ; but 
the mule, startled at the suddenness of 
the act, swerved aside, and rearing at 
the same time, drew her detainer from 
his balance where he sat. The blow 
fell ineffectual on air, and the baffled 
assailant, pulled from his seat, tumbled 
headlong into the dry bed of the little 
river. The Francisean’s first impulse 
was to fly; but, ere he turned his mule 
on the narrow ravine, he cast a terrified 
glance at his enemy, whom he expected 
to see arisen and prepared to pursue; 
but the man lay motionless among the 
scattered fragments of rock that had 
received him, and yet the height from 
which he had fallen was so trifling that 
he could scarcely be supposed to have 
been stunned by that mischance. Bro- 
ther Virgil had now got his mule’s 
head turned, and ventured a second 
look: his enemy still lay flat where 
he had fallen. The monk began to 
recover his courage : “ Man of blood,” 
he exclaimed, “ what demon hath pos- 
sessed thee to lay violent hands on 
one who never harmed thee or thine ?” 

The prostrate man, raising his head, 
glanced at him and gnashed his teeth, 
but made no reply. “ Thou art justly 
punished,” continued the Franciscan ; 
“if thou hadst not raised thy hand 
against a servant of the Most High, thy 
bones had never been broken, as they 
seem to be, by such a fall as this, The 
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hand of Heaven, for certain, is made 
manifest in thy overthrow! Glory to 
God, and the blessed Francis, I scarce 
can credit my own escape! Jesu 
Maria, 1 thought the dagger would 
have pierced my heart! I vow nine 
waxen tapers to the high altar of our 
chapel, in honor of my miraculous de- 
liverance ; I vow a silver cover to the 
lesser chalice, and a new glory of 
stained glass round the head of the 
blessed Virgin in the great window—” 

“ How ?” cried his discomfited assail- 
ant, raising himself upon his elbow. 
“ Nay, man, you need not fly,” he said, 
as the monk struck his mule with his 
riding-switch, the moment he saw his 
enemy sitting erect ; “saw you not at 
first that I was disabled and could not 
rise? My legs have been broken 
since before sunrise; you need not 
fear me : but answer me—whence come 
you ?” 

“From my brethren of Muckamore ; 
I am of the minorites of St. Francis of 
the rock, and thither [ am travelling,” 
replied the monk. 

“ Then, forgive me, for I have done 
you wrong,” cried the stranger, casting 
away his weapon as he spoke; and, 
with all his just resentment against the 
man who had endeavoured the minute 
before to take his life, brother Virgil 
could not but feel that there was an 
anxious sincerity in his tone and man- 
ner that bespoke real regret. 


“But, in God’s name, what could 
have tempted thee to raise thy hand 
against a Christian priest under any 
circumstances ?” he demanded. 

“T am under pain,” said the stranger 
in a low voice, without noticing the 
monk’s question. “If you aid me, I 
will reward you; if you leave me, 
throw me back my weapon, that I may 
be able to defend myself against the 
wolves,” 

“Canst thou not rise, then ?” said 
the Franciscan, somewhat touched by 
his extreme helplessness. 


“Not, though a waterspout were 
coming down,” replied the other ; “and 
it would be better for me to be washed 
away in a torrent than to die here of 
hunger. Come near me; | cannot 
harm you; only lift me to the bank 
again, and I will freely give you all I 
have: there is gold enough in my 





brooch to buy your saint more tapers 
than there are hairs on your head: my 
belt is richly wrought with silver r 

“ Nay, man,” said the Franciscan, “I 
care not for thy gold or silver, and it is 
but my duty to return good for evil ; 
but I fear thee still: I am, in truth, 
atraid to venture near thee again. Wilt 
thou swear to me that thou hast no ill 
design against me ?” 

“ By the sun and wind,” exclaimed 
the prostrate man solemnly, “I swear 
that I will do you no violence.” 


“ By the sun and wind!” repeated 
the monk ; “these be heathenish oaths 
wherein I have no faith: swear to me 
by the cross of our salvation, and per- 
chance [ may trust thee.” 

“TI have sworn,” was the reply; and 
helpless though he lay, there was, for 
the first time, a haughty dignity in the 
stranger’s manner which went farther 
to allay the Franciscan’s apprehensions 
than any thing that had hitherto oc- 
curred. 

But still he hesitated. “Hast thou 
no greater oath whereby to bind thyself? 
he said; “swear but by the name of 
God, and I will believe thee.” 

“The oaths of your nation are not 
binding on me,” replied the stranger. 


“ Jesu Maria?’ exclaimed the monk, 
“ hast thou no God ?” 

“| have,” replied the other; “I am 
willing to swear to you by his name.” 

“ Swear, then,” said the Fransciscan. 

The stranger looked upward and 
extended his hand towards the hea- 
vens—“ Dar Righ na nul!” he suid, 
with increased solemnity. 


“By the King of the Elements,” 
said the Franciscan, repeating his 
words ; “and what God is the king of 
the elements but my God? Is mensus 
est pugillo suo aquas—is edit nivem 
sicut lanam ; pruinam tanquam cinerem 
dispergit—Ignis et grando nix et 
exhalatio ventus turbineus efficiens ver- 
bum ejus.” 

“Call him by what name you will,” 
replied the stranger, “you would wor- 
ship him better by practising some 
charity on me, than by claiming a right 
to the sole knowledge of our common 
maker. Call him Jehovah, if you will, 
but respect my oath by his name when 
I call him King of the Elements.” 
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“Tam justly rebuked—very justly 
rebuked,” cried the good brother, dis- 
mounting, and approaching the wounded 
man with a pardonable touch of pride 
in his somewhat ostentatious confi- 
dence. “In his name I put my trust, 
and for the love of him I will aid thee, 
though thy hand hath been wantonly 
raised against my life but now, and I 
might with little blame leave thee to 
suffer the just punishment of thine own 
wickedness.” As he spoke he raised 
the stranger in his arms, and, with con- 
siderable difficulty, succeeded in placing 
him upon the bank. He was dreadfully 
shattered: one leg was broken below 
the knee, and the bone of the other 
seemed dislocated at the hip joint. 
“Heaven help us!—these are sore 
bruises,” said the Franciscan: “ how 
came you to be so miserably maimed ?” 

“ My horse fell upon ine,” replied the 
stranger; he lies a little higher up in 
the bed of the stream. I was riding 
into my own country before daybreak, 
and missed the way, so that I rode 
right over the bank where it is full 
two pikes’ length in height. Garran 
Buy will never cross the hills with me 
again; he was killed stone dead; and 
for my own part, I never thought to 
rise neither, for I lay under him, un- 
able to extricate myself, till I heard 
the wolves coming; then I got strength 
to drag my broken limbs from under 
the carcase, and crawled hither. I 
heard them growling over him all day; 
but since I began to cry for succour, 
they have been silent.” 

“ Holy and blessed Francis!” ex- 
claimed the monk, “’tis a perilous wil- 
derness for peaceful men to journey 
through! And thou hast lain here 
since sunrise helpless and without food! 
*Twas God's great mercy alone that 
kept the ravening wild dogs from de- 
youring thee !” 

“I slew a bitch wolf and her cub 
with my skene among yonder bushes 
in the hollow,” replied the stranger : 
“they had pursued me so far, as I 
dragged my broken limbs towards the 
path along which you came when you 
heard my cries; but 1 was unable to 
crawl farther than where you found 
me; ‘the place, besides, was convenient 
for defence, as there were stones of a 
good size scattered about, with which 
I drove away another dog about mid- 
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day: he did not venture to approach 
again, but went off with the dead cub, 
and devoured it on the hill.” 

“Staff of Patrick! what a day to 
spend!” exclaimed the monk, with an 
involuntary shudder. “ But tell me, 
how didst thou know that there was 
help at hand to cry for ?” 

“I heard the beat of your mule’s 
footsteps,” replied the stranger, “and 
I knew that the beast was not running 
without a rider, for the pace was a 
managed amble.” 

« But, tell me truly,” said the Fran- 
ciscan, “wherefore didst thou raise thy 
hand against me ?” 

The stranger hesitated. “I thought 
you an enemy,” at length he said. 

“ An enemy !” cried the Franciscan; 
“how could one in my garb be the 
enemy of any man ?” 

“I tell you, I mistook you for ano- 
ther,” replied the stranger. “ My enemy 
might have assumed the garb of your 
people to deceive me.” 

“Thou art evading me,” said the 
monk: “thou hadst some other reason 
for assailing me.” 

“I had,” said the stranger; “ but I 
do not think fit to divulge it. You are 
safe now. Be satisfied of this—that I 
mistook you. Nay, if you would hear 
more, know thus far—I meant to have 
slain him whom I took you for, and 
to have ridden hence upon the empty 
saddle.” 

“And how couldst thou, with thy 
broken limbs, have gained the back of 
any beast of burthen ?” demanded the 
Franciscan. 

“From where I sat I could have 
slid into the vacant seat with little dif- 
ficulty,” was the reply; “and my friends 
here of the woods would soon have 
reinoved all trace of the means by 
which I had prepared it for my recep- 
tion.” As he spoke, he pointed to the 
high grounds above, up which a lean 
wolf was slowly retiring from the re- 
mains of the fresh carrion in the ra- 
vine. The gaunt beast turned twice 
or thrice, and looked towards them, 
showing his white fangs, then clapped 
his tail to his hams, and crossed the 
ridge of the hill at a sullen trot. 

“It was, indeed, a merciful inter- 
posing of God's providence that saved 
me from his jaws!” exclaimed the 
monk. “ But, now that I have trusted 
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in thee, and found thee trustworthy,” he 
continued, “ I would render thee what 
further aid is in my power to bestow 
here. Let me place thy limbs in a more 
easy posture: is thy pain abated now ?” 

“My best thanks to you, friend,” 
replied the grateful stranger. “I am 
much relieved.” 

“ Thou hast fasted since before sun- 
rise ?” demanded the monk. 

“Since before midday yesterday,” 
was the reply. 

The Franciscan, without another 
word, opened his scrip, and spread its 
contents on the grass. “ Ah,” he cried, 
“as he took forth the materials of an 
abundant meal, “good brother Paul 
hath surely foreseen some such adven- 
ture on the road when he so liberally 
ransacked his larder. Come, my friend, 
let us forget our strife, and fall to. A 
draught from this flask of Muscadel will 
serve to revive thy spirits, if they be 
low, as a man’s may well be after a 
four-and-twenty hours’ fast. This is 
the ham of a badger—a dainty, let me 
tell you, fit for a lord abbot ; here we 
have fine wheaten bread, and a pair of 
cold mallard: so, Deo gratias, eat and 
be thankful.” 

The stranger gazed at him with a 
mingled expression of gratitude and 
astonishment, “I am better pleased 
to have missed that blow than though 
Ihad the use of these broken bones 
again !” he exclaimed. “ This wine is 
worth an earl’s ransom to me. I was 
wellnigh spent with pain and hunger;” 
and he addressed himself to the fare 
before him with eager appetite. 

“ Friend,” said the monk, “tell me 
thy name, that I may drink to thy 
recovery.” 

“My people call me Hugh More 
M‘Adam,” replied the stranger. 

“And your people—drinking to your 
speedy recovery, son of Adam—where 
dwell they ?” 

“Claneboy is my country,” replied 
Hugh More, “and sometimes Kilultagh 
and Kilwarlin.” 

“Be not offended, son of Adam, if 
I tell thee that the people of thy 
country bear no good reputation for 
Christian worship on either side the 
pale,” said brother Virgil, anxious to 
learn how far the report of their savage 
condition was correct. 
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lence and hypocrisy,” replied Hugh 
More. 

“ But it is credibly affirmed,” persisted 
brother Virgil, “that many on the bor- 
ders of Claneboy and Kilultagh use nei- 
ther the rite of baptism nor the service 
of the mass, Nay, I have heard it said 
further that the honourable estate of 
Christian wedlock hath fallen into ge- 
neral disuse ainongst them.” 

“ And if it be,” replied Hugh More, 
“who are to bear the blame? Are 
they these outlawed kindreds of men 
whom ye hunt like wolves with slot 
hounds from your borders, or the re- 
creant priests who have deserted them 
in their need, that more deserve to be 
held in ill report ?” 

“ Nay,” said the Franciscan, “ we 
could not be so reproached were it 
not that it is held to be more than a 
Christian priest’s life were worth to 
venture amongst them.” 

“ And how could it be otherwise?” 
retorted Mac Adam: “the last of your 
people that I saw amongst us was the 
fat abbot of Bangor: he rode in a jock 
and scull, like any man-at-arms, with 
the Red Savage of Ards and White 
from Dufferin. They preyed the coun- 
try, length and breadth wise, from 
Bealfersad to Lough Neagh, and they 
spared none. He used I know not 
what incantations, to inflame his sol- 
diery; but no day passed that women 
and children were not hunted down 
by the brutal churls, for the glory of 
their God, as they declared. That 
was the cause of the inroad, and he 
it was who planned and procured it. 
There, again, was the last prior of 
Carrick . 

“ Nay, but,” interrupted brother Vir- 
gil, finding his charges coming too near 
his own door, “these were not righteous 
or Christian priests, but violent and 
proud men, whose ministry is rather 
a blot and a disgrace to the church. 
What I allege in our defence is, that 
the meek and pious servant of Jesus 
dare not venture amongst you; else 
this reproach would soon be removed 
from your land, and the souls of your 
people would no longer go to perdi- 
tion as they do.” 

“If any man,” said Hugh More, 
“be desirous of coming amongst us 
for the sake of instructing our kin- 
dreds in religion and civility, I will 
be his surety that he comes by no harm 
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during his sojourn: but he must pledge 
me, word for word, that he will not 
discover the secrets of our strengths 
or passes to the other nation.” 

The Franciscan paused. Here was 
a virtual challenge, which he had him- 
self provoked: if he refused it, with 
what conscience could he next ap- 
proach the altar of that God whose 
service he would thus have brought 
into inevitable contempt ?—if he ac- 
cepted it, to what dangers and hard- 
ships might he not be exposed within 
a few hours ? for he was now on the 
borders of the debateable country, and 
half-a-dozen miles’ riding might bring 
him among the wildest of its inhabi- 
tants. “Son of Adam,” at length he 
said, “if I could think that the other 
chief men of thy people were equally 
well-disposed with thyself, | would not 
shrink trom the adventure; but how 
shall I be assured of protection or for- 
bearance from thy equals or superiors 
into whose countries I may have need 
to go. The Tierna More of these 
nations, I am well assured, would sooner 
let one affected with the plague among 
his kindreds than a teacher of these 
mysteries. Would he who hath plun- 
dered forty churches, think you, per- 
mit a churchman to harbour among 
those whom he may lead tomorrow to 
the plunder of the one-and-fortieth ? 
No: if I could have ample surety of 
protection from Mac Gillmore himse If, 
I would accept the offer willingly; 
but, without that, son of Adam, it 
would be a culpable risk for one whose 
life is of any value in the church to 
make so rash a venture.” 

“ And what surety at the hands of 
the Gillmore would satisfy you?” asked 
Hugh More. 

“I know not of any sacramental tie 
over the conscience of a pagan,” re- 
plied brother Virgil. “I would have 
to rest satisfied with his word.” 

“You have it,” said the stranger, 
sitting erect, and offering his hand. “I 
am Mac Gillmore.” 

“ Jesu. Maria!” exclaimed the as- 
tounded Franciscan, recoiling in amaze- 
ment and consternation, “I am no 
better than a lost man!” 

A slight shade of scorn passed over 
the large features of the outlaw, when 
he contemplated the effects of his avow- 
al; but it soon gave place to a sad 
earnestness, both of look and manner, 
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as he addressed the agitated ecclesi- 
astic. “ Wherefore should you think 
yourself lost when a maimed man, whom 
you have aided in his helplessness, 
speaks to you without deceit? I owe 
you my life. I owe you more than 
was ever due to one of your nation 
by a man of my kindred till now: I 
owe you my gratitude for kindness, 
and my respect ‘for acting in ac cordance 
with that charity which you preach. 
I am here unable in any way to con- 
trol you; you may, if you please, mount 
your mule, and leave me to await the 
arrival of those who would bless you 
for putting their bloodhounds on my 
track. You might, if you thought fit, 
avenge the wrongs, as they seem to 
you, “of your nation by a single stroke 
of my Own weapon : it lies beside you, 
and my breast is bare. But I know 
that you dare not do either. Think 
you, if I had seen you to be a man 
capable of abusing confidence, that I 
would have re posed it in you? You 
are terrified at the prospect of having 
to fulfil a dangerous engagement. I 
free you from the undertaking: it is 
in your own hand to come or go as 
you think fit. I will not conceal my 
expectation of assistance from youif you 
did accompany me across those_ hills 
to my own dwelling; and you cannot 
hide from yourself that, in that case, 
I would be bound to you by every tie 
that can secure. the goodwill of man 
to man; so that you might preach to 
my people, if that privilege be indeed 
of the value that you seem to set on 
it, with as great security and honour- 
able attention as though you were my 
own brother. I have done: you are 
free, without a helpless man’s permis- 
sion, to act as you please; but, take 
what course you may, I owe you, less 
or more, such gratitude as no man of 
your nation could ever claim at my 
hands till this day ?” 

* Gillmore,” cried the good monk, 
greatly moved, “would to God thou 
wert a Christian!” 

“ If you can make me one, you shall 
have the opportunity,” replied the out- 
law. 

The Franciscan looked round on 
every side in piteous irresolution, zeal 
and benevolence struggling with par- 
donable timidity, and pride contending 
against reluctant love of ease. He rose, 
and paced backward and forward; he 
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clasped and unclasped his hands over 
his breast; at length, stopping short, he 
raised his eyes to heaven, and looked 
for assistance there. The outlaw con- 
templated the first workings of the good 
man’s feelings with intense interest; 
but when he saw him at last sunk on his 
knees, while the tears began to trickle 
from his eyes, he turned his head aside, 
partly from instinetive delicacy, and 
artly to conceal his own emotion: 
at length the Franciscan rose, his coun- 
tenance beaming with pious resolution, 
« Chieftain,” he said, “I am ready to 
accompany thee in truth and openness 
of heart. 1 will not betray the secrets of 
thy nation; and thou wilt give me license 
to depart and return when I desire.” 
“1 give you my hand upon it,” said 
Mac Gilimore; and the Franciscan no 
longer refused the offered pledge: 
tearing up a part of his cassock, he 
now bandaged the broken limb with 
such skill as he was master of, feeling 
ample reward in the relief which his 
aid immediately afforded: he _ then, 
with a mournful but sedulous care, 
packed up his little scrip, and strapped 
it behind his saddle, drew the girths, 
which he had loosened while his mule 
was grazing wear them, and led her 
back once more to the side of the 
outlaw. It was not without great pain 
and difficulty, even aided as he was, 
that Mac Gillmore gained the saddle; 
and when he had mounted to the 
mule’s back, he was obliged to rest his 
hand upon the monk’s shoulder as he 
walked beside, to prevent himself from 
falling. Thus, leading and supporting 
the man who had attempted his lite 
scarce an hour before, brother Virgil 
went forth, a solitary but honest apostle 
of the faith which his own practice il- 
lustrated. Following the directions of 
Mac Gillmore, the monk led his mule 
back to the beaten track, which they 
pursned until they came to another 
rivulet. “Ah,” said the outlaw, “it 
was here I should have taken to the 
hill; but the water was so low, that I 
passed it unawares; yet I have seen 
this brook when a man might not easily 
cross its channel without knowing 
where he trod.” He then directed the 
Franciscan to turn to the right by a 
narrow track along the borders of the 
stream. Up this they held their course, 
until they came to a low growth of 
stunted oak, that filled a hollow of the 
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mountain before them with apparently 
impassable underwood. “ Whither now, 
son of Adam?” said the Franciscan, 
stopping short, as the path all at once 
became lost in front of this low ram- 
part of leaves and branches. 

“Push boldly through where you 
see the rowan berries hanging over 
the flat stone,” replied Mac Gillmore; 
and the monk, leading his mule over 
a broad rock, which rose level with the 
turf before them, pushed aside the 
branches of oak and mountain-ash that 
half-concealed its surface, and found 
himself in a continuation of the path 
within the wood. “The scent does 
not lie on stone, and it shows no foot- 
mark,” observed the outlaw; “but this 
is little to the precautions which you 
will find as our path approaches the 
main passes to my country.” Accor- 
dingly, as they advanced into the bo- 
som of the hills, their track became 
more intricate and difficult, now lead- 
ing them up the channel of a stream, 
now carrying them on to the edge of an 
impassable quagmire, along the rocky 
verge of which they would have to toil 
knee-deep in water for an arrow flight 
before they could reach the true ford 
above or below: sometimes it was lost 
on the trackless common, and again 
borne through the heart of the black 
bogs, when a sudden turn would leave 
one unacquainted with the stratagem 
either foundered in the deep morass 
ahead, or satisfied that he had taken 
a false road. At length, about the 
middle of the afternoon, they rose into 
sight of the country beyond. “We 
are now upon Ben Madigan,” said 
Mac Gillmore: but it must not be 
supposed that he spoke without the 
frequent interruptions and exclamations 
of pain which would naturally occur in 
the conversation of a man suffering 
under such severe bruises, although 
these accompaniments of all he suid 
shall be here omitted—* We are now 
upon Ben Madigan: that hill which 
we have left behind is Collony Ward; 
beneath us, to the northward, you can 
see the Massey More of your own 
town: by the hand that was never 
christened, it is astrong and fair castle.” 

“ Yonder, too,” exclaimed the monk, 
“I see the white walls of my own 
priory. But, blessed Virgin! if my 
eyes do not deceive me, they are roof- 
less! and, oh, holy and blessed Francis, 
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what is this? There is a thin cloud 
of smoke hanging in the air above 
them, as though they had been fired 
overnight !” 

“You have keen eyes if you can 
distinguish roof from sidewall at this 
distance,” replied MacGillmore, calmly. 
“ My own people sometimes call me 
the hawk of the hills for my sharp 
eyesight; yet I can see nothing of 
bare rafters or broken doors from here. 
The cloud in the air is the smoke from 
your town chimneys.” 

*“ Blessed be God, now that I look 
again, I believe, indeed, that’s all !” ex- 
claimed brother Virgil, greatly relieved; 
then, looking abroad over the land- 
scape spread below, “ Sweet Queen of 
heaven! it is surely a lovely sight. 
Yonder I see the hills of Scotland. 
Be those the hills of the Scottish main- 
land or of the out isles ?” 

“ They are the mountains over Gle- 
napp, in Galloway,” replied Gillmore ; 
“ | was over there when a boy, preyiug 
the Scots with O'Neill: we drove a 
good booty, and had the drowning of 
many Redshanks in Loch Ryan. By 
my hand, it is a brave prospect: those 
hills beyond the loch below us are Sa- 
vage’s country ; yonder, on the main 
land, opposite the island, stands the 
Abbey of Bangor. If we had ascended 
a little higher, I would show you 
White’s and Magennis’s countries, and 
the Burgh’s old castle of the ford.” 

« What,” said the Franciscan, “ shall 
we cross that high hill whose precipices 
we see from Carrickfergus, between us 
and the south ?” 

“ We are on it, even now,” replied 
Mac Gillmore, “and just about to de- 
scend among the rocks you speak of.” 
Their path had brought them to a sud- 
den declivity, down which the monk 
was at first half afraid to venture ; but 
being assured by the outlaw that there 
was sufficient footing, he descended 
slowly and carefully leading the mule. 
Just then a wild-looking man started 
up from among the rocks, and came 
running with looks and gestures of 
excessive joy towards them; but 
Hugh More made a sign to him, and 
he stopped short and couched down 
again before the monk observed him. 
In the same manner he warned back two 
others who came forward to welcome him 
as he descended. As for brother Visgil, 
he did not raise his eyes from the path 
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till he had brought his charge in safety 
to comparatively level ground ; but 
when, at length, he looked up he was 
amazed beyond measure to find him- 
self suddenly surrounded by scenery 
the beauty and grandeur of which sur- 
passed any thing that his happiest ef- 
fort of imagination could have pictured. 
From the point where they stood, a 
eolonade of almost perpendicular rocks, 
rising in height as they retired, till they 
gained an altitude of many hundred 
feet, extended unbroken for a distance 
of a full half mile along the face of the 
mountain: it looked asif the whole brow 
of the hill had been hewn off, and seat- 
tered in fragments over its base. The 
ground below, thrown into grotesque 
undulations by the convulsion which 
had thus overlaid it with the ruins of 
the broken mountain, was clad with 
the tenderest verdure on all its slopes 
and hollows, where the long influence 
of the elements had wrapped the chaos 
underneath in a covering of vegeta- 
ble mould, till the craggy mounds and 
riven abysses were smoothed into one 
continuous surface like the billows of 
a green sea heaving and_ subsiding 
round the base of the overhanging 
precipice. Below, the sides and foot 
of the mountain were wooded for miles 
down to the water’s edge ; beyond, the 
tranquil loch lay undisturbed by a sin- 
gle sail from forest to forest. ‘The in- 
verted image of the opposite hills, 
lighted; by the declining sun, was 
brightly rendered back wherever the 
waters were themselves in the shadow, 
but where the level sunshine fell on the 
blue expanse, they glittered from shore 
to shore in one dazzling sheet of un- 
mixed splendor. The pleased Fran- 
ciscan could scarce confine his eyes to 
the path he was treading ; round and 
above him he gazed in increasing de- 
light, for, as he advanced, the scene 
grew momentarily fairer and more mag- 
nificent ; the sultry labour of climbing 
in the sunshine was past, and they now 
moved down a grassy pathway in the 
cool shadow of the rocks ; the rocks at 
every step reared themselves in loftier 
grandeur above them—the green hol- 
lows and fantastic hillocks took more 
sweeping and picturesque outlines at 
each new succession of the series, till 
at last, surmounting a low knoll, they 
came upon the brim of a verdant, bowl- 
shaped amphitheatre, in the centre of 
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which the astonished monk beheld a 
numerous herd of cattle folded and 
penned, while men and women appeuar- 


ed running towards them from the 
doors of green booths on its side, and 
the ringing of hammers and dusk glow 
of fire-light from a wide-mouthed 
cavern in the base of the precipice 
above, announced that smiths were at 
work in the neighbouring recesses of 
the rock. “ This is my dwelling,” said 
the outlaw, “I bid you welcome to 
Corby-land, and make you a free 
denizen while you please to stay with 
us; I warned away my out-posts as I 
came down, for I knew you would en- 
joy the surprise.” 

“And, gracious God!” cried the 
good monk, his heart failing within 
him at the thought, “can it be that 
this lovely spot is inhabited by 
heathens ?” 

“ Not if you can make Christians of 
them,” replied Gillmore, “but your 

eople have kept them in such heathen- 
ish training of late that I fear you will 
find them but ill-prepared to receive 
your doctrines.” By this time they 
were summoned by the multitude rush- 
ing forward in wild delight to welcome 
their chieftain. They were indeed a sa- 
vage-looking people, some clad in skins, 
and some in rusted armour, bare-limbed 
and bare-headed for the most part, 
shaggy and weather-beaten. Wildly- 
attired women, and half-naked children 
joined the throng as they advanced ; 
butthenews thatthe chief was wounded, 
kept all at a due distance till he gained 
the door of his own booth. Here he 
was lifted from the saddle by two of 
the better sort of the men, and borne 
to bed in their arms. In the midst of 
this concourse and confusion, brother 
Virgil kept close to his protector ; many 
were the glances of fierce surprise 
which he saw directed towards him; 
many and various the surmises which 
his presence excited among the lookers 
on. “ What brings the churl priest 
here ?” cried one. 

“ The false shaveling is come to 
play the spy among us ;” exclaimed 


another. 


“ He is one of the accursed Minorites 
too,” said a third, “I know him by 
his broad band and knotted cord ; the 
Tierna has belike captured him upon 
the hill.” 

“And do you think Mac Gillmore 
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would spare one of the Clan-Francisagh 
after last night’s work *” demanded the 
second speaker incredulously. 

“ Who knows but the knave has 
wealthy friends who will give a round 
ransom ?” was the reply. 

The Franciscan beard no more, for 
the door of the booth was closed 
behind him as he entered, and he found 
himself in a rude apartment crowded 
by the heads of the clan, and the chiet’s 
own attendants. 

“ Where isthe Bantierna?” demand- 
ed Mac Gillmore, as they placed him 
on a low couch of heather, spread with 
mantles. 

“She went with her maidens to watch 
for you at the low passes,” replied one 
of the attendants, “and we have sent 
Donough Ghasta to warn her of your 
coming ;” while he spoke the door 
opened, and a female of considerable 
beauty, but pale and greatly agitated, 
entered the apartment. Dearest 
Hugh,” she exclaimed, hastening to his 
bedside, “ where are you wounded? let 
me undo these bandages. Oh! thank 
God in his mercy that has sent you 
back to us at last !” 

“ That was not the exclamation of a 
heathen!” cried brother Virgil with 
involuntary enthusiasm, but the words 
spoken under his breath passed unno- 
ticed by the anxious group around. 

“I am hot and thirsty,” cried Mac 
Gillmore, “some of youfetch me drink ; 
the room wants air—leave me, my 
friends; and tell my people, Owen 
Mac Rory, to respect the person of the 
Minorite friar who brought me hither ; 
I owe him my life, Owen Grumach, and 
have sworn by sun and wind that he 
shall have no violence. Look to it 
that my oath is strictly kept ; lodge the 
good Christian in your own booth, and 
answer for his safety and honourable 
entertainment. Where has the Ban- 
tierna gone? Give me more drink, 
and put another mantle over me, for I 
am at once thirsty and shivering |” 

The Franciscan saw that fever was 
approaching, and would have advised 
the proper course to pursue, but there 
was no one there to listen to his sug- 
gestions ; the lady had suddenly retired 
to an inner apartment, and, before he 
could make his way to the chief's bed- 
side, Owen Grumach, a grim and 
shaggy warrior as his name implied, 
had seized him by the arm and was 
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leading him off with the other retiring 
bystanders. 

” Brother Virgil now found himself, 
with hie new protector, the centre of 
an eager circle of questioners. How 
had he saved the Tierna’s life ? whence 
was he coming ? whither was he going? 
what surety had he given that he would 
not betray the secrets of the Muinter- 
Gillmore? Some granted him credit 
for the service done their chief; others 
viewed hiin with suspicions which they 
did not care to conceal. 

“Did the Tierna himself say that 
the Gilly-Francisagh had helped him 
out of pe ril,” said one incredulous old 
man. 

“ He told me he had saved his life,” 
replied Owen Grumach ; “ but how or 
where he did not say; he was under pain, 
and used us few words as he might.” 

«°Till I hear it from his own lips, I 
cannot believe that it is in the nature 
of the Clanna-chriost to show mercy 
to one of our kindred after last night,” 
said the same grey savage. 

“You have his word for it, and 
mine,” replied Owen, “but let the 
Christian speak for himself; how could 
you, Gilly-Francisagh, find in your 
1eart to spare one of the Muinter-Gill- 
more after the deeds they had done by 
you ?” 

The Franciscan’s heart sunk, for he re- 
membered the smoke he had seen above 
his priory walls from the hill above ;— 
“Alas!” he effed, “I have not been 
with my brethremnow for three weeks 
and more ; I know not what may have 
happened them; I trust in God, my 
friends, you have done them no hurt.” 

“Come with me, and I will show 
you what has happened to them,” said 
Owen Grumach, with a smile of ominous 
import, and led the trembling ecclesi- 
astic forward to the cave. The flame 
upon a forge hearth, and the white 
showers of sparks flying from a bar of 
hot iron on a smith’s anvil in the midst, 
gave fitful but dazzling glimpses of the 
whole interior of the cavern. Here 
lay breastplates and iron helmets— 
spear heads and hatchets were scattered 
hate! ipiiée of lumber, horse-shoes, 
old bits and broken sword-blades 
crowded a third corner ; but there was 
one object which caught and fixed the 
eye of the Franciscan at the first glance, 
it was the metal work of a church 
window ; the stained glass still stuck 
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here and there in the leaded intervals 
between the iron stauncheons, and at 
every heave of the bellows and stroke 
of the hammer, these fragments shone 
in the sudden light with a radiance like 
flashing gems; for it was propped 
against a bench between the anvil and 
the mouth of the cave, and shattered 
though it was, one could still trace some 
vestiges of the beautiful figures which 
had once adorned it. The Franciscan 
when he saw what it was, shook from 
head to foot with horror and vehement 
indignation. “ Wretches,” he exclaim. 
ed, regardless of safety in the anguish 
of his outraged feelings—* you have 
laid your heathenish hands upon our 
beautiful stained oriel! you have torn 
down the sacred image of the blessed 
Francis! you have broken the bright 
picture of the virgin mother of God! 
may your souls be accursed for ever for 
this spiteful and devilish sacrilege! 
may hell rise up against you with flames 
and torments eternal, for this hateful 
and unutterable villainy! may the 
hands that did the abominable work 
rot! may the heart that prompted it be 
torn out and cast to the dogs! 
may”—— 

The outlaws had stood in silent 
amazement at first, at the energy of the 
pious brother’s indignation, at what 
seemed to them no greater offence 
than any other violent destruction of a 
Christian’s goods, but when they heard 
such horrible curses imprecated on 
them with all the sincerity of hate and 
abhorrence, they became enraged in 
turn, and but for the interference of 
Owen Grumach, who protected his 
ungrateful charge with anything buta 
good grace, for on his head the heaviest 
storm of the monk’s denunciations had 
descended, brother Virgil might never 
have lifted up his voice against the 
world’s wickedness again. As it was, 
his angry protector drew him forcibly 
away with one hand, while he repel- 
led the most determined of bis assail- 
ants with his drawn skeine in the other, 
and so had brought him, not without 
great difficulty, about half way to his 
own booth, when a woman of the 
chief’s household came with a message 
from the Bantierna to conduct the 
Christian priest to her apartment 
without delay. Boiling with pious in- 
dignation, brother Virgil was now 
eager to confront the leader of the sa- 
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crilegious band, to denounce him face 
to face—to defy him in the name of 
his outraged God—eome what might 
he was above all consideration of the 
consequences ; he was conscious of a 
courage he had never known before. 
Hitherto distinguished among friends 
for a gentleness of manner, almost 
amounting to timidity, he now felt 
himself in the midst of enemies in- 
spired with a sudden and _ intrepid 
anger which he doubted not was sent 
him from some higher source than his 
own timorous and forgiving heart. He 
entered the chief’s booth with a firm 
step and severe aspect, determined to 
vindicate the honor and supremacy of 
his God against whatever power of 
violence or infidelity he should en- 
counter. He had been conducted by 
another door to the Bantierna’s own 
apartments ; she eame forth from the 
room in which the chief lay, the mo- 
ment she heard his foot upon the floor. 
“ Holy man,” she exclaimed, approach- 
ing him with looks of eager supplica- 
tion, “if you have any skill in medicine 
help me to save my husband !” 

“Not though he were in the agony! 
not though a word of my mouth would 
save him from the pit!” cried the 
Franciscan, 

* Gracious heaven!” exclaimed the 
lady, “what has he done to offend 
you? why should you not show him 
the same charity now, you did an hour 
since ?” 

“ Knowest thou the deed he did last 
night, woman ?” cried the monk. 

“Alas!” she replied, “I thought 
you had known of that unhappy exploit 
before.” 

“ Never,” he replied, “had I known 
of that sacrilegious villainy, he should 
have fattened the wolves of the moun- 
tain before I had aided him !” 

The lady looked down in deep dis- 
tress ; “ God knows,” at length she 
said, “with what pangs it wrings my 
heart, to see the violent deeds of our 
people ; but Mac Gillmore was first 
set upon ; they had chased us out of 
Killultagh with blood-hounds and 
beagles ; your own prior was the fore- 
most in the foray ; he had all the church 
vassals of Ards and Claneboy in arms 
against us. You know Mac Gillmore 
makes no distinetion among enemies ; 
he deals with one as with another, and 
when he fired your priory in revenge 

Vou. VI. 


of the slaughter of Altmore he looked 
upon your walls, not as the house of 
God, but as the fortress of his people’s 

ersecutors. But my husband lies on 
Ris death-bed if I get him no help! Oh 
reverend father, forget your wrath 
against us—you have saved his life 
thus far—do not abandon him to death 
now! our last man of knowledge in 
medicine, was slain four days since by 
your people; they hewed him in pieces 
while he was binding the wounds of 
his own child ; but these wounds and 
bruises are beyond our skill to deal 
with, and, I see it by the wrapping of 
the bandages, that your hands are ex- 
pert in healing; forget your wrath 
against us and save him—save him, for 
his soul is dark with unexpiated sins ! 
oh, come with me and help me, and 
there is no reward too rich, no service 
too difficult for you to demand from 
us |” 

“ Woman,” replied the Franciscan, 
“all the riches of Rome would not 
tempt me. Let the enemy of God 
and his saints perish, for me! Shall I 
restore fleetness tu the foot that would 
soon again be foremost in the race of 
wickedness, or strength to the hand 
that only awaits returning power to 
lay the axe anew to our altars, or to 
hold another torch to the doors and 
roofs of God’s remaining sanctuaries ? 
No—let him die, for me !” 

“Thou a Christian!” exclaimed the 
lady in passionate accents ; “ thou art 
no Christian! thom art no priest of 
peace, no teacher of charity! Oh re- 
member, remember the lesson you 
would have others learn!” she con- 
tinued, changing from invective to 
appeal ; “think if this be not rather 
the cruelty of anger, than the severity 
of just resentment! think, I beseech 
you, of his people left without a head ; 
of me”—and she burst into tears as she 
spoke—“ of me and my little ones left 
alone among unbridled outlaws, without 
protection among them, or hope of 
being received back among my own 
indignant nation!” She sat down weep- 
ing bitterly, and the monk, considerably 
touched, but struggling to remain inex- 
orable, was well satisfied. to hear him- 
self summoned from a scene which was 
begianing to be too much for his reso- 
lution, by the voice of Mac Gillmore 
himself from the inner apartment ;— 
“Friar,” cried the outlaw, “ come 

y 
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hither. I would rather,” he said, when 
brother Virgil had entered, and before 
the excited ecclesiastic had time to 
utter any reproach, “that this news had 
not come to your ears so soon, for I 
was desirous that you would have 
stayed with us a little longer. Had 
known more of me, you would 

ave been better prepared to do me 
justice. But since it has happened 
otherwise, be it so. I owe you my life, 
so far—and my debt shall be well paid; 
here, Donogh Ghacta, hand me the 
priest’s drinking cups !” 

The attendant took the two richly 
chased goblets with their salvers from 
an iron-strapped chest that stood at the 
bedhead ; and brother Virgil could not 
repress a cry of mingled horror and 
astonishment, to see that they were the 
chalices of his ownaltar. But a more 
dreadful thought now crossed his mind, 
“Oh my poor brethren,” he cried, 
bursting into tears, “I can well guess 
what has been your fate, when I see 
the spoils of the altar polluted by these 
pagans’ hands—Gillmore,” he exclaim- 
ed passionately, “if you have shed the 
blood of one of Christ’s servants, 
never look for mercy here, or here- 
after!” 

“They did not give me the oppor- 
tunity,” replied the outlaw with a 
ghastly smile ; ae fled to the king’s 
castle; else these goblets might have been 
sprinkled with other blood than, I am 
told, you sometimes quaff from them.” 

. eaenst !” cried the Francis- 
can, “profane not the holiest of our 
mysteries ; if thou wouldst not have 
the lightning of heaven ‘fall and con- 
sume thee, profane not that tremendous 
sacrifice !” 

“ Peace, friar,” said Mac Gillmore, 
« I know little of your mysteries, nor 
is it my design to give you any just 
cause of offence. These cups which 
I took from your priory last night, I 
return to you—and, Donogh, give the 
good man that golden crucifix also, 
which I had, last year, from the monks 
of Kells. Friar, you are now free to 
depart whence and where you will, 
you shall have guidance and protection 
to the borders of my ve on 
whichsoever side you please ; I shall 
shift my — tomorrow before sunrise, 
so that your knowledge of my retreat 
will be unavailing, should you think 
yourself bound to send the friends of 
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your people against us. Is there aught 
else,” he continued, when he saw the 
monk delaying, “that you would hav 
and that is in my power to bestow ?” 

The monk’s anger was rapidly abat- 
ing ; he had expected little else than 
reproach and violence ; but to be res- 
tored to liberty, and loaded with gifts 
so highly valued, was a return for his 
denunciations such as he had not anti- 
cipated ; he paused, but still unwilling 
to compromise what had seemed to 
him a holy indignation, he hesitated to 
admit how far he was already conci- 
liated. “ 1 know not whether there be 
among your spoils a shallow oaken box, 
strapped with brass, and having the 
figure of a crucifix in silver on the 
top,” he said at length; “if so, I} 
would willingly exchange all that thou 
hast given me for its precious con- 
tents; it holds the relics of the blessed 
Francis.” 

“Know ye such a box, Donogh ?” 
asked Mac Gillmore; the attendant 
brought it from a recess occupied by 
spoils of a meaner value ; “ take it,” 
said the outlaw, motioning to the 
bearer to deliver it to the Franciscan, 
“take it, and may it be a prosperous 
possession; I give it freely; I ask 
nothing in return, but that you will 
speak justly of me and my people 
among your nation. If we have not 
among us these mysteries on which you 
set such price, it is because these men 
who profess to teach them have aban- 
doned us ; if we be cruel to others, it 
is because we have been cruelly treated 
by others ; but rude and rough-handed 
as we are, we still reverence our oaths, 
and discharge our obligations. « You 
are the first man of your nation whom 
I have ever had to thank for kindness, 
or to honor for what my untaught mind 
tells me is piety ; 1 had wished to see 
you teach that among my people ; but 
we are none of us complete in our pro- 
fession : the best armourer will leave a 
rivet loose, and the surest paced hobby 
will sometimes make a stumble—fare- 
well; this boy will guide you as you 
may desire.” . 

“ Mac Gillmore,” said the Francis- 
can, laying down the revered plunder, 
and going over to the wounded man’s 
bed-side, with a sudden impulse which 
he could not resist, although he had 
fearful doubts of its origin and instiga- 
tion,“ Swear to me that thou wilt never 
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again raise thy hand against my holy 
order, either in their sacred persons, or 
in their temples of worship—swear that 
to me, and [ will stay with thee, and 
tend thee with such skill as God hath 
vouchsafed me, and if I be overcha- 
ritable in what I offer, may God forgive 
me, for I mean the best !” 

“ Friar,” replied the outlaw, “ if a 
touch of your little finger would make 
me whole and sound as I was, this time 
yesterday, I would not buy your appli- 
cation of it, by consenting that any 
man should be free to injure me un- 
punished. If a wrong be done me I 
resent it, be the wrong-doer who he 
may. I ask not of your nation to 
exempt any kindred of my people from 
the chances and usages of war; and 
while we are at strife, no man whom I 
find warring against me shall go free 
of my resentment if I can reach him. 
Why should you be free from danger, 
while others, set on by you, are fighting 
at the sword’s point ?” 

“The ministers of peace should en- 
joy peace,” replied the Franciscan ; 
“the teachers of mercy should have 
mercy shown them!” 

“Ye are ministers of neither peace 
nor mercy!” exclaimed the wounded 
man, sitting up with sudden energy, 
“what was the peace that ye proclaimed 
at the high cross of Carrick, when you 
offered a hundred crowns for my head, 
and ten crowns for the head of any 
man or boy of the Muinter-Gillmore ? 
What was the mercy you showed in 
Altmore, when the weapons you had 
blessed spared neither old nor young, 
men nor womer ?” 

“Being rebels to both the church 
and the king, you are beyond the pale 
of mercy ;” said brother Virgil; “ had 
you come in and made satisfaction and 
submission, you would have had peace 
granted to you, and mercy shown you 
from the first.” 

“Ye are merciful to your own, and 
who is not?” cried Mac Gillmore 
scornfully ; “ but do you not teach 
from your altars to be merciful to 
all men ?” 

“We are all the children of the 
Church,” replied the Franciscan; “this 
world, is her patrimony, and all therein 
is her’s ; they are only her rebellious 
and ungrateful children that she chas- 
tiseth; but her bosom is ever open to re- 
ceive them back, and her hand is con- 
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stantly stretched out to snatch them 
from perdition.” 

“ And who is the king *” demanded 
the outlaw. 

“ The king,” replied brother Virgil, 
is the chief servant of the church, 
whom she hath appointed over you as 
a dispenser of good government and 
even justice ?” 

“I govern my own people,” said 
Mac Gillmore, “and while I can pre- 
vent it, no other man shall; and if I 
be master here, I can see no reason 
why I should be servant to your prior 
at the rock, or to your chief priest, 
whom I have heard of, at Rome.” 

“ But you ought, you ought,” cried 
the Franciscan eagerly, “all men 
having power should be accountable 
for its use or abuse; it is thus that 
kings and chieftains are accountable to 
the mother church.” 

“ And the church to whom is she 
accountable ?” said the outlaw. 

“To God,” replied the monk. 

“ And to God we are all accountable, 
without the intervention of either king 
or church,” cried Mac Gillmore with 
animation. 

“ Nay then, if thou grant that, I will 
not leave thee,” cried brother Virgil, 
glad of any excuse for yielding to his 
own benevolence; kneeling down by the 
outlaw’s side, he betook himself at 
once to the readiest measure for his 
relief. 

“ Why, how now?” cried Mae Gill- 
more, “ you mean to aid me after all ? 
By the hand that was never christened 
this is more than I hoped for; ho, Mary 
store ma chree, come to me, and help the 
good Minorite.” 

“ Now, heaven be praised!” cried 
the lady, as she entered, and beheld 
the charitable monk busied about the 
wounded man. 

“ The first word I heard you speak, 
lady,” said brother Virgil, —s up, 
“][ said that it was the voice of one 
who should have been a Christian.” 

The lady sighed deeply, but was 
silent. ‘“ Friar,” said Mac Gillmore, 
“talk to me of my failings if you will, 
but do not afflict the Bantierna with 
idle recollections.” 

“ Alas,” exclaimed the Franciscan, 
“ and can it be that she has fallen away 
from the faith of her people, to”— 

“ Friar,” interrupted the outlaw, 
“ this lady must not hear reproaches ; 
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if I be not a Christian, it is not for 

want of her endeavours; if she has 

been unsuccessful in her endeavours, 

she has, at least, failed in an undertak- 

ing, which no priest of your people till 

now has hadthe courage toattempt. Por - 
ten years of outlawry and hardship, 

she has been my stay and comfort in’ 
these deserts ; striving daily to make 

me a better man, and failing only be- 

cause the world would not allow it ; 

ay, long and patiently you strove, 

Mary, to win me to gentleness and 

mercy, but it was not in the hearts of 
our enemies to leave me room for 

either. Reproach her not, friar, she 

has been an angel of goodness to me 

and to my nation, through the worst of 
troubles; she is a daughter of an 

honorable house; there is no stain of 
shame upon her ; she is the mother of 
my children, and no man shall reproach 

her !” 

« But I tell thee, Mac Gillmore,” 
cried the still undaunted monk, “ that 
if she has fled out of the pale of the 
church to live in concubinage with a 
heathen. 

“ Thou liest, boddagh priest !” cried 
a boy of about eight years, who had 
entered while they were speaking, and 
taken the lady’s hand as he stood 
beside her, gazing with eager eyes 
upon the stranger: “my mother and 
the Gillmore were wed ‘by a Lord 
Abbot—were you not mother ?” 

“What, Harry a vic machree, are 
you there ?” cried the outlaw, smiling 
throngh the darkness of his rising 
anger, come to me and kiss me, a 
lanna ; you are the true Gillmore over 
Ireland. Yes, my child,” he conti- 
nued, fondling the handsome boy, “ we 
were wed by the priest, or she had 
never come to the woods with me; 
and you, Harry, shall be wed by the 
priest too, if you like it, to the best 
lady of their nation ; for when I make 
you the Tierna-more, my boy, you 
shall go down at the head of your 
kindred, and bear off lady and priest 
to boot, with leave asked of neither 
father nor bishop ; but go and get me 
a drink now, Harry dhas, for I am hot 
and thirsty.” 

“ Forgive me, lady ;” now said the 
Franciscan, “had I known this at first 
I would have been more ready to serve 
you ; but Mac Gillmore is in need of 
present aid, and we have already wasted 
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too much time in idle and heating dis. 
cussion.”. The monk was right ; Mae 
Gillmore’s excitement had but hastened 
the impending disease ; and, although 
they now did every thing for him that 
care ‘or ‘kindness could suggest, he 
grew wowse and worse, until, at noon 
next*day, he lay in a high fever. 

Bréther Virgil had done all that his 
skill extended t6, and as nature was 
now left to take her own cvurse, he 
was at leisure to go abroad and ob- 
serve more closely the manners of the 
strange people among whom it had 
been his hap thus to be cast. The 
scene was as charming as ever; turn 
his eyes which way he would nothing 
met them but picturesque or magnifi- 
cent objects. The loch lay glittering 
before him like a mirror farbelow. The 
rocks rose behind him in a wall, like 
the towers and bastions of a giant’s for- 
tress, but, in casting up his eyes to the 
grey furrowed brow of the precipice 
immediately over head, he observed 
that the rude smithy in which he had 
been the night before was not its only 
cavern; two others were visible be- 
tween it and the summit, the third and 
largest at a height fearful to look up 
to. Yet inaccessible as at first sight it 
appeared, the cave was tenanted, for 
the Franciscan saw a man standing in 
the wide archway. “It is our trea- 
sury,” said Owen Gramach, who, much 
conciliated by his late services to the 
chief, again attended him; “we keep 
our stores and spoils there during 
troublesome times; the better part of 
your prior’s treasure was sent up this 
morning.” 

“But how is it possible to get 
there ?” asked the Franciscan; “the 
rock seems inaccessible as a bare wall.” 

“ Yet there is no man of the Muin- 
ter-Gillmore, not bedridden, that could 
not climb to it blindfolded,” replied 
Owen ; “but the steps admit one only 
at a time, and a single man could keep 
it against the rising out of Ulster : it is 
a fast spot either for refuge or impri- 
sonment.” 

“ What, keep ye your captives yon- 
der ?” exclaimed the monk. 

“ When they are worth it, and the 
kindred is abroad,” replied Owen drily; 
“we could not otherwise make sure of 
a hostage of price in our sudden 
marches.” 

“Tt is a fearful prison,” said the 
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monk ; “methinks the dungeon itself 
were preferable. How horrible it must 
be to sit on that dizzy threshold, with 
the open world before you, and yet to 
feel that, one step back to life precipi- 
tates you into the abyss of death. If 
my body were confined, I should not 
wish my eyes to be ut large: I would 
rather count the stones in my prison 
wall, than gaze at such a prospect as 
the captives in that high eyrie have 
sickened as they looked on many a 
sweet summer morning.” 

“ Yes,” said Owen Grumach, many 
along look I have seen Red Savage 
and his brother give across at their 
own country yonder, when the sua 
would be rising over the hills of Ards, 
and they sitting, as you say, with their 
legs hanging over the rock here on the 
brow of Ben Madigan. I was in that 
cave with them from new moon to half 
moon in the fourth change after: it 
was at the time that the kindred were 
preyed by Ever Magennis and the 
men of Kilwarlin, when they had to 
fly into Massarene ; and I and three 
others were left here to guard the trea- 
sure and the hostages.” 

“If your prisoners had been bold 
men, they might have thrown you 
from the doorway unawares, or over- 
powered you when asleep,” said the 
monk; “it was a perilous charge to 
have them loose beside you in such an 
exposed post as that.” 

“ Had we left them at liberty to do 
as you say,” replied the outlaw; “it 
would have been a dangerous service, 
indeed, with such men as the two sons 
of the Seneschal ; but look again, and 
you will see that the cave has two en- 
trances: it is double, and the farther 
one alone is accessible: we gave them 
the near end to themselves ; for there 
is a strong door between. They 
needed neither fetter nor staple after 
they were once twisted up: and yet 
the world, as you say, was before them, 
and they might walk forth into the 
midst of it if they had a, mind.” 

“It was a cruel, though surely an 
illjudged device,” said the monk ; “ but 
these captive gentlemen; were they 
ransomed at lust ¢” 

“What! have you not heard of the 
deeds of the Mac Seneschals ?” cried 
the outlaw; “Alan Duff is now the 
terror of our people. The death of 
Raymond Roe rosounded over all 
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Ulster, from Loch Cor to Loch 
Neagh.” 

“What! was the son of the Senes- 
chal that chieftain of the Ards, whom 
l haye heard, Mac Gillmore murdered, 
after taking a thousand marks for his 
Transom ?” 

“Mac Gillmore slew him in fair 
fight,” replied Owen Grumaeh ; “and 
although the churls have it that he 
waylaid him on his return to his peo- 
ple, and set upon him with superior 
force, I know, for I saw it, that it was 
not till Red Raymond drew his skene 
and flung it at his face, that Hugh 
More would take to his weapon. It 
was a deadly quarrel this, and since 
nothing but the death of one or other 
would end it, why, better that the 
ransom money should be forfeited 
than that Mac Gillmore should be 
slain; but Alan Duff says he be- 
lieves the other story, and has sworn 
to have his blood,” pointing to the 
chief's booth, “meet him where he may: 
he swore it by sun and wind upon the 
broad stones of Buallylessan.” 

“ Jesu Maria, is the son of the 
Seneschal’s, a pagan too!” exclaimed 
the Franciscan. 

* No, he is of the Kinel-Chriost, like 
yourself,” replied. Owen Grumach ; 
“but ’tis little dread we of the hill 
would have of any other oath than the 
one I tell you; besides, Black Alan 
could not have sworn by the gods of 
your nation, for his oath was, that 
neither cross nor cell, church nor altar, 
should be sanctuary to Mac Gillmore 
on the day when he should lay hands 
on him. He has pursued us bitterly 
ever since: what with his feud and 
the forays of your people, we have 
had neither ease nor rest this three 
moons back. By the hand that was 
never christened, 1 would rather than 
all the cattle between this and Mourne, 
that [ had pitched him over, that day 
when he tried to push past me to the 
ladder head, as I could have done, so 
sure as there is spoil in Bangor, but 
for that fool Donogh who held back 
my arm.” 7 

“Thank God rather that sent one 
to keep thy hand from doing murder,” 
said the monk ; “‘ he would have been 
dashed into a thousand pieces ere he 
had reached half-way to the bottom.” 

“And if I could dash -him. ito 
twice ten thousand pieces, woyld it not 
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be the better service to my nation ?” 
demanded the outlaw. 

“It.would surely be a great dis- 
service to your own soul ;” replied the 
monk, fondly expecting to make some 
religious impression on his savage 
attendant. 

“What! could a man be blamed 
for knocking his prisoner on the head, 
and he trying to escape ?” cried Owen 
Grumach. 

“It becomes not us, who are our- 
selves prisoners in the bonds of Satan, 
to be over harsh with those who would 
escape out of our own chains,” replied 
brother Virgil. 

“What do you mean Gilly Fran- 
cisagh?” asked the outlaw; “are you 
not free to depart when you will? as 
for me I am bound to him in gossipred, 
but not otherwise.” 

“ Thou art ignorant ; thou art igno- 
rant,” said the disappointed Francis- 
can; yet, unwilling to abandon his 
first attempt so soon, he added, “I 
spoke not of an earthly thraldom ; but 
of a bondage worse than that of caves 
or dungeons ; yet the captives of that 
prison have been ransomed by the free 
bounty of a Redeemer, who asks but 
that they shall believe in him to be 
restored to liberty and life eternal.” 

“I'd rather trust to the thousand 
marks,” replied the savage with a grin. 

The monk hardly repressing an in- 
dignant rebuke, abandoned his attempt 
for the present with a sigh, and recur- 
ring to the subject of the feud with 
the Mac Seneschals, asked his rude 
guide, “was there no other cause of 
anger, besides the death of his brother, 
between Black Alan and Mac Gill- 
more: the oath he swore would, me- 
thinks, need some still greater cause of 
hatred even between savages.” 

Owen Grumach looked towards the 
chief’s booth, and placed his finger on 
his lips ; “if you would be friends with 
him,” he said, “be satisfied with the 
cause I have told you:” then, changing 
the subject with natural readiness, he 
asked, “ Do you know yet why it was 
that Mac Gillmore drew his skene 
upon you yesterday in the glen ?” 

“ No,” replied the Franciscan ; “now 
that we are friends, I had forgotten to 
ask ; but I suppose it was because he 
took me for one of the brotherhood in 
pursuit.” 

“ Just so,” 


? 


replied Owen ; “and no 
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wonder that he looked for little good 
at your hands, for he had left a bare 
plot of ground behind him at Saint 
Francis’s of the rock: we pulled the 
Ee house clean down: it would 
ave made you laugh to have seen the 
bare legged friars scudding down the 
high street with their books and strong 
boxes under their arms. I'll warrant, 
though, they left their knotted cords in 
the blaze; there will be no more 
scourging of backs there for another 
twelve-month—hand of my body, but 
we gave them the day’s true penance 
for ever |” 

“Thou art a shameless and a blas- 
phemous man,” said brother Virgil; 
“but I forgive thee on the score of 
thy brutish ignorance. Yet if thou 
hadst eyes to see or heart to under- 
stand, thou mightest profit, even unin- 
structed as thou art, by the example 
made of thy sacrilegious master. He 
laid his violent haads on God’s ser- 
vants and God has cast him down in 
return; so that it is doubtful whether 
he shall ever rise again.” 

“Had he got the fall, first,” said 
Owen, “it would have shown God’s 
regard for Saint Francis a deal better: 
there was little use in breaking his 
bones after the mischief was done.” 

“Gracious Providence!” exclaimed 
the monk, “must I hear thy ways thus 
called in question by a savage? It is 
but wasting the words of instruction to 
bestow them on him. Grim son of 
Rory, lead me again to your smithy, 
for | would preserve as much of the 
precious adornments of our oriel as 
your plundering hands have left un- 
broken.” 

“If it be the coloured glass you 
mean,” replied the outlaw, “ you need 
not look for it now: it was ground to 
shivers in tearing the bars asunder for 
the forge.” 

“ Jesu Maria,” cried the unhappy 
monk; “and is that beautiful and 
costly frame-work, that came across the 
seas at such a charge, already broken 
up and torn asunder by your smiths ?” 

“It is in three score pike heads 
before now,” replied Owen Grumach. 

“Holy and blessed Francis, hear 
me,” cried brother Virgil, raising his 
hands to heaven; “grant that the 
weapons to which the plunder of thy 
servants has been converted may yet 
be turned upon the spoilers of thy 
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sanctuary! grant that those who rob- 
bed thy servants of their shelter may 
yet be left with as little shelter or pro- 
tection from their own enemies.” 

« What,” cried Owen, “are you at 
cursing] us again,* Gilly Francisagh ? 
Take warning that if the kindred hear 
you a second time, I may not be able 
to keep their skenes from your throat.” 

“May God forgive me if I have iu- 
dulged in unchristian anger,” exclaimed 


to my lips upon an impulse which I 
feel to be little less than divine.” Just 
then a messenger came to summon the 
monk back to the Bantierna’s apart- 
ment. 


“I will tell you the remainder to- 
morrow night, my princes,” said Tur- 
logh, “if 1 were to begin the lady’s 
story tonight, it would trench on our 
hours of rest.” 


ther the Franciscan; “but the curse rose 
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e of 1,—FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF CAMOBNS. 
thou Que me quereis, perpetuas saundades, 
der- O, vain desires! why still this bosom burn ? 

ae Why juggle me with falsehoods o’er and o’er ? 
"He Time wanders by us and returns no more, 

- And though he came, yet youth would not return ! 
bey «7 His heavy march has quenched my heart’s first fires ; 
le His ‘gales have wrecked my bark of hopes and fears ; 
ener Then go, deluders! Youth and after-years 
Are no copartners in the same desires. 

Changed is that World of Mind in whose dominions 
I garnered up my bosom’s holiest treasures : 
The oracle of Age condemns my pleasures, 

Which hourly flee from me on faithless pinions ; 
And nowhere dawns, for me a single joy 
Which fate and whitening hairs unite not to destroy. 
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~S Il,——-FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 
p (WRITTEN ON GOOD-FRIDAY.) 
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‘ithy, Padre del ciel’! dopo i perduti giorni. 


f the Father of Heaven! after the ruined years, 
ol as Lost days, and nights of dim delirious care, 
5 vain Which I have spent in strugglings and in tears 
For her whose beauty is my heart’s despair, 
you To thee my spirit, fainting and benighted, 
need Now turns, and fain would supplicate for strength : 
nd to O! bid my destiny relent at length! 
er for O! let my Wilderness of Life be lighted! 
The eleventh long year of passion unrequited, 
appy Of Love, whose tyranny is fiercest over 
and The bosom of the unresisting lover, i 
ss the Now rolls, and still my fairest hopes lie blighted. 
roken Then wing my wishes tow’rds a loftier goal, 
hs 2” Thou who this day wert slain in ransom of my soul! 
heads 
rach. 111.—FROM THE GERMAN OF THE COUNT VON PLATEN. 
hear Venedig lieg nur noch im Land der Tréume, 


g his Lost Venice lives in Memory’s dreams alone ; 

| the The shadow of her olden glory falls 

of thy On wastes ; the lion underneath her walls 

ay yet Lies slain ; her prisons only breathe, and groan ; 
f thy - And yon proud ‘steeds on holy heights of stone, 
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Whose venerable aspect best recalls 
What Venice was ere classed with Europe’s thralls, 
The Corsican Usurper’s bridle own. 
Where is that king-sprung people, the beholder 
May ask, who reared those palaces and rooms 
Of marble which to-day, forgotten, moulder ? 
New generations rise as Time grows older, 
But, Venice! all thy better, all thy bolder 
Are ashes in the mighty Doges’ tombs ! 


IV.—FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE PORCHERES. 
ON THE EYES OF LA BELLE GABRIELLE, FAVORITE OF HENRI I¥. 
Ce ne sont point des yeux ; ce sont plutét des dieux ; 

Eyes ? No! they are not eyes, but gods that exercise 
Dominion over kings, whose light within them lies : 
Gods? Nay! but radiant skies, whose beams and azure dyes 
And changeful evolutions dazzle and surprise : 
Skies ? No! but suns that rise in brilliancy of guise, 
And by their glory blast our feebly-gazing eyes : 
Suns ? Rather lightnings they, with boundless powers of ray, 
Which flame before Love’s bolts, bright heralds of his way. 
If gods, would they display such all-destroying sway ? 
If skies, they could not thus eccentrically stray. 
Two suns? It cannot be ; but one in Heaven we see, 
Nor lightnings ; thine remain, and flash more vividly. 


Yet seem they all tome ; then henceforth let them be, 
Suns, gods, skies, eyes and lightnings, each alternately. 


(ORIGINAL.) 
V.—LIFE,. 
O, human Destiny ! thou art a mystery, 
Which tasks the o’erwearied intellect in vain ; 
O, World! thou art a cabalistic history, 
Whose lessons madden and destroy the brain. 
O, Life! whose page, a necromantic scroll, 
Is charactered with sentences of terror, 
Which, like the shapes on a magician’s mirror, 
At once bewilder and appal the soul, 
We blindly roam thy Labyrinth of Error, 
And clasp a phantom when we gain thy goal. 
Yet roll, thou troubled Flood of Time! Still bear 
Thy base wrecks to the whirlgulf of the Past, 
But Man and Heaven will bless thee if thou hast 


Spared for their final sphere the Noble and the Fair. 


VI.—LOVE. 
Spirit of wordless Love ! that in the lone 
Bowers of the Poet’s museful soul dost weave 
Tissues of thought, hued like the robes of Eve 
Ere the last glories of the sun have shone, 
How soon—almost before our hearts have known 
The change—above the ruins of thy throne, 
Whose trampled beauty we would fain retrieve 
By all Earth’s thrones besides, we stand and grieve ! 
We weep not, for the world’s bleak breath hath bound 
In triple ice the cisterns of our tears, 
But ever-mourning Memory thenceforth rears 
Her altars upon desecrated ground, 
And always, with a low, despairful sound, 
Heavily tolls the bell-of all our years. 
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Mr. Moore’s political rabdies is incura- 
ble. We are obliged to remember 
Lalla Rookh and the Irish Melodies 
when we forbear to call it contemp- 
tible. Age, which in other writers by 
diminishing the ambition for display, 
usually moderates the fervour of parti- 
zanship, has had no influence on this 

ttinacious and consistent champion 
of Freedom of Inquiry and the Church 
of the Inquisition ; the venerable fri- 
volity of his muse, though somewhat 
duller than of yore, is meant to be 
uite as effective in its aim; and our 
Pareendan Thersites, though he reach 
the years of Nestor, will still, we fear, 
be Thersites to the end of the chapter. 
It is, we must confess, a sight to us at 
once extremely ludicrous and ex- 
tremely pitiable, to contemplate this 
elderly gentleman so —_ regardless 
of the external decorums of even poeti- 
eal license of character, as still to be 
foand in clumsy dalliance awkwardly 
trifling with the toys which became his 
youth so gracefully ; now frolicking in 


pan, now foaming in politics; half freak, 
ulf frenzy ; and in the desperate con- 
sciousness of declining fame determined 
to mistake the retten breath of the fil- 
thiest faction that ever befouled the 


annals of any country for the incense 
which virtue and feeling gratefully 
offer to their interpreter and guardian. 
That his book is, with a casual excep- 
tion, heavy, we can pardon; perhaps 
he could write no better; perhaps his 

trons could not understand him if 

did :—but for its expression of un- 
decayed malevolence, for its new and 


eager manifestation that the fount of 
his youthfal venom is perennial, 
we will do him and haman nature 
the justice to say, that we be- 
lieve but one a can be ad- 
vanced. The characteristic passion 
of age demands to be fed ; and when 
the poet who once could charm us as 
Moore has done, descends to assume, 
«s his patrons or allies, the parliament- 
ary mob who are commanded by the 
Great Liar of the Age—to harmonize 
for the boudoir the- politics of St. 


* The Fudges in England: being a sequel to the Fudge Family in Paris. 
Small 8vo, London, 1835. 
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Giles’s—and to “ marry to verse” which 
we trust for his own reputation will 
not be “immortal,” the malignant dul- 
ness of a party he all but adulates and 
all but despises—in such circumstances 
we feel it is but charity to hope that 
his poverty and not his will consents, 
and that in the history of the poor 
productions of his latter years the fury 
of political fanaticism may give place 
in the chain of causation to the stern 
requisitions of Indigence, or perhaps to 
the artificial and acquired necessities 
of Avarice. We do not impute to the 
biographer of the Fudges any formal 
design of hypocrisy. Frail as is the 
literary character, this is seldom one of 
its many weaknesses; and deeply de- 
graded as is the author of Lalla Rookh, 
we do not yet believe him sunk so 
utterly. Without employing so com- 
endious a supposition, we can easil 
imagine how it is that “ the poet of all 
circles” has unconsciously corrupted 
into the Radical Rhymer, and the 
high-toned lyrist of love and war suf- 
fered his ambition to contract its object 
into the dirty dignity of being O’Con- 
nell’s laureate. By a paradox, but a 
true one, he has adhered to his party, 
and yet sunk as it has risen. hen 
that party had to grow! its ferocity un- 
regarded, ere s the emancipation of 
the Catholics had enslaved the Pro- 
testants, their very distress, though a 
pretext, was yet poetical, and it was 
only an innocent frolic 


To turn our Kates and Elleus frantic, 
And make rebellion quite romantic, 


At such a time the melodious treason 
of the little bard was alternately ridi- 
culed and applauded; for while none 
of us could be deaf to the lulling soft- 
ness of the numbers, we all laughed 
heartily at the pompous impotence of 
the menaces they conveyed. And we 
laugh at it still; for it was never the 
drawing-room sedition of the Irish 
Melodies that wrought the change 
which has set Mr. Moore’s patrons 
astride on the ruins of the constitution. 
Mr. Moore may have strutted with no 
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small elation as chief-piper at the head 
of the ragged regiment, but he never 
was admitted to its council of war, 
nor had his “sweet pipings” much in- 
fluence even on the brute courage of 
the combatants. This, however, is no 
dispraise, for the better his strain the 
more unintelligible to his audience. 
But though the multitude of pikes 
prevailed in this case over the melody 
of phrase, the ribaldry of O'Connell 
over the more refined rebellion of 
Moore, yet in these days bloomed the 
true Elysium of the poet, and these 
formed that “green spot in memory’s 
waste,” as he would himself entitle it, 
which he in vain endeavours to repro- 
duce, but of which the verdure is trod- 
den into mud by the clouted brogues 
of the very faction whose ruffianism he 
hymned on its way to triumph. In 
those days that faction was deprived 
of the firebrand that sought our pro- 
ene the sword that sought 
our lives—and Moore could cail that 
deprivation oppression; the impri- 
soned malefactor clanked the chains 
that bound him from plunder or 
homicide, and called on the world 
to view its victim! Where there 
is weakness human nature grants 
sympathy on demand, and seldom 
pauses to ask—is that weakness in 
the sufferer the weakness of disabled 
crime—is it the precaution of prudent 
self-defence in the inflictor? Every 
fool can lament misery as misery, (and 
compliment himself too on his tender- 
ness of heart) ; it is only the wise man 
who inquires while he compassionates, 
To relieve disabilities in the abstract 
would be to make a hell of earth. 
And if we change a word or two, the 
exhortations of the “ Melodies” are 
touchingly fitted to become the charter 
glees of Bridewell, or Botany Bay ; 
and we have no doubt would, under 
such an application, find many a sym- 
pathetic auditor ready to weep in 
unison to their complaints—always 
presuming that the heroes of the strain, 
(the “slaves so lowly, Condemned to 
chains unholy, &c. &c. &c.”) had left 
him a kerchief to dry his tristful eyes 
withal. It is thus that the puling 
pathos which groaned the hard fate of 
Ireland, was ever sure to find a weep- 
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ing audience ; and the patriotism of the 
peter only the more disinterested, as 
1e found it made his books to sell, 
He was the chosen bard of Erin and 
Longman ; he rhymed at the oppres- 
sors, and bade them relieve his desti- 
tute country—at a pound a line, 
Under a motive so delightfully stinu- 
lating, his national fervor grew abso- 
lutely unquenchable ; and—to inno- 
cently parody, for an instant, to our 
provincial readers, his own favourite 
style of punning profanity*—he “hung 
not his harp on the willows by the 
rivers,” for es found his richest notes 
to issue from the Bank. As to his 
male readers, ¢hey discovered in those 
Bacchanalian pages, the genial imagery 
ofan Atlantis genuinely Hibernian, a 
sort of Donnybrook Arcadia, where all 
was fighting, kissing, and drinking. 
And ifthe revered of publishers and 
papists— among the sterner sex his 
success was unquestionable, what shall 
we say of its omnipotence over the 
fair? Soft, amorous rebel, how could he 
fail ? “ We carry our swords in myrtles,” 
said the followers of Harmodius, and 
similarly invested with the festal wreaths 
of Venus, our poet’s weapon of war 
was unseen and invincible. Love and 
Liberalism floated into the heart in the 
same stanza, and the “daughters of 
Erin,” fascinated by the charms of the 
Anacteon, found the Tyrteus wholly 
irresistible. Who would not be a con- 
vert to those dulcet politics so sweetly 
anti-salique, where the dear reward of in- 
surgent daring was—asmile, the punish- 
ment of base dastard loyalty, a death- 
dealing frown; and where the terrific pa- 
raphernalia of sedition were so mingled 
with flowers, that, somehow or other, 
conspiracy became inextricably asso- 
ciated with kissing, and fighting, the 
king seemed the natural and necessary 
— to flirting successfully with his 
oveliest subjects. Erin became, to the 
universal imagination, a novel modifi- 
cation of the Mohammedan paradise, 
where the war and the wooing went on 
together ; houries, in their genuine 
green, beckoned through the dim 
clouds of every new Vinegar Hill; and 
the gallows that once terminated each 
avenue of treason, rose gracefully 
wreathed with shamrocks, and shaded 


* Fudges in England, p. 9, pp. 18, 19, &c, will supply instances ad nauseam. 
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into a bower of bliss. Oh! those 
delectable days, when. each morning’s 
register of fresh murders, was glorified 
by the ardent imagination of Mr. 
Moore’s fair votaries, into “the struggles 
of expiring freedom ;” when (have we 
not seen it ?) dyingly bending over the 
harp, and gazing on some witching 
lyric in the last number of “ the me- 
lodies,” the fair rebel of sixteen learned 
to uhite in one deep sigh, her remem- 
brance of Ireland’s wrongs, and of her 
last night’s partner ; to weave into one 
bewitching dream, the combined ex- 
citements of dancing and democracy ; 
and in one pathetic adjuration, to vow 
by the pale moon eternal fidelity to her 
country and her cavalier, 

But the charms of these days are 
irrecoverably past. Emancipation has 
removed its last poor pretext from 
rebellion ; popery has lost its poetry, 
and midnight massacre. (even of a 
parson) is become sadly unromantic. 
The theme has lost its spirit and its pur- 
gency. The halo of lustre that illumined 
the memory of those martyred victims 
of despotism, Emmet and Fitzgerald, 
becomes wondrously crepuscular —a 
mere Mac Halian halo, a veritable wa- 
ter-bucket illumination*—when trans- 
ferred to the living brows of Mr. 
O'Connell. We have ourselves known 
“Rhyines on the Rint” miscarry, and 
even.a collective ode to the Tail attract 
little notice from an unworthy genera- 
tion. And a bold Pindaric in Anapests 
addressed to the Liberator himself, and 
commencing, if we err not— 


“Great Father of Freedom and Maurice, all 
hail!” 


is never, we fear, destined to reach the 
perusal of his grandchildren. In 
fact, as we intimated above, the poetry 
and the party have proceeded inversely, 
and it seems that, unlike his own 
Minstrel Boy’s, Mr. Moore’s harp is 
most especially strung to “ sound 
in slavery.” Even rebellion is 
pitiable in the dust ; but rebellion ram- 
pant, rebellion merging in substantial 
despotism, rebellion sitting in the high 
places of the land, rebellion fittingly 
building on perjury the power that is 
employed to crush the ministry of 
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truth—this, in good sooth, is stuff too 
stern for poesy, an ascendant faction 
is too earnest in its work of vulgar 
violence to notice or value the effusions 
even of the most servile muse, and the 
bard who seeks to continue in the hour 
of prosperous revolution the inspira- 
tion that encouraged its adversity, will 
find—as we know well Mr. Moore finds 
at this moment—how. galling are the 
bonds that fetter the poet of faction to 
his party through all its atrocious for- 
tunes, and how, though it might per- 
haps be reasonable to stimulate by the 
magic of sound the besieging army to 
charge the walls of the city, every one 
will pity or despise the gifted idiot who 
flourishes his superfluous trumpet in 
the hour of triumphant plunder, or 
imagines that Ais strains will heighten 
to a keener gust of rapine, the wretches 
who are glutting their fury on temple 
and citadel, far too busy to listen to 
aught but their own delicious music, 
the crash and tumult of the devastation 
they are spreading around them. Mr. 
Moore’s little volume—we wish it cost 
less—will doubtless be read. It will 
“ fit audience find,” but we have a sad 
apprehension that that audience will 
indeed be“ few.” The reviewers must 
of course, in the way of their craft, 
read what the author of Lalla Rookh 
has written. A few smart radicals who 
contribute articles to the London Re- 
view, and to its more than rival, Mr. 
Roebuck’s Parliamentary Pamphlet, 
will borrow the book, ok pass the not 
immaculate copy from one to another, 
in order to be enabled to cite a line or 
two from “ their dear friend Tom 
Moore’s” ryghte wittie and conceited 
tale ; and if the author could sink it 
into the dignity of being a classic in 
the lecture-rooms of the London Uni- 
versity, there is no doubt but that 
expedient would extend the sale by a 
few copies. But beyond this we sus- 
pect that the Fudges must content 
themselves with their Parisian reputa- 
tion, whatever that may have been. 
The “ idol of his own circle” will 
find that in coming on English ground 
the idolatry that worshipped him has 
suffered the fate of all its brethren, — 
“the altar and the god sinking together 


* The reader is referred to our 12th Number for a slight sketch of the history 
of Father Mac Hale’s claims to these saintly insignia. 
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in the dust.” He will find that having 
chosen his fate he must consummate 
it; that he must now lick the earth in 
the intense humiliation of the slavery 
he has embraced as freedom; and that 
in the progress of the faction he must 
learn to content himself with the honor 
which we and the sneer of Britain 
have conceded him, that of being the 
chosen laureate of Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell, with, in lieu of the pipe of port, 
an annual cask of genuine Darrynane 
potteen, in which, we may presume, 
the bitterness of the beverage to the 
aristocratic palate of this lover of the 
people, will be abundantly compensated 
to his loyal heart—by the illegality of 
the manufacture ! 

So much for the fate of the “ Fudges 
in England,” the first quit-rent ode in 
Mr. Moore’s laureate labours. And now 
let us ask—though nothing be proved by 
his reasonings or his rhapsodies, is there 
not something proved by his eagerness 
to establish me circulate them ? Does 
notthe publication of the book demon- 
strate more than thecontents of the book 
can ever neutralize? Yes—such satire, 
like h risy, is the unwilling tribute 
which Vicepays to Virtue, Falsehood to 
Truth ; and not when the noblest hearts 
in England echoed the indignant ap- 

al of the defender of the Church of 

reland, not when the fervour of his 
auditory outrunning his own, drowned 
the close of each successive sentence 
in a flood and storm of acclamation, 
not then was the eminence of that dis- 
tinguished man one half so unequivo- 
cally acknowistgeler so unanswerably 
established, as it is in the publication 
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pamphlet, worthless for any other pur. 
pose, is invaluable for this. Every line 
of it—whether it bluster in scurrility, 
wriggle in sophistry, smirk in witticism, 
or parade before the shuddering de- 
cencies of mankind its shameless pro- 
fanity—alike is a tribute to the merits 
of the objects who have occasioned it, 
Mr. Moore’s is indeed a contradictory 
fate ; his oriental studies seem to have 
taught him to write backward. His 
a the biographies of 

yron and Sheridan!—is condemna- 
tion ; his abuse is an apotheosis. And 
were we to ask of Fortune, cruel as she 
is to the hopes of Protestant Ireland, 
one favor more than another, could we 
select a higher boon than that meetings 
to the result of which on the members 
of its sister church the harassed Chris- 
tianity of our country looked with 
anxiety and eagerness, should have 
their deep importance so unambigu- 
ously attested, as by thus eliciting the 
whole efforts of the genius—declining 
indeed, but still the genius—of the 
professional scribe of the faction? Is 
the fortress unimportant upon which 
this practised literary engineer has 
combined every artifice of attack ? Is 
it nothing, that in addition to his own 
outpourings he should have dived (we 
leave the allusion to the fancy) into all 
the accumulated filth and folly of the 
revolutionary press of the day, and 
sought to reproduce its nauseous effu- 
sions as fresh aliment for the cheated 
imaginations of his readers ?* Is it no- 
thing that in spite of conscious deficien- 
cies, the result, as he himself professes, 
of unavoidable haste, he should have 


of the pages before us. This paltry chosen to brave these consequences of 


* Will it be credited that such a writer as Moore was once, has been driven (by 
the barrenness of his case, or the declension of his intellect, or both together) into 
reiterating the indescribable stupidity of such stale jokes as, the jingle of Exeter- 
hail and Exeter-change, (the standard dulness of the whole radical press for a fort- 
night after the meetings)—of frying soles and souls, (our readers remember the old 
epigram on Harvey’s sauce)—of a servant dismissing his master—and many more of 
these miserable plagiarisms, most of them heavy enough at first, but wholly insufferable 
in repetition. V. Fudges, pp. 10, 82, 88, &c. &c. We cannot help adding that most 
of his points of wit are attained by the poorest of all possible contrivances—that of first 
inventing or recasting some pun or double entendre, and then framingalong preliminary 
process, often wholly irrelevant to the general subject of the book, in order to intro- 
duce it! This cumbrous scaffolding to his pleasantry is only a parallel to a well- 
known and common resource of many conversational geniuses in their decline ; that 
of preparing jokes at leisure, and afterwards bringing the conversation within range 
of the artillery of their deliberate sallies—so that wit may seem to be made readily, 
which is only ready-made. 
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the “rapidity with which he has 
brought the details before the public” 
(Preface) ; thatthe most laboured writer 
of our time should have left, according 
to his own avowal, probable imperfec- 
tions unsupplied, and probable inaccu- 
racies uncorrected, through the speed 
with which he has thought it necessary 
to administer his poetical antidote ? 
Does all this, or does it not, betray a 
bitter conviction of the profound impres- 
sion produced on the mind of England 

the atrocious revelations of Exeter 
Bau? This book, then, is an indica- 
tion cheering to Irish Protestantism. 
The party forgot their proverbial cun- 
ning when they commissioned their 
scribe to write it. 

But we have said more; we have 
called it a high tribute to the gentle- 
man who has had the enviable fortune 
of being the chief object of its viru- 
lence. Such satire, in such circum- 
stances, is the impudence of weakness ; 
it is conscious defeat ridiculously dis- 
guising itself in the robes of triumph. 
When Philip played the fool at 
Cheronea, the imperial buffoon had 
at least the excuse of victory ; but the 
modern rival of his venial indecencies 
is the busy babbler of his own disgrace ; 
it is the writhing and wincing of his 
torture that he distorts into the piteous 
semblance of a grin, while he attempts, 
like “moody madness,” to “laugh wild 
amid severest woe.” But as the prophet 
of old,—malicious critics would compare 
him to the prophet’s companion,—he 
involuntarily blesses those whom he 
comes to curse. 

We shal! see more distinctly how 
transcendently honourable is this libel 
to Mr. O'Sullivan, when we remember 
the boasted ability of the Accuser, 
compute the amount of the Charges, 
and reflect on the palpable Motive of 
them. 

First, as to the Satirist. It is no 
common champion who has been se- 
lected for the task; it is the most ac- 
complished lampooner of the day, one 
whose tendencies to vituperation seem 
so inexplicably essential to his nature, 
that by some strange obliquity his very 
praise resolves itself into a refinement 
of defamation, till it has been at length 
universally admitted, that a grave in a 
astond is a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, compared with the posthu- 
mous misfortune ofa friendly biography 
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from Mr. Moore. This Archilochus of 
encomium, this eulogist whose suicidal 
praise neutralizes itself, this essential 
Acid, this living and moving Gall of 
bitterness which even its own volition 
cannot sweeten—imagine what this 
instrument of vengeance must be, in 
premeditated vituperation ; and yet, 
such is the personage whose bad ener- 
gies have been set to work to construct 
the rack for Mr. O’Sullivan’s fame and 
feelings. The result is indeed the 
miserable abortion of a revenge that, 
scorpion-like, stings itself; but the ill- 
success of the performance does not 
lessen the rancour of the plan. Nor 
does it lessen the proof which the 
whole affair presents of the lofty esti- 
mation in which the faction are forced 
to hold their illustrious foe, when they 
matched him with an opponent deemed 
so skilfully sarcastic. But bitter is 
their fate—they are compelled, them- 
selves, to respect while they assail him, 
and they increase the world’s respect 
for him by their abuse. 

Again,—what are the charges in this 
laboured indictment? Here we have 
aii which ingenuity quickened by re- 
sentment could contrive ; if he be in- 
nocent of these, he must be immacu- 
late. We open the book; we yawn 
through some very unmeaning pages 
which we modestly conjecture are 
meant to be witty, (from the number of 
Italicized words, to assist the reader’s 
conceptions, in each line) but of which 
the point or purpose is sadly indistinct ; 
until, after cautiously groping for 
meaning in the starless twilight of 
three entire “ letters,” we come upon 
the first formal annihilation of our 
poor unresisting friend. As the cause 
of religion, and of Mr. O'Sullivan, are 
unfortunately found inseparably asso- 
ciated, it was absolutely necessary to 
commence this awful process of de- 
struction by some well-directed sar- 
casm, the object of which is to ridicule 
a professedly religious journal solely 
for having expressed “an anxious 
desire to be found on the side of the 
Lord.” Support us—we expire with 
laughter! How delightfully ludicrous! 
There is something so irresistibly 
funny in that absurd anxiety to do the 
will of God. Cheered by this inno- 
cent pleasantry at the vestibule, we 
enter the mansion. And how can our 
poor advocate (for whom even we 
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begin to tremble as we read) any 
longer stand erect, when he has been 
by our unpitying satirist invited to 
“come o’er,” in order to get dinners 
from “the saints,” that being now so 
clearly the concealed object of his 
journey of some hundred miles ; (the 
gormandizing knave!)and when the reli- 
gious ¢racts are invited, by a rather origi- 
nal ascription of musical powers, “to 
blow trumpets” as “ he comes to tell tales 
of woe.” But the worst is to come. He 
is—oh, horrible !—he is—suicide is his 
only resource !—he is—we ought per- 
haps to write he was, for after such a 
visitation he cannot still be breathing 
—he is actually nick-named O’ Mull 
gan! Aijas, our heart bleeds as we 
picture to ourselves the form, once 
somewhat stalwart, of our sensitive 
friend, pining in the fatal rapidity of a 
decline exceeding the whole powers of 
medicine and Marsh to restrain, as he 
gazes on the mystic, the indelible syl- 
lables. “ Had it pleased heaven to try 
him with affliction; had it rained all 
kinds of sores and shames on his bare 
head,” he might have borne it, but— 
O’Mulligan! Humanity shudders at 


the contemplation of sufferings beside 
which the dungeons of the inquisition 
are a paradise. 

But, farther still, as if by the simi- 
larity of the title to remind him, each 
domestic hour, of his woes, the 
wretched victim, already wasted by 
sorrow, cannot call for hot water or his 
slippers, but—oh refinement of torture ! 
—he involuntarily addresses his valet 
by the fearful nomenclature of O’Brani- 
gan!—Larry O’ Branigan—one of those 
blundering Irish servants of whom 
even the shilling gallery is now well 
nigh weary, and a fair proportion of 
whose bulls we venture to guess Mr, 
Power could have told the public 
much more amusingly than Mr. Moore 
has done, long before the arrival of 
the Fudges on the English coast— 
Larry, we say, plays an important 
part in the epistolary drama. We 
must give a specimen of his eloquence 
du billet, and perhaps the description 
of his departure from his home, which 
we meet in turning over the first page 
of his correspondence, will offer a fair 
specimen of the exceeding point of his 
style through the whole. 


« But God’s will be done !—and then, faith, sure enough, 
As the pig was desaiced, ’twas high time to be off. 
So we gother’d up all the poor duds we could catch, 
Lock’d the owld cabin-door, put the kay in the thatch, 
Then tuk lave of each other’s sweet lips in the dark, 
And set off like the Chrishtians turn’d out of the ark; 
The six childher with you, my dear Judy, ochone ! 
And poor I wid myself, left condolin’ alone. 


If our readers survive the drollery 
of this, let them turn over the next 
leaf. Larry becomes a chairman, at 


what he cleverly styles “ an up-and- 
down-place they call Bath!” So— 


«“pondherin’ one morn, on a drame I’d just had 

Of yourself and the babbies, at Mullinafad, 

Och, there came o’er my sinses so plasin’ a flutther 
That I spilt an ould countess right clane in the gutther, 
Muff, feathers, and all! the descint was most awful, 
And, what was still worse, faith, I knew ’twas unlawful. 
For though, with mere women no very great evil, 

To upset an owld countess, in Bath, is the divil ! 

So, liftin’ the chair with herself safe upon it, 

( For nothing about her was hilt but her bonnet, ) 
Without even mentionin’ ‘ by your lave, ma’am,’ 

I tuk to my heels, and here, Judy, I am !” 


Is it not killingly pleasant? Really, 
if Mr. Moore will write so laughably, 
we must provide ourselves with ribs of 


steel, or the Sardonic death will be 
our fate. 


But we are forgetting our more 
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direct subject, in these pleasing laby- 
rinths of poesie. Let us recover from 
the convulsions of our laughter, and 
be serious. We repeat then,—putting 
aside the obsolete twaddle which Mr. 
Moore expectorates against the 
“ Saints,” and the “ Parsons,” and the 
“ Law Church,” all of which we have 
been studying in that dignified journal, 
Paddy Kelly’s Budget, for some 
months past—we repeat in stern seri- 
ousness, what has Mr. Thomas Moore, 
or Mr. Thomas Brown, or Mr. Thomas 
Little, vel quovis alio nomine gaudet, to 
allege against the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan? Did we not remember 
how often this multinomial author has 
writhed beneath the quiet chastisement 
of the Irish clergyman, the supposition 
might at firstseem preposterous;between 
such men we might imagine that there 
could be no common ground, and that 
Mr. O'Sullivan might better say to his 
rival than Rousseau did to his,“ Quelle 
langue commune pouvons nous parler, 
comment pouvons nous nous entendre, 
et qu’y a-t-il entre vous et moi?” 
However this may be, in vain have we 
searched for the semblance of a dis- 
tinct fact, from the blasphemy of Miss 
Biddy’s diary to the blunders of Mr. 
Larry’s missives ; in vain have we 
satis for double meanings in every 
line, imagining that an insinuated ac- 
cusation might lie perdu in a pun since 
none could be detected on the face of 
the record. As to the general attri- 
butions of hypocrisy which befoul 
every page of this wee performance, 
and degrade its author at least as much 
as anything else he has ever yet done, 
Mr. Moore knows right well that any 
one may attribute disgraceful motives, 
who is unfair enough to make a foul 
charge, which, from its nature can 
never be distinctly and directly tested. 
We will show him just now that we 
too can analyse motives, though they 
shall not be motives of the character 
which he so unsparingly lavishes on his 
political and literary chastiser,—for we 
will not imitate his degradation—but 
motives which, in truth, are natural 
enough to every victim of disappointed 
ambition. What, we ask, is the ex- 
pressed ground of this writer’s charge 
against the defender of the Irish 


* As in 
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Church? It is this, versified from the 
scurrilous prose of the radical press, 
that Mr. O'Sullivan in early youth was 
a professing member of the Church of 
Rome, in which communion he had 
been brought up, and that (Mr. Moore, 
supplying such motives as we presume 
he best understands) he left that com- 
munion (as many other pure and holy 
men have done) to embrace the tenets 
of the Church of Ireland. Mr. O’Sul- 
livan has since, as a matter of course, 
become eminent in that church, as he 
would have become eminent in any pro- 
fession to which he devoted so unremit- 
tingly the faculties of so powerful an in- 
tellect. But let us descend for a moment 
to the nasty depths of Mr. Moore’s own 
argument, and ask, what is the extent, 
and what the nature, of the eminence ? 
Mr. O’Sullivan is not one of those 
opulent dignitaries whose revenues our 
poet’s oriental imagination has so often 
and so magnificently exaggerated. 
He is the rector of an Irish parish, 
and he is contented; but Mr. Moore 
knows as well, and feels far more bit- 
terly than we do, that his real distinc- 
tions are of a kind which would equally 
have been his, to whatever persuasion 
or profession he had belonged, the un- 
purchaseable distinctions of the intel- 
lect,—while had he belonged to any 
other, the worldly distinctions of rank 
and affluence would probably have 
been his, to a much greater extent. 
What then becomes of the accusation ? 
Where is the rich bribe which tempted 
this unpaid apostate? And where, 
oh where, can the diseomfited defamer 
hide his shame ? 

But with what unsullied nobility 
does real dignity of character rise 
above the insults of this low buf- 
foonery! When we see on the one 
hand Mr. Moore, exhausting to its last 
poor effort his already effete imagina- 
tion ; childishly jingling his words into 
silly pun or sillier rhyme, since he finds 
it hopeless to marshal them in argu- 
ment; appealing for his facts to his 
own raving romance, the memoirs of 
Captain Rock ;* for his jokes to the 
language of Holy Writ; and madly 
quoting examples which the most 
profligate would at least wish to imitate, 
as the fitting subject for a ridicule 


page 99. 
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whose outworn stupidity is its only 
antidote :* and when we contemplate 
on the other, a man whose mind has 
been devoted to the noblest purposes 
of man, the chosen advocate of the 
persecuted against the persecutors, he 
who truly spoke, as his assailant truly 
says, of the “martyrdoms” of the Irish 
church, and spoke of them with a 
gifted fervour which has placed him 
second to no orator of his day: we 
know not where to look for a parallel 
to illustrate the immeasurable distance 
between them. Compare them/ We 
might as well compare the glowing 
splendours of Etna or Cotopaxi with 
the mud volcanoes of Trinidad—the 
one flashing the unborrowed ardours 
of a genuine fire, the others sputtering 
their filthy deluge over every thing 
within reach of their defilement ! 

But Mr. Moore has a definite charge 
to adduce. He is of opinion—such is 
his solicitous tenderness for the welfare 
of the Irish church—that Mr. O’Sulli- 
van and his companion should remain 
in their own parish and oversee their 
own little flocks, instead of exposing 
the privacies of popery in the metro- 
polis of Britain.¢ As if any salutary 
ecclesiastical discipline would seek to 
restrain the expansive utility of such 
men, or asif such meninsuchtimes were 
not intended by nature to be the guides 
of a country as well as the guides of a 
parish, But, above all, is it not intoler- 
able—but no, we will gather patience 
from contempt—is it not passing all 
gravity to hear the unceasing aspirant 
after aristocratic distinctions, the pet 
as of London salons, conveniently 
oving his dear country a la distance, 
and ready to do every thing for Ireland 
but live in it—to hear this patrician 
Paddy enforcing such stout anti-absen- 
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teeism, without fear of awkward sug. 
gestions before his eyes, while his own 
disinclination to dwell in the country 
offers the simplest of all proofs of the 
insufferable den of discontent which 
his faction have made of it, 

A word, in the third place, as to the 
obvious motives of this publication. We 
say obvious, because they are demon- 
strable by unanswerable argument, 
Mr. Moore was not, on this occasion, 
merely the Scribbling Machine of the 
Romish party, wound up to go for so 
many pages ; he had a motive or two 
beyond the automaton, If the true 
principium et fons of the “ Fudges” 
were not a personal enmity against 
Mr, O'Sullivan, occasioned, of course, 
by an uneasy remembrance of reiterated 
exposures from that powerful pen, how 
happens it, we beg leave to ask, that 
the crigianl detector of Dens, the ori- 
ginal planner of the Exeter Hall meet- 
ings, and the advocate who stated the 
ease formally in each, passes without 
attack—is so unfortunate as not to be 
abused—through the volume? We 
apprehend this argument most incon- 
veniently conclusive. To whet his ire, 
we can imagine the agonized satirist as 
he wrote, hurling a frowning glance 
occasionally at the “ Detection of 
Rock,” and the “Guide to an Irish 
Gentleman.” Bitterly did he feel how 
each had routed his tawdry forces. 
The former proved him what we fear 
the forthcoming volumes of his Irish 
history will but confirm: as yet, in 
that work he has only, as Spenser says 
of himself, 


Vouched antiquities which nobody can know.t 


The latter stamped him, in his own 
prophetic words, a “ simpleton sage 
and a reasoning fool,” in meddling with 


* In reference toa religious meeting at Powerscourt, we are invited to laugh at the 
following citation from an abstract of the discussions :_—“* There was some very interest- 
ing inquiry as to the quotation of the Old Testament in the New, particularly on the 
point, whether there was any ‘ accommodation,’ ” (a well-known subject of theological 
inquiry, ) ‘or whether they were quoted according to the mind of the Spirit in the 


Old, This gave occasion to some very interesting development of Scripture. The 
progress of the anti-Christian powers was very fully discussed.” When we read 
Mr. Moore’s comments upon such things, and remember his period of life, we can 
say, unaffectedly, that our reproofs are lost in pity. 

+ This is intimated somewhere in the book. We are really too disgusted to open 
it again for more distinct reference. 

¢ The worst thing we know as yet against the book is, that the blustering block- 
head, M‘Hale, has called it inimitable. 
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« points of belief,” nor has it any fault, 
but the beautiful one of being too 
gentle and generous for ordinary con- 
troversy, and too refined for the class 
of readers who patronize the coarse 
and vapid volumes which it refuted. 
As we have consumed a good deal of 
aper—much more than we should ever 
a given to Mr. Moore, if the distin- 
guished object of his virulence had not 
eminently deserved these notices at the 
hands of the Magazine of Irish Pratest- 
antism—our readers can scarcely expect 
that we should give them much either of 
abstract or extract of this puerile pas- 
quinade beyond what they may collect 
from the paragraphs we have already 
written. The plan of the thing is 
really contemptible beyon« the heaviest 
descent of the most ponderous imagina- 
tion. When a writer composes an 
avowed fiction, we do not indeed de- 
mand the perfect symmetry of truth ; 
but we demand a shadow of possibility-- 
we demand thatinvention shall, at least, 
preserve an inferior and relative con- 
sistency. But will Credulity herself 
trust us when we apprise that amiable 
weakness, that in the “ Fudges in 
England,” Mr. O'Sullivan, a married 
man, is introduced as heiress-hunting 
in England; and that the whole point 
of this inexplicable enigma of stupidity 
is contained in the dénouement of his 
eventual disappointment in that pro- 
bable pursuit! The lady to whom this 
bigamist is wedded at the close, is re- 
presented as a sort of antiquated reli- 
gious idiot, and is, of course, most 
impartially meant to impersonate female 
Protestant piety in general. We confess 
that, tous, Mr. Moore’s own career seems 
not unlike that of Miss Biddy Fudge. 
The author of Little’s Poems, “making 
his soul” in the “ Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman,” would be to us quite as 
ridiculous as the dress-loving zealot 
whom he invents asa heroine for his own 
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tale; were there not, in every thing 
relative to religion, and more especially 
iu the contemplation of erring, and 
self-deceiving, and unrepentant Age, an 
object which excites feelings too solemn 
for sarcasm, and, did we not force our- 
selves te it as a duty, too sad for 
severity. And it is in this spirit we 
would close our remarks. If we have 
been stern to Mr. Moore, he will re- 
member how he has treated his an- 
tagonist. We have imputed no motives 
—we would be understood as imputing 
no motives,—directly and intentionally 
dishonorable, though many, indeed, 
which from their weakness, vanity, and 
frivolity lead—it may be unconsciously 
—to actions which we cannot and will 
not characterize as other than dis- 
graceful. Mr. Moore has ascribed 
the grossest intentional hypocrisy, 
with unsparing reiteration, to the 
high-minded object of his paltry 
vengeance. But we leave him to his 
own reflections. He may suffer these 
to be temporarily overpowered in the 
clamours of a despicable applause ; but 
we have a terrible assurance that they 
will make themselves be heard. It is 
the fearful doom of malice, that, in 
attempting to deprive others of charac- 
ter, it deprives itself of peace ; and— 
for, miserably fallen as he is, we 
cannot even yet regard Thomas Moore 
without interest—would to heaven that 
our pages could lead him to remember, 
ere it be too late, that, severe as may 
have been our transitory review, there 
is a severer still—that terrible REVIEW 
of which the remorse of an awakened 
conscience is the dread author, and 
from whose decision there is no appeal 
but to a Court in which that very Con- 
science is but warranted and vindicated 
as the Delegate of supreme justice on 
earth,—at once Accuser, Judge, and 
Avenger of self-convicted guilt. 
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SONETTO DI ANTOM MARIA SALVINI. 


DIO. 


Tu che mai fatto, il tutto sempre fai, 

E cid che festi gia, reggi e governi, 

Tu sotto il di cui pié fermi ed eterni 
Soggiace il tempo il fato il sempre il mai: 
Tu dai ’ombre a la notte, al giorno i rai, 

Tu il mondo attempi, e il paradiso eterni 

Tu né visto né seerto e vedi e scerni, 
E non mai mosso movi e moverai : 

Tu tutti i luoghi ingombri, e non hai loco, 

Tu premi i giusti, e tu castighi i rei, 
Tu dai Valgore al gel, l’ardore al foco : 

Tu te stesso in te stesso e vidi e bei ; 
Tu sei ch’ io non conosco, e pure invoco, 

Uno sei, trino sei, tu sei che sei 


SONETTO DI EUSTACHIO MANFREDI, 


A FILLE. 


ll primo albor non appariva ancora, 

Ed io stava con Fille a pié d’un orno, 

Or ascoltando i dolei accenti, ed ora 
Chiedendo al ciel per vagheggiarla il giorno, 
Vedrai, mia Fille, io le dicea, ’ Aurora 

Come bella a noi fa dal mar ritorno ; 

E come al suo apparir turba e scolora 

Le tante stelle, ond’ é Olimpo adorno ; 

E vedrai poscia il sole, intorno a cui 

Spariran da lui vinti e questa e quelle 
(Tanta é la luce de’ bei raggi sui!) 

Ma non vedrai quel ch’ io vedro : le belle 
Tue pupille scoprirsi; e far di lui 

Quel cl’ ei fa dell’ Aurora e delle stelle. 


MADRIGALE DI FRANCESCO DE LEMENE, 
LA BELEZZA. 


Di se stessa invaghita e del suo bello 
Si specchiava una rosa 

In un limpido ruscello. 

Quando ogni sua foglia 

Un aura impetuosa 

La bella rosa spoglia. 

Cascar nel rio le foglie, il rio fuggendo 
Se le porta correndo : 

E cosi la belta 

Rapidissimamente, oh, Dio! sen va. 
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SONNET BY ANTON MARIA SALVINI, 


THE DEITY. 


Thou that hast all things made, thyself still uncreate— 
That rul’st and guid’st thy works in earth and skies, 
’Neath whose almighty foot, fixed and eternal lies 
Time, Fate, what always was, what never hath been yet : 
Thou that giv’st night its shades, the day its light, , 
Heaven its eternity, and earth her span of years— 
Unseen, unscanned, nought ’scapes thy sleepless sight, 
Unmoved, the moving worlds thy wisdom steers ; 
Place chains thee not, for Thou all space canst fill, 
The bad chastising blessing still the good : 
Thou giv’st the flame its warmth, the ice its chill ; 
Thou thine own contemplation art, thine own beatitude , 
Thee I can but invoke, thou Great UNkNown, to me 
Sole, trine, that which Thou art, for none is like to Thee. 


SONNET BY EUSTACHIO MANFREDt. 


TO PHILLIS. 


Morn’s first pale light not yet had tinged the skies, 
And still f stood beneath the wild ash tree, 
Listening entranced to the soft melody 

Of Phillis’ lips ; then wishing day would rise 

And give me light to look in her fair eyes. 

“Sweet, thou shalt see how beauteous from the sea 
Aurora comes ; how, paling timorously, 

Each little star abashed, her presence flies ; 

And then thou'lt see the sun in brightness beaming, 
When stars and morn shall fade from heaven away, 

Lost in the radiance from his glad face streaming. 
But, sweetest ! thou'lt not see what, blest, J may— 

Thy lustrous eyes shine out and quench his gleaming, 
Even as he quenched the stars’ and moruing’s ray.” 


MAPRIGAL, BY FRANCESCO DE LEMENE. 


BEAUTY, 


O’er a swift, bright streamlet flowing, 
A rose stooped down one day, 
To catch in the limpid waters flowing 
Her blushing image gay ; 
But the breeze of morn came freshly by, 
And brushed the vain rose impetuously, 
Rending each tender leaf away. 
The leaves fell down the waves among, 
And they bore them, rushing for ever along, 
Far, far to the hungry sea. 
Thus rapidly, oh, God! still flies, 
Adown Time’s checkless river, 
The loveliness that most we prize, 
From our fond eyes for ever. 
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Ir was the last week in April, my 
leave of absence had expired, and I 
was hurrying to the village of to 
join a detachment of the Rifles, 
to which I was then attached. The 
morning had been sharp and gusty, 
but as evening came on, the wind 
dropped, and a small thick rain suc- 
ceeded. We stopped at for 
dinner, and for the first time, insides 
and outsides, with one exception, 
united round a well-covered table. 

None of my fellow-travellers were in 
any way remarkable except the indi- 
vidual who declined dinner, and beyond 
a first look, I scarcely noticed them. To 
judge from their conversation, some 
were in trade, and others were cattle- 
dealers. They ate with the despatch 
of men accustomed to discuss a travel- 
ling meal—comforted themselves with 
a strong infusion of “ real Roscrea,” 
assumed coats and cloaks, and, as the 
rain now fell heavily, every man pro- 
tected himself against the inclemency 
of the weather as he best could. 

I have already said that one person- 
age kept aloof from the remainder of 
the company, and while they were oc- 
cupied at the dinner-table, he gazed 
listlessly from the window. I looked 
at him with attention; he was tall, 
thin, stricken in years, dressed in 
shabby mourning, but “ every inch” a 
gentleman. I never witnessed such 
settled melancholy as his care-worn 
face presented ; while deep and ill- 
suppressed sighs occasionally escaped 
from a bosom, tno evidently surcharged 
with sorrow. To look upon that pen- 
sive countenance unmoved, was impos- 
sible. I felt intensely for his sufferings, 
although ignorant of the cause from 
whence they sprang, and, when the 
guard announced that the coach was 
ready to proceed, I would have given 
“a Jew’s eye” to have known the old 
man’s history. 

The rain came down in torrents, the 
outsides mounted to their places, the 
object of my curiosity prepared to fol- 
low them, when the coachman ad- 
vanced and touched his hat respectfully. 

“ You had better get in, sir—there 
is but one gentleman—lI’m sure he 
won't object.” 
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Object ! he would be a brute indeed, 
who would not submit to personal in- 
convenience to accommodate that meek 
and heart-broken stranger. The old man 
hesitated, looked upwards at the thick 
and murky sky, then at his own thread. 
bare surtout, bowed gratefully when I 
seconded the driver’s invitation, and 
placed himself beside me. The door 
closed, the horn sounded, “ all right,” 
said the guard, “ chit-chit,” returned 
the coachman, on rolled the mail, and 
the stranger and myself were left to- 
gether. 

Our tété-a-tété was but a short one. 
Four miles onward the coach pulled 
up, and my companion announced 
that his journey had terminated. He 
bade me a polite good evening, and 
once more I found myself in lonely 
oceupation of “the leathern conveni- 
ency.” 

I watched my fellow-traveller from 
the window, and remarked that both 
the guard and coachman declined the 
small gratuity he offered them. The 
old man passed through a ruined gate- 
way, into an avenue overrun with 
weeds, that led to a dilapidated man- 
sion. Suddenly a turning of the road 
shut out the stranger from my view ; 
next moment the building disappeared, 
and I flung myself back in the vehicle, 
and strove to sleep. 

The effort was idle; the old man 
could not be so readily forgotten ; for, 
short as our interview had been, his 
conversation and address had fasci- 
nated me. He was unquestionably a 
man of sorrow, but at times he endea- 
voured to be cheerful, and succeeded. 
Alas! “the sunshine of the breast” 
was with him but a transient gleam, 
sad reality returned, the smile sickened 
on his furrowed cheek, and deep, 
heart-sinking despondency overspread 
a countenance that once had glowed 
with benevolence and intellectuality. 


Three stages more brought me to 
my destination. My servant was 
waiting the arrival of the mail, and to 
him I consigned the charge of my 
baggage, and entered’the parlour of 
the King’s Arms, which I had selected 
for head quarters, during my military 
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occupation of the village where my 
party were cantoned. 

The coach proceeded on its route, 
my portmanteaus were safely deposit- 
ed, and Hall, my best man, then de- 
livered me a small book which the 
driver had found in the carriage, and 
concluded that it was forgotten by me. 
One glance told me that it was no pro- 
perty of mine, 1t was a memorandum- 
book, written closely in plain and old- 
fashioned characters. Whose could it 
be? The old man’s certainly. I 
turned to the fiy-leaf, there was a 
clear and remarkable autograph—the 
name was “ Edmund Harley,” and 
underneath, “ Dunlow Rectory, 1830.” 

Was Edmund Harley the melan- 
choly stranger? He was; the land- 
lord confirmed my conjectures, aud 
favoured me with all the particulars of 
his sufferings, that he knew— 

For forty years he had been in pos- 
session of two adjacent parishes, and 
the income they produced was cousi- 
derable, although, from the studious 
habits, and — disposition of the in- 
cumbent, scarcely a moiety of what he 
might have conscientiously demanded, 
was obtained. He was generally res- 
pected, for his blameless life and gentle 
manners had rendered him deservedly 
popular, Harley was not the man to 
amass wealth, and when a lawless com- 
bination against the Irish clergy, fos- 
tered by the passive endurance of an 
executive, who should have crushed it 
in its birth, carried misery and desola- 
tion into many a happy home, the aged 
rector of Dunlow was prominent 
among the sufferers. He had not 
saved a guinea ; for, confident in the 
stability of vested rights, he was con- 
tent with forwarding the professional 
interests of his son, and securing, by 
a life-insurance, an adequate mainte- 


nance for his wife and daughters, if 


they survived him. Alas! to a cer- 
tain extent that precaution was unne- 
cessary. His son died in a foreign 
land, his favorite daughter survived her 
brother but a twelvemonth—indigence 
followed affliction—his income was 
withheld, and his carriage, plate, and 
books, all were gradually sacrificed to 
meet demands every day become more 
pressing. His wife, a woman of high 
sensibility, was unable to sustain the 
loss of her beloved ones, with unex- 
pected and unmerited penury, and in 
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a few months she, too, was where the 
weary rest. 
The old man bore his trials as the 


follower of a meek Master should bear 
them. He was destitute and be- 
reaved—he had outlived those who 
should have closed his eyes—he had 
been stricken with poverty, but no 
complaint escaped him, and in an un- 
furnished and half-ruined house, once 
the home of happiness, he was pati- 
ently wearing out his appointed days, 
and waiting for ‘death, the deliverer.’ 

“And was he abandoned by all ? 
Oh, no! one there was who never left 
him. Ellen Harley—she, the young, 
the beautiful, the gifted—she on whom, 
in the brilliancy of the ball-room, the 
eye would turn—she tended the suf- 
ferer with that love that woman only 
knows. She shared her parent’s indi- 
gence without a murmur; and, while 
a once proud heart was breaking, the 
sigh was hushed, the tear repressed 
from starting, lest any indication of the 
misery she endured, might add to the 
wretchedness of her father.” 

I listened in agony to the landlord’s 
narration. What are fictitious sorrows 
to the sad realities of life? I never 
regretted that Fortune had not loaded 
me with her gifts till now. I unlocked 
my writing-case ; and the few bank- 
notes it contained were quickly under 
an envelope, and directed to Harley’s 
address. “ Heaven will repay you, 
sir,” observed mine host. “I will 
bring the letter to the office, and pay 
the postage, or the old gentleman 
would not, most probably be able to 
release it.” Great God! a scholar 
and a gentleman so destitute that the 
possession of a few pence was ques- 
tionable! It was indeed too true, 
and the landlord’s precaution was not 
unwise. 

Night came on, the torrents fell from 
the sky, the wind rose, the doors rat- 
tled, as every gust, with increasing 
violence, swept the sleet and rain 
against the windows. I never felt my- 
self more wretched and depressed ; and 
yet, why should a tale of individual 
suffering touch me so deeply ? Is not 
misery entailed upon existence ¢ and, 
sooner or later, every heart must 
bleed. I snuffed the candles, drew 
my chair closer to the fire, and opened 
the old man’s diary. But was I autho- 
rized to read that record of affliction ? 
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I paused, and laid aside the book. I 
taxed the motive that influenced my 
wish to learn more of the old man’s 
history. It was sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes, and a determination to relieve 
them if I had the power. I opened 
the manuscript again, and read the 
following extracts :*— 
* + ¥ 
* * + 

1830.—* The fortieth anniversary of 
my marriage,and Elizabeth and I have 
gone smoothly hand in hand through 
life. They told me, when I re- 
signed my fellowship and married my 
beloved, that I undervalued my talents 
and had no ambition. They were 
wrong. I knew I had within my 
power means to command worldly or 
collegiate honors: but they were right 
—I had no ambition beyond compe- 
tency and a virtuous woman. Was | 
not wise, and Heaven too bountiful ? 
My attached companion, my brave 
boy, my innocent and beautiful daugh- 
ters, the luxury of a quiet life, my 
books, my happy home: would lawn 
sleeves, or a provost’s chair repay 
them? No, no, Edmund Harley ; 
thank the Dispenser of all good for 


” 


the happy lot assigned thee 
* we 


« 

1831.—* Tithe resistance increases, 
and money comes in tardily. My wife 
urges me to lay my carriage down ; 
but to her declining health gentle 
exercise is necessary, and I must not 
deprive her of the means. Surely the 
governmeut will check these outrages ! 
If suffered with impunity, it is hard to 
say where the mischief will end.” 

> a * 

1832.“ Matters grow worse. They 
have posted threatening notices on my 
lvate. Not a shilling to be had. My 
ife insurance falls due within a month. 
Where is the money that shall pay the 
policy to be obtained? I fear the 
carriage must go. Poor, dear Eliza- 
beth! when I hinted at parting with 
my library, never was distress like 
her’s. She solemnly declared against 
entering her carriage again, and I 
know her determination. Well, well, 
we must wait a week or two before we 
sell it.? 

7 
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“ My equipage is laid down, Thank 
God, a provision for my dear wife and 
daughters is safe for another year.” 

* . . 

1832.—* Alas! the mischief is but 
siete. They have murdered my 
tithe-proctor to prevent his proving 
what is due me. He was an honest 
and inoffensive man—and his only 
fault, fidelity to his employer. I must 
provide for his family. Alas! I can 
Prardly provide a sufficiency for my 
own.” 

* « + 

1833.—* A letter from Frederick, 
He has heard of my embarrassments, 
and what a sacrifice does he contem- 
plate! To leave the army, quit the 
yrofession he glories in, and sit down 
in degrading inactivity at thirty-seven! 
No, Frederick, thy father shall never 
shorten a career commenced so _bril- 
liantly. I have written and implored 
him to abandon his design. I told him 
I had a present supply. There is not 
a shilling in the house; but surely the 
falsehood is excusable, for a few days 
will bring us the amount of the plate 
I have sent to Dublin to be sold.” 

* * * 

—“I have ended my distressing 
task, and sent a catalogue of my library 
to the bookseller. Heigh-ho! the 
work, or rather the amusement of fifty 
years is gone! I have kept a few 
duplicates, and I should be thankful 
that I had the means of averting want 
for a season, Emily looks ill: I fear 
my altered circumstances are preying 
on her in secret.” 

+ ” 7 


—— “The last Protestant family has 
departed. The murder of their neigh- 
bours, the Gilmores, has terrified them 
into a resolution to quit the country 
altogether, and they set off this morn- 
ing to embark at Limerick for the 
States. My congregation is now con- 
fined to a few policemen. Ten years 
since, | have reckoned one hundred in 
my church; but terror has graduall 
driven them from a place where life 
and property is not worth a pin’s fee.” 

* * * 


— “A letter sealed with black, and 
bearing the Jamaica postmark. My 
God! I dare not open it!” 


* The extracts are loosely taken from the manuscript. 
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——“He is dead! my brave, my 
only boy! For the last three days 
excess of misery has stupified me, and 
I have only awoke to the full con- 
sciousness of my loss. Frederick, 


Frederick ! my son, my son!” 
2 * 


—— “Another day has passed, and 
I am nearly frantic. Now do I feel 
the bereavement I have undergone. 
Oh, God, in what have I offended, that 
the phial of thy wrath should thus be 
poured on my devoted head? Peace, 
sinful man; to your closet, and there seek 
humbleness of spirit to bear thy Maker’s 
visitation. My brain is burning. Oh, 
God, preserve my senses, and teach 
me patience under thy decrees.” 
7. © * 


1834.—* I have risen from the bed 
of sickness—ten weeks of suffering ; 
but the Lord was merciful, and the 
hand of death was stayed. I am spared, 
alas! for fresh misery; during the 
period of my insensibility, the time 
allowed for claiming relief from the 
million loan expired, and we are desti- 
tute. We must sell the furniture.” 

. * * 

——“Emily’s cough is unabated, and 
I see a hectic flush occasionally redden 
her pale cheeks. Merciful Heaven ! 
spare me, spare me, my darling child !” 

* * * 


—— “I dread to ask the fearful 
question. Dr. Edwards is most kind : 
he redoubles his attention, and I have 
nothing but gratitude to offer. May 
the Lord reward him !” 

* * ” 

—“ Ellen has procured some mo- 
ney ; she showed me bank notes, and 
with a smile told me she was still 
wealthy. Where could that supply 
have been obtained ? 
my jaunting-car, I know, has been 
quite exhausted.” 

+ * 7 

——“ The secret is discovered ; Ellen 
has sold her harp. Her harp! the 
parting present from our lamented 

rederick !” 

. fe + 

“Emily is dying. The doctor 
has told the worst, and hope is extin- 
guished. Merciful God! support her 
unfortunate mother! Could [ but pro- 
cure the means of removing her to the 
continent—a milder climate mighy save 
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The produce of 


3ll 


her yet. Will the executive of Ireland 
suffer the rabble and their leaders to 
outrage the law of the land openly, 
and establish a reign of terror? I 
entreated a trifle, almost as alms, from 
a man indebted to me some hundreds ; 
and his reply was, that ‘if he paid me 
a shilling, his house would be burned.: 
Is this a Christian land, and what rulers 
have we? God pardon them the.misery 
they have wrought me and mine!” 

+ . * 

“Tis over. The grass is wither- 
ing on the grave of Emily, the beloved 
and beautiful; and her mother, like 
Rachel, refuses to be comforted. I 
cannot weep, although my brain is 
burning. Oh, my God, keep reason in 
her seat, and send thy comfort to a 
mourning mother.” 

a ° + 

— “Mr. Jones, the neighbouring 
curate, murdered in open day for at- 
tending a sick call from a dying 
soldier.” 

* + 7 

——“Attempted to bury the pen- 
sioner, but was assailed and hustled by 
the mob, who swore they would throw 
me into the grave. Obliged to leave 
the church-yard to save my life. The 
priest, 1 am told, performed some cere- 
monies after 1 was ejected.” 

2 . * 

“My wife suddenly attacked. 
It is cholera. Her enfeebled constitu- 
tion will render her a certain victim.” 

* * 7 

——“ The struggle is ended. Eliza- 
beth, wife of my love, thou are at rest, 
and in a better existence, united to 
your darling ones! Oh, that I were 
with you! But not my will, Lord, bat 
thine be done !” 

* . - 

—— “The monument to my son, 
erected by his brother officers, has 
been placed above the altar. It pays 
a noble tribute to the virtues of my 
gallant boy. I read the inscription 
with pride. How dear to a father is a 
son’s fame |” 

* + * 

I hurried over several pages, ‘The 
melancholy detail of continued suffer- 
ing was harrowing. I turned many 
leaves, and threw my eye over the last 
entry in the book, which, it would ap- 
pear from the date, had been made on 
the preceding day. 
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— “The only shilling I possess 
has been sent for a loaf. Ellen con- 
fessed our destitution, and for the first 
time her reliance on Providence seems 
abated. I will try a friend, one whom 
I once saved by becoming his security ; 
surely he will relieve me.” 

* * * 

The last extract ran thus— 

“TI am refused, and coarsely too. 
Alas, alas, how shall | tell Ellen that I 
returned as penniless as when I left 
home this morning!” 

* * . 

I was called off suddenly to give 
evidence before a court-martial, and 
three weeks elapsed before I rejoined 
the detachment. Anxious to visit Mr. 
Harley, [ mounted my horse early 
next morning and at noon reached the 
public house that is contiguous to the 
church-yard of Dunlow. A funeral 
— entered it, and while the service 

roceeding I strolled into the 
dan es to shelter from a shower. The 
interior of the building was ruinous, 
the seats dropping to pieces, the pulpit 
door fallen from its hinges, while, form- 
ing a singular contrast to the desola- 


tion around it, a beautiful tablet of 


white marble had been recently erected 
beside the communion-table. I looked 
at the inscription— 


“ Sacred to the Memory 
oF 
MAJOR FREDERICK HARLEY.” 


A nobler eulogy I never read, and it 
was a just one; for the deceased had 
been a gallant soldier, and bled at St. 
Sebastian, Orthez, and Waterloo. The 
funeral was over, the rain had ceased, 
and I left the church to visit the 
rectory. 

I found the white-headed sexton 
closing the broken gute with stones, 
and asked him “if Mr. Harley was at 
home?” He stared, and I repeated 
the question. The old man burst into 
tears. “ He is dead, sir ; we have just 
buried him.” 

“Good God! was his death sudden?” 

“No, sir; his heart for years was 
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breaking. He's gone—the best of men, 
the best of masters !” 

“ And his daughter ?” 

“A kind lady, aud quite a stranger 
to the family, heard of Mr. Harley’s 
death, and took Miss Ellen away yes- 
terday. 

és Then,” I said, half aloud, “I need 
not go farther.” 

“No, sir; at the rectory there is 
nothing but bare walls. The few arti- 
cles of furniture that remained were 
removed, under a decree, by a trades- 
man, before the old gentleman was 
cold.” 

Gracious God! and was this the 
end of a Protestant dignitary ? 

It was ; but, good my Lord Morpeth, 
let not this old man’s martyrdom excite 
ae sympathies too powerfully. What 

oots it, that a community of educated 
and unoffending gentlemen be sacri- 
ficed, who, trusting to the sacredness 
of their properties, dispensed with a 
liberal hand the income they received, 
never dreaming of the destitution that 
awaited them. Pshaw, my lord, it is 
their own obstinacy after all. You ex- 
tended your tender mercies to them, 
for a consideration, and they refused to 
prostitute their principles for a mess of 
pottage. Have you not gained your 
object ? and in Whig morality, surely 
the end justifies the means. Yes, for 
a few brief months it is possible you 
may hold office. You have propitiated 
the agitator, obtained the sweet voices 
of the tail, with the cooperation of 
some wretched Protestants—men who, 
if the foul fiend tendered the bribe, 
would barter their salvation for a 
borough. With this gang, you have 
for a time paralyzed the power, and, 
defeated the wealth, and talent, and 
respectability of Great Britain. Is not 
this a glorious boast for you and your 
accomplices of Stroud? Go on; but, 
as the Scotch say, “ bide a wee ;” and 
if the degradation of your slave directed 
party be not commensurate with its 
deserts, then is there, good my Lord 
Morpeth, on this earth no political 
retribution. 
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Statistical Survey of Ireland. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND.* 


Ir is with the most sincere and cordial 
satisfaction that we congratulate this 
country upon the appearance of the 
first portion of a work, of which it is 
but little to say, that it marks an era 
in the nascent literature of Ireland. It 
is also our profound trust, that it con- 
tains the germ of a more sane and 
enlightened system of domestic policy, 
and of a juster and more uniform con- 
stitution of public opinion and feeling 
upon many vital questions, which have 
been so often and so madly debated and 
so little understood. e much re- 
gret that the very brief interval which 
remains between the sending out of 
the present impression and the com- 
pletion of our number renders it ut- 
terly impossible for us to enter at 
large into its important details, or, 
indeed, to do more than endeavour to 
impress our readers with some sense 
of its general nature and real impor- 
tance. We confine ouselves the more 
willingly within this limit, from having 
observed with much regret the very 
inadequate interest in statistical in- 
quiry which seems to exist among us, 
while in the sister island and through- 
out the Continent there prevails the 
most enlightened sense of its funda- 
mental importance, as the very basis 
of all just reasoning upon the national 
interests of mankind. 

The impression, of which a copy is 
before us, has been limited to a few, 
rinted for the express purpose of 
eing submitted to the judgment of 
the statistical section of the British 
Association. We cannot in adequate 
terms express the pleasure we have 
derived ean the strong and decided 
approbation which it has received from 
these eminent persons, both indivi- 
dually and collectively; and if it may 
be permitted to select an instance, we 
may name one from whose high emi- 
nence, both as a practical and theoretic 
hilosopher, our own opinion derives 
justifiable confidence in praising what 
he has publicly ovahied with such 
eloquent truth. We allude to Mr. 
Babbage, whose name requires no ad- 
dition, and whose strong language in 


* Ordnance Survey of the County of Londonderry: 
Colby, of the Royal Engineers, F.R.S. L. and E., M.R.IA., &c. &e. 


Hodges and Smith, 21, College-green. 


commending this statistic survey is 
known to hundreds who had the gra- 
tification to be his hearers. 

A subject of pleasing reflection 
which must present itself with pecu- 
liar satisfaction both to Colonel Colby 
and the gentlemen who assisted in 
maturing and so far executing this me- 
ritorious undertaking, is the fact, that 
it has been set on foot at the very 
time most favourable to its successful 
completion, and at a period when its 
uses are most likely to be important. 
This latter point we reserve for the 
few observations which we shall pre- 
sently have to offer on these uses. 

As regards our first position, it 
is to be observed that at any pre- 
vious period the imperfect state of most 
of those subsidiary sciences, which have 
furnished so much of the most prae- 
tically useful material of its sections, 
must of necessity have left the plan 
both imperfect and incorrect to a great 
extent. Of this, nearly the entire of 
practical science might be summed, as 
affording proof: The chemistry of 
soils—geology in all its branches—bo- 
tany, with its improved details—all the 
vast improvements in agriculture—many 
oftheidiscoveries and institutions in trade 
and commerce—the vast alterations in 
machinery, and all the changes conse- 
quent upon the varied applications of 
steam—to which may be added the im- 
mense alteration which all the causes 
of national change have received with- 
in this last quarter of a century. In- 
deed, the almost gigantic labours ‘of 
previous statists, under all sorts of dis- 
advantage, must in many ways serve 
to guide and warn the more systematic 
and justly organized efforts of their 
better instructed successors in the same 
spacious field. But above all have 
these been indebted to the general 
spirit of scientific communion and co- 
operation which is a leading feature 
of the times. ‘The scientific at length 
may be said to constitute a single body 
—a republic of letters in the literal 
sense; and, indeed, the illustrious con- 
vention of the national intellect which 
at this mo nent honours our University 


By Lieutenant Colonel 
Dublin : 
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with its presence is but a result of 
the same spirit to which the compila- 
tion of this work is due. 
Before we proceed further we must 
ut our readers in possession of the 
lain heads and general arrangement 
of this work, and also endeavour to 
convey ina few words some notion of 
the instrumentality by which its mate- 
rials have been collected and arranged. 
Fortunately fur our narrowed time 
and space, the table of contents at 
once supplies us with a full and pre- 
cise summary, which we shall offer as 
it is, without wasting a single para- 
graph in superfluous comment, further 
than to remind our readers of the cir- 
cumstance that this present portion of 
the survey derives much added interest 
and importance from its including with- 
in its limits the city of Londonderry, 
of which the volume contains a splen- 
did etching, finished in the most con- 
summate style of truth, spirit, and de- 
licacy, by the same hand to which 
this work is otherwise indebted for so 
much of its most useful and attractive 
contents. 


SECTION I.—NATURAL STATE, 
DIVIDED INTO 
NATURAL FEATURES & NATURAL HISTORY. 
Hills Geology 
Lakes Botany 
Rivers, &c. Zoology 


SECTION IIl.—ARTIFICIAL STATE. 
DIVIDED INTO 
MODERN. ANCIENT. 
Towns Townland History 
Gentlemen’s Seats Pagan 
Manufactories Ecclesiastical 
Communications Military 


In this section of the Parish of Tem- 
plemore the important City of London- 
derry is included, and its description di- 
vided into—Name, Locality, History, 
State as to Buildings, and State as to 
People; the classification observed in the 
latter being—Municipality, Education, 
Benevolence, Justice, Commerce, and a 
Summary of the Population. 


SECTION I1l.—GENERAL STATE. 
DIVIDED INTO 

SOCIAL ECONOMY. PRODUCTIVE RCONOMY, 
Of which the mat- Rural 

ter is embodied in Manufacturing, and 
the corresponding Fisheries 

heads of the city. 

WITH A SERIES or 


Townland Tables. 


It is impossible for any thinking 
person to cast his eye over this table 
of heads without perceiving all the re- 
search it implies, and reflecting that it 
contains a summary of all that is im. 
portant to the existence of the social 
state. Most important as it regards 
science, it constitutes the emsential Brat 
principles of legislation; of commerce; 
agriculture; affords the most authentic 
materials for history ; and directly or 
indirectly combines itself with ever 
momentous question that affects the 
civilization and internal prosperity, as 
well as national existence of the empire, 

The Ordnance Survey of Ireland is 
the nucleus, around whose extensive 
and important operations, the whole of 
these laborious researches have been 
combined iuto a system. While it has 
directly supplied one leading division, 
it has directed and facilitated the rest, 
It has either supplied from its own 
body, persons competent to execute 
the several portions of an undertak- 
ing too various and extensive for any 
single mind or class of minds ; or with 
a truly philosophic liberality it has em- 
ployed and made one with itself per- 
sons of known ability, to prosecute the 
inquiries and draw up the reports for 
which they were severally competent, 
Thus laudably seeuring the very first 
abilities in each department. An admi- 
rable arrangement, to which is mainly 
attributable the superiority of this over 
all statistical works hitherto known. 

It is well known, that from the 
year 1825, there has been in progress 
an extensive trigonometrical surve 
of Ireland, the execution of whieh 
was committed to the officers of the 
ordnance ; a trust warranted by the 
experience of the English survey, as 
also by the scientific attainments of 
that body, whose military organization 
more peculiarly qualify them for an 
undertaking to which the most exten- 
sive cooperation and unity of conduct 
is essential. Of this body the central 
control has been committed to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Colby, under whose 
superintendence it became a school 
not merely of scientific topography, but 
of all the subsidiary researches which 
could become available for the more 
extensive investigations of this work. 

A few words will convey the extent 
and precise character of their imme- 
diate labours; and suggest a correct 
idea of the manner in which these must 
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have facilitated every other class of 
local inquiry. The trigonometrical 
survey of Ireland begun from a base, 
between seven and eight miles in 
Jength, measured on the shore of 
Lough Foyle, in the county of Lon- 
donderry ; this base is liable to a pe- 
culiar confirmation, as it is the verifi- 
cation base of the Scottish survey. 
The greater triangles into which the 
country is divided, are connected with 
those of Great Britain by triangles, 
the angles of which, are Benlomond, 
Sca Fell, Snowdon and Precelly top 
on the English and Scottish side: on 
the Irish, Knocklayd in Antrim, 
Sleeve Donard in Down, Kippure 
near Dublin, and Forth near Wexford. 
The detail survey followed in 1826— 
and met with some delays, both fromthe 
necessity of completing the system and 
of making some alteration in the scale 
of proceeding—as that first ordered by 
parliament was not sufficiently minute 
for the purpose of valuation. We for- 
bear to enter more minutely into this 
interesting topic, us its details are too 
familiar to the scientific and too little 
understood by others, to be capable of 
much penieed intesent in a cursory no- 
tice such as this. 

Of this plan, the conduct of the 
extensive Fetails was entrusted to 
such individuals as were known by 
the official authorities to be most 
competent, by their attainment, ta- 
lents, and tried experience. While 
the general supervision and unremit- 
ting attention of Lieutenant Larcom, 
preserved that unbroken communica- 
tion, which secured to each person or 
class the corrective experience of the 
whole. Upon the excellence of this 
judicious arrangement, the compilation 
now before us will amply testify. And 
we are enabled, upon the most satisfac- 
tory authority, to assure the public, 
that in every department of inquiry, 
the utmost reason shall be found to 
applaud the sagacious discrimination 
of Colonel Colby, for the selection of 
his agents and the enlightened system 
of arrangement and superintendence, 
which facilitated and matured their in- 
vestigations. By these individuals, 
the several reports were drawn up 
from their own materials, or from those 
which were provided for them by the 
joint labour of other members of the 
survey. It is also much to the credit 
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of both Colonel Colby and his able as- 
sistant in collecting and marshalling 
his statistic corps, that no sentiment of 
professional Seales so often the means 
of defeating the exertion of public bo- 
dies, prevented them from discovering 
and securing in every instance the per- 
sons most qualified by their knowledge, 
powers of investigation, or even of lite- 
rary composition. Nothing less, in- 
deed, than this comprehensive arrange- 
ment, which at the same time united 
military system, and the combined ope- 
ration of an organized scientific depart- 
ment with all that could be added of 
individual talent and efficiency, could 
have been equal to an undertaking 
equally extensive and minute in detail 
—requiring in the highest degree divi- 
sion of labour and unity of purpose— 
and presenting at every step the most 
enormous difficulties : the numberless 
and minute objects—the far extended 
field, ignorance, and prejudice, vague- 
ness, and contradiction. Neither could 
a happier means be devised, for secur+ 
ing credit, to a great work designed to 
stand as a fundamental authority in 
questions of the last social importance, 
than the fact that it comes before the 
public accredited by the known re- 
spectability of the conductors of a sur- 
vey, which has attracted the attention 
of Europe—both for its superior accur 
racy and the valuable improvements it 
has conferred on this branch of prac- 
tical science. We have now said enough 
to convey that general notion here re- 
quired, of the means employed in ac- 
cumulating and reducing to order the 
valuable materials which compose this 
admirable compilation. 

Of the full importance of such an 
undertaking, it would be difficult to 
convey a distinct notion. Nor could 
we by any means contrive to do justice 
to its merits either by extracts or by 
summary abstract. The extent of its 
details, and the summary character of 
a work in which nothing important to 
the social community is left out, forbids 
such an attempt. 

Our present purpose is earnestly to 
recommend this work, to the diligent 
study of all who entertain any hope to 
be useful in their generation, or fulfil 
a respectable part as members of so- 
ciety. Upon its value to science we 
will not say much, for where such a 
consideration can have weight, its 
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value is known. One remark may 
dismiss this head. If any one will 
cast his eye over the enumeration of 
topics, and reflect upon the fact, that 
the minutest information, on the best 
authority, is conveyed on every sub- 
ject connected with soil, climate, pro- 
duce, position, extent—external and 
internal structure—in a word, all 
attainable facts, relative to one small 
portion of a a He must, as- 
suredly, feel that such a work is a por- 
tion of the most perfect system of 
natura! history and geography that 
ever entered into the mind of philo- 
sophy to conceive. And that if the 
same labours could be imagined to ex- 
tend over the inhabitable globe—sci- 
ence should have little more to do— 
and the history of both man and the 
world he lives on would be complete. 
But we should but ill and ineffectively 
discharge our duty, if we were for a 
moment to lead any one into the mis- 
take of supposing that even this praise 
can do justice to a work whose merit 
is not its connection with general sci- 
ence; but its vital necessity to the 
welfare of the community. To this 
we must entreat the attention of our 
reader, as the ground upon which we 
claim his interest. Hasty as our peru- 
sal of the work has been, and still more 
hurried as our notice is compelled to 
be—we feel that it would be useless if 
we may not convey some impression of 
its important pretensions to those who 
only neglect statistical information be- 
cause they are not aware ofits objects. 
And first, let us invite the attention 
of our reader to the fact, that this is 
the sole foundation of well-ordered go- 
vernment and enlightened legislation. 
The universal application of the induc- 
tive principle, is now understood by 
every one. [t is a part of the humblest 
education to learn, that all those re- 
sults of reasoning which have any real 
authority, either in science or the prac- 
tical knowledge of the world, derive 
that value from experience—obtained 
by such means as are applicable to 
each peculiar department of knowledge. 
The astronomer observes and com- 
pares observations, the physical in- 
quirer makes experiments—the medi- 
eal professor registers cases. In the 
same manner should the economist 
and the legislator be possessed of 
his peculiar data obtained by their ap- 


propriate methods of enquiry. He 
cannot, like the astronomer, make ob- 
servations his ground of inference, 
because he has to deal with contingent 
states and transitory positions of feel- 
ing, interest, and event. Neither with 
the natural philosopher should he make 
experiments, because the health of na- 
tions and the welfare of mankind are 
dependent on the result. Yet, like the 
physician, he must possess himself with 
a register of cases, symptoms, and re- 
medial effects. He must be aware of 
general and local causes of sane or dis- 
eased action. He must study the na- 
ture and operation of counterbalanced 
humours, actions, or tendencies of the 
state. A knowledge which theory can 
no more supply, than it could have com- 
posed the “ mechanique celeste,” or in- 
vented the facts of geology. Patient 
and minutely registered observation of 
climate, soil, population, trade, state of 
knowledge and opinion, history, and 
local interests chiefly arising out of 
these, must furnish the data of all 
sound inference or theory which can 
have any practical application. It 
cannot be reasonably lost sight of by 
the economist—that the adjustment of 
conflicting interests requires the most 
precise understanding of those in- 
terests ; so also the equipoise of rights, 
and jurisdictions,—motive impulses and 
powers,—of collisions and oppositions, 
which are capable of being ruled for 
good or evil, by skill to be derived from 
the deepest knowledge alone. Can it 
be, for a moment, believed, by any 
one whose brain is clear from the pre- 
judices of faction, that legislation is 
so much more easy than any other sci- 
ence, that it can be safely meddled with 
by ignorance, or the random knowledge 
of a coffee-house, or guided by the con- 
flicting statements of a political debate. 
Unhappy, indeed, must be the result, 
if the ordering of great changes is to 
be at the mercy of a rash spirit of ex- 
periment and presumptuous theory 
which has been discharged from every 
other department of human reason. 
To this disregard and ignorance of 
statistic facts, it is due, that among all 
the varied applications of industry and 
talent, the statesman alone destitute of 
the first elements of his science is seen 
to grope along a doubtful path of rash 
conjectures and perilous trials which 
precipitate him from error to error 
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down the ag of the revolution.. To 
this it is to be attributed if cabinet 
policy and popular opposition are but 
agame of deception and chance ; and 
if the country, deeply as its interests 
are at issue, looks on with careless or 
blindfold interest, and take the worser 


On so extensive a foundation of 
facts must all just policy be laid; on 
so large a basis of facts, of which none 
is unimportant ; that it is only by the 
fullest and most minute register of all 
circumstances that can in any way 
affect a country through its whole ex- 
tent, that the acts of the legislature 
can be impartial, permanent, or exten- 
sively beneficial. A very simple illus- 
tration of this position may be found 
in the very occasion of the survey, 
which had its origin in financial expe- 
diency. The impossibility of justly 
distributing the burthens of local taxa- 
tion, was long felt by the legislature, 
and the continued subject of petition 
and popular complaint. For not onl 
were the local assessments unequal, 
being made upon the fallacious prin- 
ciple of the equal value of equal areas : 
but it was even impossible to remedy 
this evil, so as not to leave abundant 
cause for complaint until a precise va- 
luation founded on all the varied and 
numerous considerations which consti- 
tute the local value of land could be 
attained. Now it requires little know- 
ledge to perceive what numerous par- 
ticulars should be taken into account 
in order to obtain auch an estimate ; 
the nature of the soil, the quantity of 
fuel and water, the vicinity and de- 
mand of markets, the canine. the 
direction and value of human labor, all 
these and such considerations, with 


- their remote and proximate causes, and 


grounds of permanency or change, 
must enter to the utmost attainable 
extent into the computation. Every 
one is aware of the extreme instance ; 
that the value of an acre of ground 
can vary from twenty pounds in the 
agricultural outlet of a metropolis, to 
one in some remote aun at the 
distance of a hundred miles; and it 
may be felt in how many degrees, and 
from how many added causes the same 
extent of surface might rise or fall 
between these limits. 

With the same principle, few ques- 
tions of internal polity are unaffected : 
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the effect of the varied combination of 
a few chief elements is not only produe- 
tive of great variety of partial results, 
but the general political condition of 
the country is no more than the cumu- 
lative effect of the same first causes, com- 
bined with the influence of these local 
results. This is universally true ; the 
whole is in all cases determined by the 
active causes which affect its parts. 
With this principle, therefore, no great 

uestion of national economy is unaf- 
ected. And sound legislative wisdom 
is the combining such principles into a 
comprehensive view of the interest of 
the nation. Thus alone can it be justly 
said to be provident or impartial, or 
effectively maintaining the just rights 
of every place, class, and interest. 

We cannot indeed quit this topic, 
without observing how nearly con- 
nected with the want of useful infor- 
mation upon statistical facts, are the 
numerous errors and difficulties, in 
which our legislature has now for so 
long a period been involved. Those 
national disorders of which the true 
causes were not distinctly traceable by 
rash theory and helpless ignorance, 
were but too naturally attributed to 
causes which either had no existence 
or no connection with their supposed 
effects. In his ignorant terror, the 
inexperienced pilot ran his vessel upon 
the lee shore, and was wrecked upon 
the crags to which he had recourse for 
safety. Thus embarrassed, or terrified, 
by popular commotion, the statesman, 
ignorant of causes, may take for his 
guide the clamorous outcries of faction, 
which it is his safety to disregard ; or 
seek refuge in the outbreak of popular 
passions which it is his duty to repress, 
and thus yield to the pressure of im- 
pulsive forces without heeding their di- 
rection, till he is hurried with increas- 
ing velocity upon the shelves of na- 
tional wreck. To such an ignorance 
of political causes are we indebted for 
that portentous discovery of modern 
liberalism ; the desperate compendious 
principle of concession :—a fatality of 
compliance, by which each meretri- 
eious consent is the recognized reason 
for that which follows, until nothing 
worth taking shall be left. 

To the proprietors of the country, the 
study of this important compilation is 
equally to be recommended, whether 
in relation to their individual welfare 
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or public duties, For not only have 
they to discharge the duties of watch- 
ful constituents, but a still nearer 
and more immediately personal in- 
terest is to be someaied in acquiring a 
full, perfect and minute knowledge of 
such causes as can even remotely af- 
fect, or be brought to bear upon the 
value of property. By means of this 
extensive compilation, a relative know- 
ledge of such causes is to be acquired. 
The country proprietor can be pro- 
vided with a full view of whatever agri- 
cultural skill, legislative provision, or 
manorial arrangement may have ef- 
fected in other districts. He may 
adjust speculation by the growing wants 
of remote places, ur by the reflected 
light, which analogous facts cast upon 
the sphere of his own observation. He 
may learn wisdom from the experience of 
the,whole country ; and by an extensive 
conversation with mankind, learn to 
secure advantages or avoid evils. He 
is, by a work like this, supplied with 
the ground-work of an economy as ex- 
tensive as he has enterprise or talent 
to avail himself of. 

Whatever may be the general im- 
portance of these considerations, it is 
much augmented, when referred to the 
peculiar state of this country, where so 
much in every way remains to be done, 
both as regards commerce and the 
rural economy of the country. The 
introduction of the extensive improve- 
ments, required to bring into full 
operation its productive powers and 
great commercial advantages, must 
require the nicest application of prin- 
ciples, to the most extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge; of this the reports 
and memorials drawn up by the ablest 
engineers and surveyors on special 
questions, relative to the reclaiming of 
bogs and waste lands, to canals and 
internal navigation, &c. afford ample 
proof to those who will take the trouble 
to peruse them, that a right view of the 
interests dependent upon such ques- 
tions, is an indispensible preliminary to 
the diffusing rational views on national 
improvement, without which neither 
the legislator nor his constituents can 
be competent to rise above the petty 
cares of faction. 

But there is a more extensive se- 
condary effect to be looked for from 
the publication of this accurate and 
well-authenticated register of local 


facts.. The popular influence of know. 
ledge has always been looked as com 
paratively remote. But the channels 
of social communication have been 
augmented both in number and power ; 
intelligence has grown in the hotbed of 
revolution, and they who have employed 
themselves in deluding the people, have 
at the same time, sharpened their in- 
telligence and awakened their curiosity, 
Sound opinions and correct principles, 
soon form themselves into popular 
maxims, and find their way downward 
through many unsuspected ways. The 
peasant who has obtained a vicious 
schooling in the rudiments of policy 
from the sower of sedition, has his 
mind stirred for better seed; and 
though in this country at least, the 
dupes of our political Mokanna have 
been as it were nourished with infatua- 
tion, yet as the mind cannot unleam, 
we must chiefly trust to that spreading 
of sound knowledge, which alone can 
have any effect in dissipating national 
illusions, with which no sound govern- 
ment can coexist. This indeed is a 
truth of so much importance, that we 
cannot pass it by without a word. 

Where all is wrong, right principles 
can no more apply upon the ordinar: 
supposition, than the regimen of healt 
can be applicable to a state of disease, 
Political disorder must be met by such 
means as are in the strictest sense reme- 
dial, but it is equally truethat such reme- 
dial means cannot, without absurdity, be 
ordered upon the assumption that dis- 
order is the permanent state. To 
manufacture constitutions for a nation 
convulsed from end to end by faction, 
and involved in error and intellectual 
darkness approaching to barbarism, is 
the analogous mistake of modern 
liberals ; and in the highest degree in- 
dicative of their characteristic rashness 
and want of statesmanlike policy. In- 
stead of recognizing the fact, that the 
causes to be dealt with lie in the dis- 
ordered state of the national mind, 
they have laid their ignorant hands 
upon the constitution, to seex for and 
to remedy them. 

We must now endeavour to afford 
some account of the special matter and 
arrangement of a work to which we 
attach so much national importance. 

We should have much pleasure in 
presenting our readers with an abstract 
of the contents of this part-—-were such 
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ible—but neither time permits, nor 
fom the character of the work could 
it easily be done. They who are 
emabled to take interest in local infor- 
mation will be little contented with 
such a summary, and to those who 
cannot, it would appear dry and sterile 
of consequence. The division of 
Natural History, and Productive Eco- 
nomy occurs first in order: it has been 
drawn up by Captain Portlock, from 
observations made by himself and his 
assistants in the parish of Templemore. 
“In that parish,” says the introduction, 
“he derived little assistance from the 
previous researches of the surveying 
officers, in consequence of the linear 
survey having been executed at the 
commencement of the survey before 
the officers had acquired experience in 
the general nature of the work.” Cap- 
tain Portlock’s name, familiar to the 
scientific, is a warrant both for the 
value and accuracy of his observations, 
and his section will amply speak for the 
labour, as well as the curious variety of 
his researches ; we shall select a few 
extracts, which may give the general 
reader some leading notions as to the 
locality and the exceeding minutencss 
of observation. 


«“ Name.—The parish of Templemore, 
sometimes called Temple Derry, (Geaty- 
pull Dhoypte,) and more anciently 
(Dojfte) Derry, or Derry Columbkille, 
(Dojpe Cholujym Cylle,) derives its 
first and most usual name—Templemore 
—from the Irish Teampull mon, or 
“ great church,—Teampull (templum) 
being derived from the Latin, like most 
other Irish words expressive of Christian 
edifices, offices, rites and ceremonies. This 
name was originally applied, in a popular 
sense, to the cathedral, or great church, 
of Derry, in contradistinction to the 
smaller churches in its immediate vicinity ; 
and after the cathedral had become the 
parish church, its popular name of Tem- 
plemore was in a similar manner trans- 
ferred to the parish, There is every rea- 
son, however, to believe that the use of 
this name is not of very ancient standing ; 


for it appears from the Irish annals, that 


the cathedral, or Templemore, was not 
erected until 1164, and it is probable that 
it was not used as a parish church for some 
centuries later. Its more ancient appella- 
tion of Derry, would, therefore, still be 


the more correct one, and it'is generally so - 
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called in ecclesiastical records down to 
recent times. 

« Locatity.—A division only of the 
parish, considered ecclesiastically, is in 
this county ; the other, which is in that 
of Donegal, is subdivided into the de- 
pendent perpetual curacies of Muff, Burt, 
and Inch. Of the former division, a por- 
tion was included in the very ancient dis- 
trict called Moy-Iha (2045 Jte,) and 
the whole of it, subsequently, in the ter- 
ritory, or cantred, of Tir-Enda (Tin 
Gyo, ) of which the ancient chiefs were 
the Mac Duans ( 2Wac Dub4yy, ) ‘and 
O’Lappans (O’Lap4yy,) both of whom 
were of the Kinel-owen (Cyneul 
@0354)n,) or descendants of Owen, the 
son of Niall, monarch of Ireland in the 
fourth century. This division, to which 
alone the designation Templemore is 
here applied, occupies the most westerly 
part of the county of Londonderry, and 
includes merely the city of that name, 
with its N. W. Liberties. It is bounded 
by the county of Donegal on every side, 
except the E., where it is washed by the 
river Foyle, (which separates it from 
Clondermot,) and for a small extent by 
Lough Foyle. Its extreme length is 
nearly 10 miles, and its extreme breadth 
about 3}. Its content is 12611. 2r.2IP., 
including 3a. 3r. 27P. of water. The 
quantity of ground uncultivated is 2228a. 
In. 32p. It is divided into twenty-five 
townlands. 


“NATURAL FEATURES. 

** Hitts.—The surface of this parish is 
beautifully undulating, and presents a suc- 
cession of hills, generally cultivated or 
under pasture. A wide valley, extending 
from the river Foyle at Pennyburn in a 
north-westerly direction, separates the 
hills of the parish into two leading masses 
or groups. Of these the southern is the 
more prominent, rising at its western ex- 
tremity into Holywell Hill, which is the 
highest land of the parish, being 860 feet 
above the sea. This group is again in- 
tersected by the remarkable valley which, 
as it were, isolates the Hill of Derry; 
and its surface is further undulated by 
ravines, which, like that valley, conform 
in direction to the valley of the Foyle. 

“The northern group, of which the 
highest point—in Elaghmore—is only 354 
feet above the sea, is subdivided into low 
but distinct ridges by valleys parallel to 
the Foyle. Of these valleys, that of Bal- 
lyarnet assumes, in some positions, an 
importance little inferior to that of the 
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valley of Pennyburn. <A general view of 
this tract, when seen from the road to 
Culmore, combines the characters derived 
from its moderate height and frequent 
subdivision: it then appears a wide and 
undulating plain, bounded on the S. by 
the higher ground of the parish, and on 
the N.W. by the southern hills of En- 
nishowen. 


«“ Laxes.—The lake of Ballyarnet, 
the only one in the parish, occupies por- 
tions of three townlands—Ballyarnet, 
Ballynashallog, and Ballynagard. It is 
small, containing only 3a, 3x. 27P. and 
fills a shallow basin in the surrounding 
bog. Its height above the level of the 
sea is about 100 feet. 

«“ Rivers.—The Foyle is formed by 
the junction of the Mourne and the Finn 
at Lifford—the former having also re- 
ceived, in the county of Tyrone, the 
waters of the Derg from that of Donegal; 
it also receives the Deel, from Donegal, 
below Lifford, and empties itself into 
Lough Foyle at Culmore. The ancient 
Irish, however, appear to have applied 
the name Lough Foyle to the river, up 
to Lifford, as well as to the present lough; 
but, in the accounts of the early settle- 
ment by the English, they are distin- 
guished as the ‘harbour of Lough Foyle’ 
(the present lough) and the ‘river of 
Lough Foyle,’ by which name the river 
is called in the Down Survey, as well as 
in some later documents. 


« The ancient Irish name of the river 
and lake thus conjoined was Lo¢é Feabayl 
tijc LOD4)n, or the ‘ Lake of Feval, 
the son of Lodan,’ and it is always so 
written in the Annals of the Four 
Masters and other authorities. The 
origin of this name is explained in the 
Dinnseanchus—a MS. work anterior to 
the twelfth century—by a legend of the 
Tuatha-de-Dananns, who are stated to 
have been a Greek colony, importing 
that, at the time when the lake was 
formed, Feval, the son of Lodan, was 
drowned, and that its waves cast his body 
on the shore, and rolled a stone over it, 
which formed his sepulchral monument, 
The similarity of this legend to that of 
Selim in Byron’s ‘ Bride of Abydos’ will 
hardly fail of striking the reader. 

«: The river flows from S.W. to N.E. 
in a deep and tranquil bed, within the 
tideway. Its greatest breadth above 
Derry is at New Buildings, in Clonder- 
mot, where it measures nearly half-a-mile. 
Below Derry is an expansion of it, called 
Rosses’ Bay, which is 1} mile broad. 
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At the city itself it is narrowest, being 
only 1068 feet wide at the bridge. Its 
depth at high water is 22 feet, opposite 
Carrigan, where it enters the county of 
Londonderry : opposite Prehen it is 24, 
and it gradually increases to about 43, its 
depth at the bridge of Derry. The point 
where it enters the county is about 4} 
miles above the city. Its banks in this 
parish are bold, excepting at Pennyburn, 
where it is met by a transverse valley, 
and their beauty is heightened by orna- 
mental woods, which spread in many 
places to the water’s edge. 

“« Of the rivulets, which are insignifi- 
cant, the greater number either flow into 
the river Foyle or Lough Foyle; one, 
which passes by Coshquin, flows into 
Lough Swilly, in the county of Donegal, 

« The springs are numerous. Within 
a tract of not more than twenty acres, in 
Springhill and Creggan, no fewer than 
eight occur. These springs, percolating 
through the detritus of rocks, which 
abound in oxide of iron, become fre- 
quently charged with ochreous particles, 
and are sometimes slightly chalybeate. 

“ Bocs.— The bogsare scattered through 
the parish in insulated patches. 

“ Woops.—In Ballynagalliagh alone 
there is a small patch of wood, apparently 
natural. It is possible, however, that 
some natural wood may have been pre- 
served in the demesnes along the Foyle, 
which are all rich in ornamental planting, 

“ Coast.—The shore of Lough Foyle, 
where it borders the parish, is low and 
flat. 

« Cumate.—In an able essay by Dr. 
Patterson, the mean temperature of the 
city is stated to be 49, which is nearly 
that of the earth, as indicated by the 
mean of six wells in different parts of the 
city, the extremes being 17 and 7!. The 
range of the barometer is from 28.6 to 
30.6, and on an average of twelve years, 
the medium number of fair days is 126. 
The hygrometer of Le Luc varies from 
26} to 523, and the mean annual depth 
of rain is 34.2 inches; the latter has, 
however, been stated by Mr. Sampson at 
31. The ratio of winds during nine 
years was N. 295—S. 398—E,. 283— 
W. 1005—N. W. 737—N. E. 265—S. W. 
599—S.E. 454. 

« To estimate with certainty the varia- 
tions, if any, of this climate, long conti- 
nued and carefully conducted observations 
would be necessary. In defect of such, 
it may be mentioned that the farmers be- 
lieve and assert that a marked ameliora- 
tion has taken place, the times of seeding 
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and harvest being both considerably ad- 
vanced. In support of this opinion may 
be adduced the extending and successful 
cultivation of wheat, and the increased 
number of quails, a bird now compara- 
tively abundant, However, though the 
circumstance of a recent improvement in 
this respect may be probable, it would 
be rash to pronounce it, on the present 
evidence, permanent. 

“In the Annals of Derry, by Mr. 
Gillespie, two remarkable frosts are re- 
corded. The first was in 1740, when 
the river was frozen over, and an ox 
roasted on the ice, opposite to the Ship 
Quay. The other was in 1814, when 
the ice on the river was so strong, that 
carriages were driven over it in several 
places, and on the 6th of February a part 
of the bridge was carried away by masses 
of ice, floated down the river by the ebb 
tides and a very high wind; and when 
it is recollected that such unusual and 
impressive events are more likely to dwell 
on the memory than the more simple and 
unobtrusive fact of a peculiarly mild and 
genial season, it may be reasonably doubt- 
ed whether the change alluded to is more 
than a periodical return of warm seasons 
alternating with those of severe and ri- 
gorous cold. 

“ There are similar instances of hard 
frost, and other variations of weather, 
recorded in the earlier annals of the dis- 
trict, which, however, are not so imme- 
diately connected with the parish as to 
claim notice here. The most remark- 
able circumstance bearing on the subject 
was a meteoric appearance, which accom- 
panied the death of bishop Murry O’Coffy, 
in 1173.” 


This description which is preceded 
by a well-executed geological map of 
the parish of Templemore, is followed 
by us minute and precise a statement 
of its geological characters ; including, 
of course, the most interesting infor- 
mation as to the structure of the sur- 
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face of country, the nature and changes 
of its soil, &c. One further extract 
we must make for the interesting light 
it throws upon the subject of the for- 
mation of bogs.* 


“ In all such cases the process may be 
thus stated:—A shallow pool induced 
and favoured the vegetation of aquatic 
plants, which gradually crept in from the 
borders towards the deeper centre. Mud 
accumulated round their roots and stalks, 
and a spongy semi-fluid mass, was thus 
formed, well fitted for the growth of 
moss, which now, especially sphagnum, 
began to luxuriate. This, absorbing a 
large quantity of water, and continuing 
to shoot out new plants above, while the 
old were decaying, rotting, and compress- 
ing into a solid substance below, gradually 
replaced the water by a mass of vegetable 
matter. In this manner the marsh might 
be filled up, while the central or moister 
portion continuing to excite a more rapid 
growth of the moss, it would be gradually 
raised above the edges, until the whole 
surface had attained an elevation sufficient 
to discharge the surface water by existing 
channels of drainage, and calculated by 
its slope to facilitate their passage, when 
a limit would be in some degree set to its 
further increase. Springs existing under 
the bog, or in its immediate vicinity, 
might, indeed, still favour its growth, 
though in a decreasing ratio; and here— 
if the water proceeding from them were 
so obstructed as to accumulate at its base, 
and to keep it in a rotten fluid state— 
the surface of the bog might be ultimately 
so raised, and its continuity below so to- 
tally destroyed, at to cause it to flow 
over the retaining obstacle, and flood the 
adjacent country. 

«In mountain districts the progress of 
the phenomenon is similar. Pools, in- 
deed, cannot in so many instances be 
formed, the steep slopes facilitating drain- 
age ; but the clouds and mists, resting on 
the summits and sides of mountains, am- 


* The bogs of Ireland have recently attracted the attention of the legislature— 
and of late years become the object of both wise and beneficent speculation to private 
gentlemen in different districts; we have ourselves witnessed the young growth of a 
splendid demesne covering the bogs near Ballinlough ; and a respectable population 
gradually superseding the snipes and grouse over the same extensive district—under 
the humane as well as enlightened protection of Mr. Wills and Lord Mount Sandford, 
whose estates run side by side through this moorland wilderness ; both under the able 
management of Mr. Young. Some very important rules for the location of tenantry 
are strikingly illustrated by the contrast apparent between these and some of the 


neighbouring tracts. 
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ply supplying their surface with moisture, 
which comes, too, in the most favourable 
form for vegetation, not in a sudden tor- 
rent, but anceasingly and gently, drop by 
drop. The extent of such bogs is also 
affected by the nature of the rock below 
them. On quartz they are shallow and 
small; on any rock, yielding by its de- 
composition a clayey coating, they are 
considerable—the thickness of the bog, 
for example, on Knocklaid, in the county 
of Antrim, which is 1685 feet high, being 
near 12 feet. The summit bogs of high 
mountains are distinguishable from those 
of lower levels by the total absence of 
large trees. 

«“ The general phenomena of the growth 
of bog having been explained, as clearly 
as the subject at present admits, it is ne- 
cessary to describe in detail the remark- 
able fact, that successive layers of trees, 
(or stumps) in the erect position, and 
furnished with all their roots, are found 
at distinctly different levels, and at a 
small vertical distance from each other— 
a fact which has been noticed by Mr. 
Aher, and may be verified in the bogs of 
Mullennan, Shantallow, and Ballyma- 
grorty. On entering into this inquiry, 
it is necessary to premise, that the firs 
found in bogs are Scotch firs, which, 
from numerous experiments, are now 
known to grow and flourish when planted 
in bogs. Walworth Wood, near Bally- 
kelly, is an example—the trees having 
there grown for many years, and at- 
tained a large size under similar circum- 
stances. 

« Reverting now to the preceding re- 
marks, it appears that the consolidation 
of the lower portion of the turf was a 
necessary preparation for the first growth 
of timber; and—considering the huge 
size of the roots thrown out by these 
trees, and the extent of space over which 
they spread—the mode is readily per- 
ceived by which they obtained a basis 
of support sufficiently firm and extensive 
to uphold their rising and increasing 
stems. The first layer of turf was now 
matted by the roots, and covered by the 
trunks of the first growth of timber; but 
as the bog still continued to vegetate, 
and to accumulate round the growing 
stem, a new layer of turf was created, to 
support a second growth of timber, the 
roots of which passed over those of the 
preceding, and so on with a third or 
more, until at length the singular spec- 
tacle was presented of several stages of 
trees growing at the same time. Such 
seems a natural way of viewing the sub- 
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ject; but it is often stated that one 
stump is found actually on the top of 
another, which would imply that the 
lower tree had been destroyed before the 
turf had ascended to the level of the 
broken stump. In such an instance, 
using Mr. Griffith's example of the rate 
of increase of recent bog, and supposing 
it compressed by growth into one-fifth 
of its original bulk, little more than one 
hundred years would have elapsed be- 
tween the two periods. However, as 
but one decided example has come under 
actual observation in this parish, though 
many are spoken of by the country peo- 
ple, it is more probable that the evident 
superposition of roots, and the difference 
of level, have in many cases led to the 
idea of one tree being actually over the 
other—a phenomenon which, even when 
it does occur, is easily explained by the 
decay of some of the older trees in the 
progress of successive growth already ex- 
plained. ‘his effect is to be naturally 
expected as the consequence of age, and 
equally so of the accumulation of turf 
over the roots and stumps, tending to 
facilitate the separation of the trunk, by 
forwarding its decay at the point of junc- 
tion with the stump. It is, indeed, re- 
markable that, in the lower and larger 
stumps, this separation of the trunk ap- 
pears to have taken place close to the 
stump, which exhibits a jagged edge 
around its circumference, whilst in the 
trees of the higher stratwm there is usually 
a considerable portion of trunk attached 
to the stump, the tops of the trunks fre- 
quently rising above the surface. The 
example of tree existing above tree, al- 
ready referred to, is singular, inasmuch, 
as the lower one is a prostrate stem; but 
it is necessary to bear in mind, that as 
the progress of the growth of bog com- 
mences at the edges of the pools, or 
marshes, trees might have there grown, 
fallen, and sunk, before the internal parts 
had been filled and consolidated; and, 
also, that the great weight of some of 
these trees may have sunk them deeper 
in the bog than they had stood when 
first beginning to grow. A very inte- 
resting experiment, by Professor Linley, 
is detailed in the 17th part of the ¢ Fossil 
Flora,’ from which it appears that the 
Conifere are amongst the very few dico- 
tyledonous plants, which, when dead, re- 
sist the action of water: the experiment, 
however, was continued only through 
two years, and it may be doubted whether, 
as a rule, it would apply to the living 
tree. 
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«Combining all these phenomena to- 
gether, the mind is irresistibly led to con- 
template that ancient condition of the 
parish, when its hills looked over an ex- 
tent of marsh and morass, where waved 
a noble forest of lofty firs, the deep green 
foliage of which was only here and there 
broken and enlivened by clustering oaks.” 


The Botany and Zoology which 
come next in this section, we are forced 
to pass—they are equally indicative of 
patient investigation, and skilful ar- 
rangement. We must not omit to 
mention that any thing capable of such 
illustration is accompanied here as 
throughout with plates which do much 
credit te this work. 

From the natural state in the first 
section we ate led to the social or 
artificial state in the second. This is 
conveniently divided into its history 
and actual state, which are further sub- 
divided according to the divisions of 
these several subjects. The history of 
Derry is with peculiar felicity of clas- 
sification divided into that before and 
alter the reign of Elizabeth—a period 
from which the facts of the history of 
this country undergo much change 
as to value if not as to authenticiy. 
This section has been drawn up by Mr. 
Petrie, whose authority as the historian 
of Iveland, has been so variously 
approved, and is so generally known— 
that it would be a waste of time and 
words to dwell upon the propriety of 
of Col. Colby’s selection of him to 
this essential part of his plan. 

In the various discussions which we 
have heard on the subject of a statis- 
tical work like this—we have often 
heard it either questioned or endea- 
voured to be proved—that the history 
aud antiquities of the country must 
form an indispensible portion of its 
matter. We must be allowed to repeat 
some observations which we have 
already had occasion to express upon 
the subject. 

If the loeal history of a country 
were to have no other connection with 
statistics in general, but that of being 
best collected by the same instruments 
of research—~it would be a fully suf- 
ficient reason for its being included— 
upon its importance as a part of know- 
ledge we need not write a word, But 
it forms in fact one of the most essential 
elements of all rational statistics. The 
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present separated from the past cen 
throw no light upon the future ; it 
ceases to be knowledge. The exist- 
ence of all known things is transitory, 
and the existence of states and forms 
of civil existence, is like human life 
itself, a state of change. The very 
present can only be rightly seen 
through the medium of comparison, 
and is more justly seen as this is more 
extended. ‘The most important know- 
ledge of the statesman is that by which 
he is enabled to perceive the progress 
of human eveuts, as it is by tendency 
alone that the operations of causes 
can be justly estimated. The growth 
of national existence is to be analyzed 
in tracing the progress of events—the 
effect of every institution can only be 
weighed by looking on the page of 
history previous to its existence, and 
following downward from its immediate 
causes and first effects, to its combina- 
tion with subsequent causes weighed in 
the same balance. 

For this reason the record of such 
facts cannot be too minute—neither 
can they be in any case appreciated by 
their seeming value. We cannot 
know too much of the social history of 
man, when it is recollected that the 
social state is the ultimate object of all 
well-directed economics. 

It is with a feeling of pleasure, which 
will be more largely participated by 
the community, that we point out the 
unquestionable fact, that the history of 
Ireland, which, till of late, has been 
a field of grave and dull fiction, and 
chimerical conjecture, the plaything of 
the antiquarian, and the mock of his- 
tory—will find its place here, in the 
tangible garb of date, name and place, 
authenticated by rigid local inquiry, 
and uncorrupted by the preconceptions 
of any system. 

The history of every district, if it 
shall be drawn up like that of Derry 
from the most extensive and minute 
collation of records and authorities, 
and from the most industrious sifting of 
all local sources of infarmation, must, 
it is apparent, gradually become all 
that is required of the available history 
of the whole country ; and furnish the 
fullest and most trusty materials for 
the purpose of the general historian. 

It would be a task of exceeding dif. 
ficulty to make such selections as might 
present any just notion of that divi- 
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sion ; the particulars are too numerous 
and too full of curious matter for such 
a purpose, “The history of Derry 
anterior to the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, is almost ecclesiastical,” 

observes the writer of this section, 
“and in relation to its pagan times 
nothing is recorded with certainty but 
its name—Derry, Calgach—and the 
fact of its being a pleasant eminence 
covered with oaks. The erection of a 
monastery here, by the celebrated Irish 
Thaumaturgus, and apostle of Scotland, 

Columbkille, is assigned by the best 
authorities to the year 546,” &e. From 
this the writer proceeds with a chro- 
nological abstract of principal events, 
which are chiefly composed of invasions, 
burnings, and spoliations, which present 
asufficient picture of the time in which 
they occurred, “It is also evident,” 
observes our historian, “that minted 
money was as yet unknown as a circu- 
lating medium, at least in the north of 
Ireland ; and that the value of precious 
metals was estimated only by weight.” 
There also occurs here some interesting 
remarks and particulars relative to the 
first foundation of bishopricks in Ire- 
land, from which it seems to be the 
inference that the commencement of 
episcopal jurisdiction in this country, is 
to be found in about the year 1118; the 
writer can, however, form but a con- 
jecture from the specified data, and that 
probably confined to the locality under 
his inspection. 

We have next a brief but sufficient 
abstract of the substance of the ancient 
Irish Annals—valuable for the satis- 
factory testimony they contain of the 
thorough barbarism, and insecure poli- 
tical condition of the times they record, 
The petty tyranny of small independent 
chiefs—the perpetual bloodshed, na- 
turized by their incessant dissensions. 
The constant insecurity from abroad, 
consequent on the vicinity of a nation 
comparatively civilized. Such are the 
characters of an era, to which the Irish 
people are sometimes impudently told 
to look back with regret. But assu- 
redly among the many useful lessons 
contained in the annals of history, 
there is not oue more certain or more 
important, than the clear and satisfac- 
tory confutation which they offer to 
such insitlious asseverations ; as broadly 
and distinctly as it is possible to evi- 
dence by unquestioned statement, 
showing that all that is respectable in 
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spirit and principle—trade, letters, laws, 
a tempered government, and the polity 
of civilized nations, have been the im- 
mediate result of British connexion, 
That Ireland has grown with the 
growth, and strengthened with the 
strength of England ; ; and if we must 
admit a disparity in this progress— 
it is to be traced as distinctly as every 
effect has been traced from its cause— 
to the fatal action of perpetual resist- 
ance. The alternations of rebellion 
and necessary subjugation, have like the 
over frequent recurrence of constitu- 
tional disease, absorbed too much of 
the vital strength: and the causes of 
national growth have been wasted in 
recoveries which never have been 
allowed to proceed beyond a little way. 

From the ancient annals, the writer 
proceeds to give brief sketches of the 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the city ; 
of these we make a short extract for 
the curiosity of the general reader. 


“ Cuurcues, &c.—The Irish annals of 
Derry, preceding its occupation by the 
English, terminate here. Meagre, as 
already acknowledged, these notices are, 
but they afford striking evidences of the 
continuation in this part of the island, 
to so recent a period, of the original 
institutions of the country, and saddening 
illustrations of the insecurity of life and 
property, and the amount of misery and 
confusion, which were the inevitable re- 
sults of such a social system. The town, 
if such it might be called, was entirely 
ecclesiastical, and consisted, almost exclu- 
sively, of churches and the habitations of 
the clergy and monks. The former were 
evidently structures of stone, and the lat- 
ter of wood or mud; for in those days 
a stone house was called a castle, and the 
only structure of that kind recorded to have 
been erected in Derry was a small square 
tower, built by O’Dogherty, in the 15th 
or 16th century, for O’ Donnell, on a 
spot of ground purchased for the purpose 
from the erenagh MacLoughlin. Of this 
castle some remains are supposed to exist 
still; but of all the ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings not a vestige is to be found. 
They have shared the fate of that vene- 
rable oak grove in the midst of which they 
were originally erected, and which, as has 
been shown, had been preserved through 
so many successive ages with an equally 
religious veneration. 

«“ Sart Cotums’s Cuurcu, or Dov 
ReGtes.—A_ passage in the life of St. 
Columb, written in the 16th century by 
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O'Donnell, prince of Tirconnell, makes 
us acquainted with the position and form 
of the, original church of Derry, and 
shows that the conservation of those trees 
was considered by the clergy as a sacred 
duty, imposed upon them by the order 
of the patron saint himself. He writes 
thus :—‘ Many other signs and miracles 
were wrought by this servant of Christ 
in the same place, in which he himself 
dwelt for a long time, and which he loved 
above every other, and particularly that 
beautiful grove very near the Monastery 
of Derry, which he wished should be 
always left standing ; and he gave orders 
that, should any one of its trees be pros- 
trated by a storm, it should not be re- 
moved until after the expiration of nine 
days, after which one-tenth part should 
be given to the poor, one-third be re- 
served for the hearth of the guests, and 
the remainder be distributed among the 
people. From this veneration for the 
grove, when the holy man was about 
erecting the church, commonly known by 
the name Duibh Regles, he had rather 
that the foundation of the building should 
be laid in a transverse position, leaving 
the grove untouched, which by its density 
and contiguity rendered the place narrow, 
than that the building should, according 
to the usual custom, look to the east, the 
gteve being in part destroyed. But, 
that he might not appear to deviate en- 
tirely from the usage of the church, he 
ordered that the sacred altar, upon which 
he himself offered sacrifice, should be 
erected at the eastern side of the build- 
ing. The ruins of that church, remaining 
at this day [1520] demonstrate that such 
was its situation.’"—( Tr. Th. O’ Donnell’s 
Life of Columbhille, book Ist, chapter 
57th.) 

«“ TEMPLEMORE, OR CATHEDRAL AND 
Rounp Towrr.—The peculiarity of po- 
sition alluded to by O'Donnell was, it is 
probable, the only feature which distin- 
guished the Duv Regles from the con- 
temporaneous churches of the country, 
many of which stil! remain, and are re- 
markable for the simplicity of their form 
and architecture. Not so, however, the 
Temple More, or Cathedral church, 
erected in 1164, which was evidently 
one of the most distinguished ecclesias- 
tical structures built in Ireland previously 
to the settlement of the Anglo-Normans, 
and which, as Colgan accurately states, 
was 80 paces or 240 feet in length. 

«“ These churches, with their accompa- 
nying buildings, were situated adjacent to 
each other outside the present city wall, 


on the ground now chiefly occupied by 
the Roman Catholic chapel and ceme- 
teries ; and, with the exception of the 
round. tower belfry, were totally destroyed 
by Docwra, in 1600, to use their mate- 
rials in the new works which he erected. 
This tower survived till after the siege, 
being marked on the maps or plans of 
that time as the ‘ Long Tower or Temple 
More,’ and its site is still indicated by 
the name of a lane called the ‘ Long 
Tower.’ In the charter of Derry it is 
called « Columbkille’s Tower.’ In Ra- 
ven’s plan of the city, in 1621, it is re- 
presented as a very high and slender 
belfry; but it is incorrectly drawn as 
square, a common error in the plans 
made by English artists in Ireland in that 
and earlier times, as appears from many 
old maps among the MSS. in Trinity 
College library. In the popular tradi- 
tions of Derry and its vicinity this tower 
is to this day spoken of as a lofty round 
tower, built by St. Columb himself, and 
many legends are current of its miracle- 
working silver bell. It has been erro- 
neously supposed by Mr. Sampson that 
the ‘the old windmill,’ so memorable 
during the siege, and still existing as a 
pigeon-house at the Cassino, was the re- 
mains ef this tower.” 


We pass over many curious and in- 
structive pages of chronology, to the 
period after Elizabeth’s reign, here the 
writer professes to give an“ abstract of 
the more important events, which the 
reader will find fully detailed in the 
county history.” We would advise the 
general reader to peruse this abstract 
attentively, as containing, in fact, all 
the information he is likely to desire. 
The history of O’Neill’s rebellion, 
as might be anticipated, begins this 
era, it is given from the contempora- 
neous accounts of different writers. 
The history from this becomes well 
authenticated and momentous, contain- 
ing the fullest accounts of the charters 
of Londonderry, with its various in- 
fractions and revocations, the history 
of the governors, bishops, deans, and 
members of the corporation ; followed 
by a miscellaneous account of such 
eminent persons as were natives of 
this city. Among those occurs the 
name and a brief account of the well- 
known dramatist, George Farquhar, 
who died in the year 1707. 

The progress of the town of Derry 
is next traced from the plantation 
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which immediately followed the sack 
and burning of the original town by 
Sir Cahir O’Dogherty in 1608. 


«Tt appears certain,” writes the statist,” 
that of Dockwra’s town, within the walls, 
nothing had survived when the present 
was commenced bat the rains of the 
church, which originally belonged to a 
monastery of Augustinians, and was sub- 
sequently repaired for the use of the Lon- 
don colony; and without the walls, on 
one side, a smal) castle or fortalice which 
had originally belonged to O’ Donnell, and 
on the other, the aneient round tower 
belfry of Colamb’s Abbey. All these 
have long since disappeared. In point of 
extent Dockwra’s town was not more 
than half of that originally laid out by the 
Londoners, and now comprised within the 
walls; but it will be seen from the an- 
nexed copy of the original plan, drawn by 
Griffen, and preserved in the MS. cham- 
ber of Trinity College library, that it 
appears to have been his intention to 
have extended the town towards the 
south, in a nearly equal portion ; and, in 
a military point of view, this position 
would undoubtedly have been more judi- 
cious than thatafterwards adopted, which, 
by descending to the river, le{t it exposed 
to the fire of shipping. These imperfec- 
tions in the new fortifications did not 
escape the notice of the commissioners 
appointed by Charles the First, in 1628, 
to inquire inte and report on the Lon- 
doners’ plantation in the city and county. 
* We have veiwed,’ they state, ‘all the 
fortifications in and about the city of 
Londonderry, and do find a stone wall 
of 20 feet high well rampered within with 
earth, and 8 bulwarks ; but the city itself 
is so ill situated that both the walls, 
houses, and streets, lie open to the com- 
mand of any shipping that shall come to 
the harbour, and also to divers hills about 
the town, and to many other inconve- 
niences, so that in our judgment it is nota 
place of defence, nor tenable if any foreign 
enemy were to come before it.’ 

‘* Happily, however, the strength of 
the defensive works of Derry are now 
of little importance—and (with their use- 
less artillery, wisely preserved as memo- 
rals of the deeds they have performed 
or witnessed) in their present appear- 
auce, surrounded by inhabited houses, 
aid assuming the character of beauty and 
ornament, they exhibit the most grateful 
picture to the eye of humanity—a state 
of peace and security in little danger of 
being ever disturbed. 

“ The walls of Derry are now its most 
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ancient remains. By the original com 
pact between the town and the corpora. 
tion of London in 1609, it was stjgulated 
that they should be finished on the Ist of 
November, in the year following; but, 
though commenced, they were not 
entirely completed for severab years after. 
They were laid out and built under the 
direction of Thomas Raven, an engineer 
of London, sent over for the purpose, 
and the total cost of their erection, ‘ in- 
cluding ports, or gates, with all materials 
and workmanship, was £8,357. The 
original character of these walls will be 
seen in the annexed plan, made by 
Raven in 162}, copied from the original 
drawing m the MS. chamber, Trinity 
College, and in the following account 
as given by Pynnar in 1618-19 :— 


The history of these vicissitudes, 
and of the growth and progress of 
Derry is most strikingly conveyed by 
the four plates, of which two are de- 
scribed above. Of these, the first re- 
presents the original plan of Dock- 
wra’s-town ; the last, the city of Derry 
as it now stands. We have selected 
these particulars, not merely as occur- 
ring in the order of our hurried perusal, 
in which we have been compelled to 
pass so mueh important matter without 
notice: but as presenting a peeuliarly 
effective and instructive example of 
the natural progress of the social state, 
from that rude and simple state iu 
whick civilization may be fairly assumed 
to begin. To gaard against serious 
error, we must premise, that from a 
state of total barbarism there can be 
no progress whatever ; human history 
offers no instances of such, and philo- 
sophy has never found tenable reasons 
to support it. Man, originally civilized, 
can be traced into the degeneracy of 
savage life, the hunter of the deserts 
or the woods ; snd in this his progress 
is obvious, and easily either traced or 
exemplified. But while every /nown 
instance of barbarism is also known to 
be stationary, and in all its tendencies 
opposed to change ; all the known ex- 
amples of civilization begin from the 
records of rude and simple, but yet 
established civilization. The inferences 
from which would seem undoubtedly 
to be, that civilization is not the spon- 
taneous growth of nature, but consists 
in communicated habits, knowledge, 
&c., and that one of its important pro- 
perties appears to be an accelerated 
progress—an important statistic, as 
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well as philosophic principle, which 
we shall now proceed to prove. 

The proof that progress, simply con- 
sidered, is the result of civilization is 
obvious. Its first elements are social 
organization, and the rudiments of sci- 
entific reasoning applied to human 
affairs, the result of which, if we even 
omit the operation of the primary 
cause, would be invention and the 
multiplication of wants to employ it. 
This combination, in its simplest form, 
offers a case in which the progress 
must be intinitely small, and scarce 
without the limit of those counteract- 
ing causes which still enchain iu bar- 
barism the most illustrious regions of 
the east and south. Our concern is 
here with the next step. We have to 
assume the existence of commerce, 
and the continued pressure and stimulus 
of external causes—nations communi- 
cating to each other their arts, letters, 
wants, and hurrying on the march of 
events by the intercourse of trade and 
war. Now, if we begin at such 
astage—and with such alone is the his- 
torian or statist concerned—a curiously 
instructive operation of causes offers 
itself to the reader of an account like 
that before us ; for if knowledge leads 
to knowledge, and art to art—if in- 
creased civilization be essentially con- 
nected with increased wants, and 
these with multiplied inventions, we 
are possessed of a statistic first prin- 
ciple, of the first importance to the 
philosophic statist—namely, that this 
progress must be an accelerated pro- 
gress; for the increase of improvements 
becomes thus ax increase of operative 
causes. 

From this important principle may 
be fully understood why twenty years 
may in one era do more to advance 
mankind than two centuries taken at 
an earlier stage of civilization; and 
from this must be derived a main ele- 
ment in the calculation of future 
changes, and in attempting to estimate 
the progress of the social system. 
The neglect or ignorance of this prin- 
ciple is the reason why the operation 
of seemingly minute causes, has been 
almost universally overlooked by poli- 
tical writers. But we forget that we 
are not writing an essay on this inte- 
resting subject, to which we must find 
occasion to revert hereafter. 


We strongly recommend the perusal 
of this sketch of the history of Derry, 


and the study of the interesting plates 
which accompany it. The reflections 
they convey are affecting to humanity, 
as well as instructive to the historian. 
From the rude aggregate of detached 
or loosely joined building—few and 
ptimitive—confined within the enclo- 
sure of massive fortifications, is con- 
veyed not only the notion of a rude 
and primitive structure of civil exist- 
ence, and of a poor and scanty growth 
of the better class: but, a natural 
chain of reflection extends this idea 
over the face of the country, and sug- 
gests a lively image of the period ; while 
the progress of time, in extending 
wealth, in multiplying the upper and 
better ranks,and increasing the security 
of both, is to be seen, in the modern 
city, wide-spread, close, compact, and 
unarmed ; retaining as venerable orna- 
ments the embattled walls which pro- 
tected its early growth, or the antique 
arms which ennoble its history, while 
they point the contrast between its 
present peaceful prosperity and the 
days of past trial aud threatened 
calamity. 

“ After a lapse of more than two cen- 
turies the fortifications of Derry retain, 
nearly unchanged, their original form and 
character. The external ditch, indeed, 
no longer appears, and is, for the greater 
part, occupied by the rears of houses ; 
the gates have been rebuilt on a larger 
scale and in a more elegant style, and 
two new ones have been added. The 
N. W. bastion was demolished in 1824 
to make room for the erection of a butter 
market ; and in 1826 the central western 
bastion was appropriated to the reception 
of Walker's testimonial—a just and ap- 
propriate ornamental memorial. 

“Of the guns which performed such 
valuable service in by-gone times a few 
are preserved as memorials in theiroriginal 
localities—the bastions—but the greater 
number have been converted to the quiet 
purposes of peace, and serve as posts for 
fastening cables, protecting the corners of 
streets, &c. There are six at the south- 
western bastion, of which, two are in- 
scribed— 

Vintyers, Lonpon, 1642, 
Mercers, Lonpon, 1642. 
A third bears the arms of Elizabeth—a 
rose surmounted by a crown—with the 
letters E. R. at each side, and below, the 
date, 1590. There are four at Walker’s 
testimonial, of which, two are inscribed— 


Mercuant Taytors, Lonpon, 1642. 
Grocers, Lonpon, 1642.’ 
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The account of the municipal insti- 
tutions which follow, and that of edu- 
cation, present little on which we 
could briefly comment with advantage. 
They contain the fullest details upon 
their respective subjects, and are mark- 
ed by that general accuracy and fulness 
which makes this whole work so va- 
luable for authoritative reference.— 
They also present that historic view of 
municipal improvement on which we 
have already reflected. The accuracy of 
the statist is carried even to the circu- 
lation of the periodical works, The 
question of education is now become 
so momentous, and is at the same time 
so mixed with political considerations 
of the last importance, that we do not 
wish to offer such brief comments as 
we must here be confined to upon a 
subject which we have so frequently to 
notice separately and at length. 


After a minute statement of the cha- 
ritable and medical institutions, the 
section upon the administration of jus- 
tice follows, prefaced by the state- 
ment of a general principle, which we 
extract, both because the principle is 
curious and the comment instructive— 
it is, moreover, a subject of much 
immediate interest in the discussions 
which on this subject at present occupy 
the public attention: 


“ Those who have directed their atten- 
tion to the philosophy of crime are aware 
that of late years several ingeniousattempts 
have been made, more especially by con- 
tinental writers, to reduce the subject to 
a science. M. Quetelet, of Brussels, and 
M. Guerry, of Paris, have taken the lead 
in these investigations, and, by tracing 
crime through the various motives and 
circumstances which have led to or ac- 
companied it, have given ground to hope 
that, when sufficient time and space have 
been afforded for the extension of such 
investigations, it may be practicable, by 
reaching the general causes of crime, to 
attain the first step towards its diminu- 
tion and ultimate removal. 


“ M. Quetelet infers, from the results 
of his inquiries, the possibility of calcu- 
lating what number of murders, forgeries, 
&e. will be committed in any given com- 
munity, within any given time, with the 
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same weapons, &c, &c.—and this with 
the same certainty as we can reckon on 
the occurrence of the number of mar- 
riages, births, deaths, &c.—but adds :— 
* Je suis loin d’en conclure cependant que 
Thomme ne puisse rien pour son améliora- 
tion : je, crois, comme je lai dit au com- 
mencement de ce Mémoire, qu'il posséde 
une ferce morale capable de modifier les 
lois qui le concernent ; mais cette force 
n'agit que de la maniére la plus lente, de 
sorte que les causes qui influent sur le sys- 
téme social-ne peuvent subir aucune altéra- 
tion brusque.’* 

« M. Guerry, likewise, has expended a 
great deal of ingenuity and research on 
this most interesting subject, and fur- 
nished a variety of curious tables, which 
have been laid before the British public 
by Mr. H. L.. Bulwer, who expresses 
himself ‘greatly disposed to concur in the 
majority of M. Guerry’s conclusions’— 
adding, however—* This disposition I own 
is not merely founded upon a faith in- 
spired by the calculations I have submit- 
ted to the reader. I do not feel that 
faith in such calculations which many do, 
But in this instance the results which 
M. Guerry has given are those which 
the ordinary rules of nature and observa- 
tion would teach me to believe.’+ These 
considerations disarm the subject of its 
terror, and enable us to enter calmly on 
the inquiry—how far natural or general 
causes may be modified by those circum- 
stances which it is in the power of a com- 
munity to throw around them. Similar 
causes must, to a great extent, produce 
similar effects, while the human race con- 
tinues to exist; but those cause are of 
two kinds—one general, or founded in 
nature, the other particular, or proceeding 
from the intervention of mankind. Over 
the first, in the present state of know- 
ledge of the natural history of man, it 
cannot be expected that any marked con- 
trol can be exercised, and it is therefore 
on the second that reliance must be placed 
for that direction of the mental impulses 
which shall lead rather to virtuous than 
to vicious results. It is demonstrated 
that mere intellectual instruction tends 
neither todiminish noraugment human de- 
pravity. ‘Z’instruction,’ says M. Guerry, 
‘est un instrument dont on peuit fair bon 
ou mauvais usage. Celle qu’ on va puiser 
dans nos écoles élémentaires, et qui consiste 
seulement a& savoir, d’une maniére assez 
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imparfaite, lire, écrire, et calculer, ne peut 
suppléer au défaut déducation, et ne semble 
pas devoir exercer une grande influence 
sur la moralité. Nous pensons qu'elle ne 
rend ni plus dépravé ni meilleur. Nous 
aurions peine &@ comprendre comment il 
suffirait de former un homme @ certaines 
operations presque matérielles, pour lui 
donner aussitét des meurs réguliéres et 
développer en lui des sentimens d'honneur 
et de probité’* How, then, can so im- 
portant a result as the improvement of 
human character be hoped for from the 
application of mental training alone, at 
least when exhibited in the mere rudi- 
ments of knowledge? Rather, indeed, 
might an advancement in the aptitude to 
crime be expected to attend it; for intel- 
lectual knowledge alone is not sufficient 
to restrain the passions, though it may in 
some degree influence the mode of their 
direction. It is, therefore, to the com- 
bined influence of religious, moral, and 
intellectual instruction alone that the 
amelioration of the human race may be 
safely committed. Had the researches 
of M. Quetelet been continued for forty 
years instead of four. (‘les QUATRE années 
qui ont précédé 1830',) or those of M. 
Guerry for sixty years instead of siz, 
(‘les stx années comprises de 1825 a 
1830,’) accompanied by the favourable 
circumstances here premised as essential 
to the improvement of mankind, there 
can be little doubt that the results deve- 
loped would have been such as the warm- 
est philanthropist could desire. Were 
such indeed not the case, how gloomy 
would be the prospect of the future— 
combining the same tendency to crime 
with an increase of knowledge to facili- 
tate its perpetration! Happy is it that 
the favourable is also the reasonable view 
of the subject, and that the well-wisher 
of his fellow-creatures can go on labour- 
ing for their benefit, under the cheerful 
conviction that, if well directed, his labors 
will not be in vain. 

“ PREVENTIVE Justice.—In reference 
to this head it has been shown that in- 
struction is at work in the district now 
under consideration. Among those who 
form the adult generation many are igno- 
rant of even the elementary knowledge 
of reading and writing; nor does that 
ignorance appear to be compensated by 
the moral instruction they received in 
youth. With the rising generation, how- 
ever, both these branches appear to be 
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better attended to. It has been shown 
that out of the whole population of 19,860 
individuals, there are above 2,000 children 
receiving instruction; and even the gaol 
itself, the proper theatre of retributive 
justice, is, in degree, also preventive of 
crime—its discipline being calculated to 
reform the criminal, and thus diminish 
the danger of a second incarceration when 
the period of his imprisonment shall have 
elapsed. Did he also acquire a handi- 
craft trade within its walls, as is usual in 
several of the American prisons, there is 
little doubt that the cells would become, in 
a great measure, tenantless, while the want 
of expert artisans, which is generally felt 
throughout Ireland, would be at Derry 
considerably obviated. 

‘“« The next step in the progress of the 
present inquiry leads to the establishments 
which the county supports for the preven- 
tion of crime. The benevolent institu- 
tions, so liberally patronized by a nume- 
rous resident gentry and a respectable 
mercantile body, and which afford relief 
to so large a proportion of the commu- 
nity, may be at least supposed to remove 
many of the temptations to crime, and for 
its suppression there are the following 
courts, in addition to the usual array of a 
city magistracy and police, aided by those 
of the county, which shall be more parti- 
cularly noticed in their proper place :— 

“1, The Assizes’ Court, held twice a 
year. 

«2. The Sessions’ Court, do. 

«3. The City Sessions’ Court, held 
four times a year. 

«*4. The Petty Sessions’ Court, held 
every week, before two or more magis- 
trates. 

«5. The Mayors’ or Recorder’s Court, 
held every Monday. 

“6. The Court of Conscience, held 
every week.” 


That crime, like all actions, is to be 
considered as the effect of motives; 
may be stated as a truism. And it 
follows that, if it were possible to ob- 
tain a perfect theory of motives, these 
results could be calculated with sci- 
entific precision. It would be easy to 
prove the impossibility of such a 
theory, the truth thus announced re- 
mains, however, as a very obvious and 
useful principle of reasoning. For 
once admitting crime to be the result 
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of uniform causal principles, the pre- 
valence of any special crime must be in- 
ferred to indicate the agency of some 
prevailing motive; and as the operation 
of such principles, is in its nature uni- 
form, the ratio of cases, when ascer- 
tained by correct computation, must 
contain, or may be regarded as the 
statement of a general law, and prac- 
tically used as such, 

This general statement simply as- 
sumes the uniformity of nature. Mo- 
tives are moral causes. The principle 
is not vitiated in its application, by the 
fact that its operation may be con- 
cealed by the variety of circumstances 
by which human actions are modified. 
Accidental causes are to be eliminated 
by the extensive comparison of similar 
cases ; peculiar (or proper) causes as- 
certained that of different cases. 
Much precision cannot be required, 
and both operations are to be etfected 
by the continued registry of cases in 
systematic tables. From such it may 
be easy, by an extensive induction, to 
estimate with sufficient nicety, for any 
practical purpose, the causes involved 
in crime, and thus effect no insufficient 
scale for preventive or retributive jus- 
tice. With the writer’s commentary 
upon the insufficiency of knowledge to 
prevent crime, we most cordially con- 
cur. 

With such principles, however, the 
statist is not concerned. It is his im- 
portant province to supply facts un- 
vitiated by theory, for the purpose of 
the gener ral reasoner; if he uses gene- 
ralization, he must never lose sizht of 


the fact, that it is for the purpose of 


method, without which he could not 
proceed in the registration of facts. 
He may, however, distinctly state as 
facts, the prine iples which are or have 
been extensively acted on. Thus 
viewed, they are themselves facts to 
be recorded, and nec essary for the right 
understanding of the times, and amongst 
the leading causes of change. On 
this subject some useful tables are 
given, from the registers of courts and 
prisons, the pe srusal of these must very 
much illustrate the rematks we have 
made. Upon the important subject of 
commerce, forming as it needs must, 
80 principal a portion of the statistics 
of a populous and thriving emporium 
like Derry, there is the most satisfac- 
tory completeness of information, All 
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that relates to the navigation of Lo ugh 
Foyle, and the possible or peclestal 
combination of Lough Swilley, the 
system of past regulations, together 
with the particulars of trade-factories, 
consumption, &c. &c., are fully stated. 
The difficult question of population is 
also investigated, with as much pre- 
cision as is attainable, showing, from 
various sources, the increase from 1618 
to the present. 

A highly interesting account of the 
Pagan antiquities of the parish fol- 
lows, it may for arrangement, graphic 
distinctness, as well as for the various 
learning with which it is replete, be 
recommended as a model for such 
compositions. 


The tables upon productive econo- 
my more directly essential to the 
statist, follow, they are highly distin- 
guishable, for the application they 
contain of all the varied principles of 
rural economy—exhibiting by a most 
able and comprehensive arrangement 
all the minutest particulars which can, 
in any way, be taken into account 
relative to the soil, surface, productive 
qualities, or conventional value of every 
rood within the writers scope of obser- 

vation. These tables at once exhibit 

the varied combination of resources 
which must have been employed in the 
survey. This section is introduced 
with the statement of the comprehen- 
sive principles, which the writer re- 
commends for the estimation of the 
powers of productive economy, and 
adopts in the construction of bis tables. 
We must give it in his own words— 


** PRODUCTIVE ECONOMY. 


« A consideration of the means by which 
the productive powers of nature are called 
into beneficial action, and rendered sub- 
servient to the wants of mankind, is not 
only useful as tending towards the amend- 
ment of imperlect systems, but also as 
leading to such a knowledge of the com- 
parative values of raw and manufactured 
articles as must*?materially assist the finan- 
cier in predicating what effects are likely 
to follow those imposts which are laid 
upon production in any of its stages. 

« To secure the full advantage of this 
inv estigation, it is necessary to kee p con- 
stantly in view the important principle, 
that application of external power to pro- 
duction, whether it be exhibited in mere 
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manual labour, aided by implements of 
husbandry, or in the more compound 
state in which it is developed in manufac- 
tures, is still a form of the same thing. 
And further, that the term manufactory 
implies not a work distinct from primary 
productions, but one either auxiliary or 
supplemental to it; so that the manufac- 
ture of woollen goods is still a part of 
the agricultural system, being supplemen- 
tary to the breeding of sheep; the manu- 
facture of linen to the culture of flax; 
the manufacture of cotton goods to that 
of cotton, in the same manner as the 
operations of the corn mill are supple- 
mentary to the growth of oats, barley, 
and wheat—a principle sound in itself, 
and calculated to remove those obscuri- 
ties and prejudices which at present per- 
plex the inquirer in his estimate of the 
relative importance of agriculture and 
manufactures, which he has been accus- 
tomed to consider two distinct things, 
and not, as they really are, parts of the 
same. 

«“ The simplicity which results from 
the application of the principle here laid 
down does not terminate with manufac- 
tures; it may be pursued even into trades, 
which are thus allocated to their respec- 
tive heads of productions. The baker 
follows the miller, as the miller succeeds 
the farmer; the shoemaker, the tanner; 
the tanner in like manner the farmer ; 
and if the system be pursued to its full 
extent, the ordinary shopkeeper becomes 
auxiliary also to production, and may be 
classed among some one or other of the 
trades of distribution. This is the sys- 
tem adopted in the accompanying tables 
of productive economy. In the first, a 
condensed view is given of the mode of 
distribution of the land, its aspects, quali- 
ties, and general advantages, as exhibited 
in each townland; and it may be here 
added that the soils, resulting from the 
decomposition of one class of rocks only, 
possess much uniformity both of appear- 
ance and quality. In the higher grounds, 
they contain most silex, and are in a few 
districts stony, sandy, and meagre; but 
they generally consist of light, productive 
clays, or loams, becoming in the very low 
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grounds stiffer, but never to an injurious 
degree,” 


The earlier surveys of this country 
are said to have originated in conquest, 
or in the severe awards of military 
justice. This has, as we have stated, 
been the result of a just desire to miti- 
gute, by equalizing the burthens of the 
nation. A contrast in favour of our 
present state, is still more apparent in 
the means pursued in attaining these 
great objects. The survey of Ireland, 
viewing it in all its branches, offers to 
our view the last and most perfect 
result of the united science of the most 
enlightened age yet known, 

From the just views which dictated 
this great national work, no less than 
from the practical ability by which it is 
so well carrying into ettect, we should 
be happy if we could, with justifiable 
confidence, augur more prosperous 
times for Ireland. But, however we 
may fear for the progress of a state of 
things which seems to be more the 
result of infatuation, than of any ap- 
plication of sober reasoning ; the cry 
of complaint without grievance, and 
the pretence of redress without justice ; 
yet a reflection arises from the very 
fact that the revolutionary policy of the 
time has its origin in illusion—to call 
up a more gratifying and cordial sense 
of thankfulness when we contemplate 
the probable future effects of a measure, 
which has thus, as it were, brought 
forth the antidote. 

In concluding this notice, we must 
express our regret, that the very brief 
time between receiving it, and the 
completion of our arrangements, has 
essentially interfered with our desire to 
do it every justice. But we felt the 
impropriety of withholding from the 
public for another month such parti- 
culars as we could give, of a great 
work, which does honor to its time 
and country, and from which we trust 
to be hereafter enabled to trace the 
beginning of better days. 
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THE BLACK MONDAY OF THE GLENS. 


Tue brightness of a fair Easter Mon- 
day was never shed from a clearer 
heaven than smiled on that vernal 
festival, five years ago, in the Glens 
of Antrim. But, alas! it arose on sad 
hearts and tearful eyes in all the cot- 
tages of Glenuriff and Glendun ; for 
the swift ship lay off Cushendall that 
was to bear away three families of 
much-loved neighbours from their quiet 
recesses, to seek better fortunes in the 
western wilds of America. Sorrowfully 
and slowly that evening the little caval- 
cade descended from the bosom of the 
hills, many a tear and sob testifying how 
dear was each green slope they passed, 
each bushy bank and hazel-sheltered 
pool of the clear stream that they 
were never to revisit ; each broom 
hedge with its yellow ‘blossoms, nay, 
the very white thorns by the road-side, 
where, when children, they had pulle d 
the haw, objects simple or common in 
themselves, but not to be effaced by 
the novelty or grandeur of all the seas 
and mountains of the new world. 
When they came to the beach there 
was a pause for the parting words of 
advice and farewell. Two interesting 
looking young women stood a little 
apart ; the elder one had, a few weeks 
previous, become the bride of one of 
the emigrants; and the poor girl’s pale 
face and reddened eyes bure evidence 
that, though she was going with her hus- 
band, she left many she loved, and much 
that was still dear to her. Unwilling 
to part with her sister until the latest 
moment, she urged her to accompany 
her on board. “Surely, Letty,” said 
she, “surely it’s not here you'll leave 
me ? you'll come on board with me, 
dear, wont you? I have many things 
to say to you ; and now, mind what I 
said last, and what I will say last— 
beware of Phelim! as you value your 
own peace, as you value here and 
hereafter, have nothing to do with him ! 
young as he is, he’s a deceiving, idle 
fellow! Mind Kitty Harvey's fate ;— 
but, to be sure, she was bold, and | do 
not mean to even the like to you: yet, 








when a man’s ill-given and ‘de ceitful, 
who may trust him? Phelim may 





make you like him; he has gaining 
ways, and is all the worse for them, 
You know your brother Charlie well 
enough to know that he never will, if 
he can help it, let you marry a Roman, 
But, putting all that aside, what com. 
fort could you have, or look to have, 
with him till you'd go to mass? nor 
may be then neither. He never was 
reared with industry, and has no sup- 
port but from his smuggling, scheming 
ways, and never will content himself 
with quietness. And Letty, now, you 
should not overlook Sandy the way 
you do: he’s a clean, well-skinned boy 
as you'd see in a fair, and he loves 
you, Letty—take my word for it, he 
loves you in a steadier and a better 
way than that Phelim Grumagh 
could find in his heart to love any 
woman.” 

“Well, indeed, Mary, but that my 
heart is heavy parting with you, | 
could laugh to see the trouble you're 
in about Phelim Grumagh, as you call 
him. But you should not abuse him ; 
he docs not mind me more than other 
girls ; I don’t think he cares for me; 
and you may call him a scheming 
smuggle or if you like; but many a dee 
cent man in this place has followed 
the same trade, and m: ade well by it. 
And as for your White Sandy, and his 
slated house, I like him better for your 
sake, Mary dear, than for his own; 
though, indeed, he is a decent boy ; 
and if 1 wanted a friend, its Sandy 
Wilson I'd put my trust in, But it 
will be time enough for me to marry 
when I am as old as you, Mary; and 
you must not forget that the re are five 
good years between us! When Charlie’s 


married he will be glad to get rid of 


me, and I’m sure will ship me off to 
you willingly. But, in the mean time, 
Mary dear, write to me often, and do 
not be advising me against Phelim; for 
I’m not thinking of the boy, nor him 
of me, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, Letty, lay what I’m saying 
to your heart: try to love Sandy ; “and 
if he makes you as good a husband as 
his brother Jemmy_ does me, de spend 
upon it you need never rue.” 
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“ Well, well,” said Letty, “ [ll not 
marry in haste any way; so be easy, 
dear.” 

The young man so earnestly re- 
commended by the elder sister, was a 
rustic beau of a good order, who, 
ulthough he was Sandy Bawn, which 
did not seem exactly to suit Letty’s 
taste, was, nevertheless, a good look- 
ing, gallant, respectable young farmer, 
who prided himself on his father’s 
well-managed, well-stocked farm, as 
much as he did in his own good bay 
horse, or his bay horse’s good-looking, 
well-dressed master, top boots and all ; 
and matchmaking neighbours, as well 
as interested friends, seemed to think 
Letty and him made for each other. 
She, poor thing, had been left an 
orphan ; the Typhus fever had carried 
off both father and mother, leaving 
her with an elder sister, the same from 
whom she was now parting, and one 
step-brother by the father’s side. A lady, 
in her benevolence, had taken charge 
of our infant orphan, and reared her: 
but she reared her somewhat over the 
rank which she was destined to fill ; 
for, alas for Letty! her benefactress 
died, leaving but half her kind inten- 
tions fulfilled towards her, and the poor 
girl, at fifteen or sixteen, became once 
more a member of her step-brother’s, 
Charles Hamill’s, household. She bad 
sufficient education, and such useful 
knowledge of the refinements of life as 
rendered her very attractive in the eyes 
of an aspiring man like Sandy, even 
though she had not been pretty, and 
fair, and gentle, as she was. 

Near the two sisters stood old Neal 
Wilson, the father of Sandy, and 
some of his neighbours, who with 
kindly zeal were endeavouring to 
argue him out of his excessive grief at 
parting with his eldest son, and trying 
to turn his hopes to the comfort he 
might still have in his younger one, 
Amongst them stood old John O’ Herlie, 
the village schoolmaster, lending his 
aid in the work of consolation. 

“Oh, well then, Mr. O’Herlie, sure 
it’s yourself says the truth ; for Sandy 
is a good boy, and you know hin 
well.” 

“Know him! to be sure Ido. Why, 
wasn’t he oftener king than any boy in 
the school ? You see, when they do 
well I promote them accordingly. 
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Well, there was Sandy, and_ that 
yallow tanner from Cloney, and Nancy 
Kirkée, as I used to call her when 
she’d have her lessons well. They 
were the royal family. Troth it was 
seldom any one of the three missed a 
word or wrote a painted or a blotted 
stroke. Well, according to their de- 
serving I followed this plan; and I 
had my field-marshals, and generals, 
and colonels, down to the very privates 
of the corps. Ogh, many a kind 
friend I’ve lost since then, and not 
one among them kinder than Sandy’s 
mother, God rest her; it was mostly 
with her I took my Sunday dinner! 
and the hearty, clever woman she was! 
and the kindly welcome was ever wid 
her. But Sandy, as I was saying, was 
a smart boy always.” 

“Oh, Mr. O’ Herlie,” said Sandy, who 
now joined them, “that was seldom 
the story with you of a Saturday, when 
you used to say, ‘Get up here you 
three, Nanny Kirkee, an’ you, you 
Yallow Tanner, and you Sandy Bawn: 
bad luck to yer Protestant snouts— 
there’s more trouble wid yez than wid 
the whole school! rise an’ say yer 
catechism !’ ” 

“ Oh, Sandy, I never said ‘ bad luck, 
it was only bad look to yez; and ye 
confused me wid the little bit of a class 
of yez, when I could hear the others 
all at wanst, my own way, ye know.” 

“ Well, Mr. O’Herlie, we had few 
complaints to make of you any way ; 
but they’re getting the boat out; and 
I must go to Jemmy.” 

“ Troth,” said his father, “he’s a 
good boy that, God be praised ; and 
Jemmy is as good a boy as needs to 
be; but he has got travelling notions 
since he was in the waterguards, and 
he thinks the farm at Tubber-Greena 
isn’t big enough for us all, and that he 
may do better in a strange country. 
God send they may! Sorry would I 
be to put between them and their 
good luck. It’s a sore grief to part 
them ; yet Sandy will do what he can 
for me, and an industrious, brave boy 
he is, to be sure! and it’s himself 
has the taste for decency. Will you 
believe me, neighbours, it’s truth I’m 
tellin’ ye, myself never had a smoothin’ 
iron in the house, (troth we just made 
the beetle do for us,) till Sandy be- 
hoved to get one for his shirts of 
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sixteen hundred linen? Ay, an’ he 
hes a cupboard full of every identical 
thing a gentleman would want to put 
on his table. Troth it’s myself does 
not know the use of the half of them ; 
but I’ve no objection in life to see him 
have a better taste than his poor ould 
father.” 

There was now a movement among 
the crowd, and mournfully enough 
they took their way to the beach, 
where the emigrants and their nearer 
friends pulled off in two boats to the 

vessel, which lay with flapping sails 
and anchor apeak, ready to take ad- 
vantage of the favorable and steady 
breeze. One boat was soon seen re- 
turning, and alter landing three or 
four persons, was pulled up on the 
beach. Poor old Neal was easily dis- 
tinguished amongst those who had re- 
turned, by his long grey coat and 
dejected step, as he waded through 
the deep sand; and then, mounting 
his pony, put it to its speed, as if he 
thought the quickness of the motion 
would overcome grief, or as if he were 
impatient to be at home for the quiet 
indulgence of his sorrow. Little did 
he think that deeper suffering awaited 
him : lonely, lonely, was his fireside to 
be from that Black Easter Monday ! 

The second boat was now making 
for the shore. The vessel had got 
under weigh, and with crowded sails 
and bending masts rushed through the 
frothing waters. The emigrants ga- 
thered to the stern, and leaning over 
the taffrail, gazed alternately at the 
friends they were leaving on the land 
and sea. The day was fresh and fine ; 
but a heavy groundswell from the 
channel kept heaving into sight, and 
then hiding the crowded fishing-boat 
that now looked less and less as it was 
left by the receding ship midway on 
the lonely waters. Away went the 
stately vessel, hats and handkerchiefs 
waving over her side, as a faint cheer 
from her deck reached the ears of the 
crowd on the beach. Loud and long 
was the reply they sent back across 
the waters of the bay, and heartily it 
was taken up by the boat’s crew be- 
tween. Alas! too heartily, as the 
sequel proved ; for when that cheer 
was over, some one called for a 
second—* Boys alive, let us give them 
another for old lieland!” exclaimed 


Randal Mae Alan,a wild glensman from 
the foot of Trostan, sitting near the 
stern of the boat, and starting up in 
the enthusiasin of the moment, forgetful 
of where he was, he waved his hat 
round his head: the impulse was con- 
tagious ; two or three other young 
men were observed to leap up on the 
thwarts. “Sit down, sit down!” 
shouted old Hugh Mac Henry from 
the beach ; “is it bouncing in a tent 
ye think ye are?” But before the 
words were well spoken the boat had 
upset, and the pride of the six glens 
were shrieking and struggling in the 
water. To haul down the “second boat 
from the beach and pull out to the 
spot needed but a few-moments ; but, 
alas! during these, the objects of that 
aid were almost all placed beyond its 
reach. 

Four only of those who had left 
the ship were rescued. Of these, 
Letty Hamill was one; but she was 
not saved by the same hands as her 
companions. On the instant of the 
accident, a sailor-like young man who 
had been standing on the top of one 
of the highest rocks with his eyes 
fixed intently on the returning boat, 
cast off his shoes and jacket, and 
plunging into the waves, struck out for 
the. spot where Letty, half-supported 
by her dress, and half by the instine- 
tive movement of her arms, had floated 
for a moment after the rest, but was 
now fast sinking ; for the waves dash- 
ing over her and lifting her long hair, 
which they flung back over her eyes 
as they receded , had stupified and 
bewildered her, and, already insensible, 
she was going down with the slow, 
swinging motion of one who can no 
longer struggle, many feet under the 
clear water, when Phelim M:Keever’s 
saving hand reached and rescued her. 

It was long before Letty shewed 
signs of returning animation. When 
she 1e opened her eyes and saw Phelim’s 
pale, anxious face bending over her, 
she closed them again, nor raised her 
eyelids for many minutes after. Weak 
and low were her first faint words in 
fervent thanksgiving to God, while the 
tears streamed down her pale cheeks ; 
and in recollection of all the terrors 
of an early grave from which her 
deliverer had snatched her, she held 
out her hand to him and said— 
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“You saved me, Phelim; at the 
risk of your life you saved me ; next 
to my God I owe you my thanks and 
gratitude! I never can forget it! But 
where, where is Sandy? Had they 
been but guided by him, and kept 
steady in the boat——Oh, that they 
had! But where is he? he is surely 
safe, for he could swim !” 

They had been so occupied in re- 
storing those who had been brought 
in, that Sandy Wilson had not been 
missed till now ; but missing he was, 
and gone with the rest. On searching 
for his body, the drag caught on the 
handkerchief which he still held in his 
hana, poor fellow, just as he had been 
waving his last farewell ; and he was 
drawn up perfectly lifeless. It was 
supposed his head had come in con- 
tact with the boat, and that he had 
been stunned by the blow ; for he was 
sober, and a tolerable swimmer, and 
should have had a better chance of 
escape than most of them. He left 
no mother to mourn him, and none 
but his poor old bereaved father to 
sigh over the desolation and misery of 
his solitary hearth, no longer bright- 
ened by his cheerful smile or good- 
humoured jest ; but, above all, Neale 
thenceforth missed the prudent, active 
assistant in his affairs, and the dutiful, 
affectionate tenderness of a son who 
had always added to his pleasures and 
softened his troubles. But many other 
grey heads were bowed in the dust by 
the loss of that Black Easter Monday ; 
nor should Neal Wilson have been 
singled from among them, had he not 
been the father of a rival thus unex- 
pectedly removed from the path of 
Phelim M‘Keever. 

Letty’s constitution had received 
such a shock that her return to health 
and strength was slow, and her remain- 
ing delicacy exempted her from the im- 
ortunate severity of her brother, who 
ad, until now, insisted on her taking 
her portion of the Jabour of the farm 
in the spring time, and, what was 
harder still, her rig at the harvest. 
Gladly, cheerfully did she acquiesce 
in his wish at the hay-making or flax- 
pulling season, or in any of the lighter 
tasks better suited to her strength ; 
but the delicacy of her make, the 
want of practice in such vocations, the 
domestic and feminine habits which 
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she had acquired while under the care 
of her benefactress ; all conspired to 
make the more laborious part of the 
task not only repugnant, but injurious, 
Often did her step-brother, who was a 
harsh, coarse boor, sneer at “the use- 
lessness of weemen that had been 
brought up with the quality and their 
notions ; fit for nothing in life but 
to sit up and be admired like 
silks in a window. What bargains of 
wives they'll make, and what useful 
sisters they are when a body's in need 
of a hand at the harvest or potato 
setting! The devil a thing myself 
sees to hinder the best of them to 
scale the soil or lay the praties to four 
spades. Sure there’s the Mac Henry’s, 
and every one of them can take her 
side of a rig with the best spade in 
the parish.” 

“ Well, Charlie,” Letty would say, 
“Tm sure I am willing to do all you 
wish ; but when some body must stay 
at home to make the meat. ready, I 
may, as well as another.” 

To spin, to milk, to cook, to pet, and 
tenderly to tend every living creature 
about the establishment, gave her de- 
light and ample occupation, and Char- 
lie’s cottage, under her superinten- 
dence, soon wore a new aspect. His 
constant anxiety about his labour and 
his crops, and his want of taste for 
neatness or improvement had made 
him, year after year, look upon the 
pool before the door as a fixture. He 
would as soon have thought of levelling 
a mountain or draining a lake, as of 
clearing away the pool, or gravelling 
the causeway, or of making a by-road 
for the cattle, though they passed er 
between the door and the green, stag- 
nant gutter where the ducks dabbled, 
the pigs luxuriated, frogs spawned, and 
animalcule thickened the mud, while in 
its pestilent vapour hovered blight and 
sickness. But now, by Letty’s eutreaty, 
the pool was drained, the hollow filled, 
and formed into a pretty oval, bordered 
by bright sea-pink, and filled with all 
healing, odoriferous herbs : thyme, yar- 
row, sweet-william, and pinks plenished 
and beautified the little knot; while 
twining ivy, jessamine, perriwinkle, 
and honeysuckle were taught to give 
their green garlands in contrast to the 
white, rough-cast walls. The summer 
came, and Letty watched the buds and 
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blossoms in their growth and bright- 
ness, when they gleamed and glowed 
amid the green shelter. But not alone 
did she watch them, not alone did she 
study their emblematic language ; for 
when Phelim gathered and gave the 
nosegay, she betrayed the quick inter- 
pretation on her blushing cheek, and 
by the soft darkening of her downcast 
eye, which seemed to shrink from the 
glowing depth of meaning in his, while, 
thrilling to her soul went the mellow 
music of his low-toned voice telling 
her of love and constancy. 

Charlie and the other members of 
his household could scarcely quarrel 
with the presence of Letty’s pre- 
server; yet his visits were barcly 
tolerated. by them. Charlie said he 
hated the smuggling papist. “ In 
spite of all his mighty pleasant ways, 
he’s a slinking, scheming fellow— 
eternally plotting to cheat and bam- 
boozle the coast-guard; he'll may 
be learn to cheat his neighbours 
too. Pity but he had Letty! troth 
I’m feared the outwork she com- 
plains so sorely of would be but a 
trifle compared to what she’d have to 
put up with then. God forgive me if 
it be a sin, but I do not like one of 
his kind! for I’m credibly told that 
they think it neither sin nor shame to 
circumvent us Protestants. Letty’s so 
weak, she thinks he was just sent 
into the world for her sake, and 
that God favors the foolish fondness 
she shows him, because he happened 
to save her that day, when in half 
a minute longer the boat would have 
saved her just as well. 

“ And in half a minute longer I'd 
have been at the bottom! No, Charlie, 
nothing ever can make me forget what 
I owe Phelim ; and, Charlie dear, wait 
till you know him better, and you will 
think better of him: and he has never 
asked me yet; it is time enough to 
refuse. You don’t like his people, 
Charlie, and would not do him justice 
because he prays as his father and 
mother taught him. You have been 
always kind to me; but it is not kind 
of you to judge so hardly of poor 
Phelim.” 

“ Och, then, poor Phelim he is, and 

oor Phelim he’ll continue, I’m think- 
ing! The worst is your own, Letty, if 
you wont take warning ; but I tell you 
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this, 1 wont be bamboozled by either 
of yez; I'll rid the country of the 
blackguard—mind if I don’t! and leave 
your folly now, Letty, and take up in 
time ; there’s more than one decent, 
responsible boy in the parish that your 
stiffness a at a distance, and the 
poorest of them could outbuy him and 
all his kin.” 

“Oh, then, Charlie, I'll not guess 
who they are, for it does not concern 
me ; I’ve little notions of marrying any, 
way.” 

So time wore on, and spring and 
summer came. Pheliim, with assiduous 
attention, had seized every opportunity 
of seeing her alone, and during sum. 
mer such opportunities were daily, 
When the other members of the family 
were engaged in the fields, Phelim was 
constantly by her side. Did she spin; 
he read to her, and her varying colour 
and tearful eye hallowed in his heart 
the story of true love and misfor- 
tune.” Was she in the garden: 
(as these minor labours were left to 
her,) Phelim was by her side, that 
she should not have to handle the 
heavy spade, and so in all the occupa- 
tions where he might take a part. 
Ever ready to assist her, Phelim, in 
the turf-cutting time, when she took 
the jar of milk and basket of bread 
for the labourers, would carry it up 
the mountain paths, and wait under 
the shadow of the rocks for her return, 
Often was she congratulated on her 
capability of exertion; weakly and 
slender as she looked, it was little toil 
to her to climb the mountain with such 
a load ; and many hints and sly jests 
showed that they knew she had not 
been alone; and so, accompanied by 
a blush, out came the stammering 
acknowledgment that “she had met 
a boy on the road who helped her 
a bit.” 

Day and night Phelim haunted Bally- 
yemen. He had some book, some 
flower-seeds, something to say! A 
pretext was seldom wanting, and sel- 
dom too strictly inquired into, Ever 
welcomed by Letty’s bright smile, he 
saw not, cared not for Charlie’s frown- 
ing churlishness. Many a long /fore- 
supper he’d outsit his welcome; but 
when the circle was formed round the 
clear turf fire, even the most unkindly 
were softened towards him by his ani- 
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mated, goodhumoured manners, and by 
his well-told adventures—for Phelim 
had travelled—or by his unusual in- 
formation—for Phelim read well.— 
Thus hour after hour fled unnoticed 
by him, till at last the civil hint that 
it was bed-time would rouse his lin- 
gering “good night;” and then he'd 
stand under the bore-tree, or the 
hawthorn hedge, watching the light in 
Letty’s room window; and when that 
was gone, gazing on the white walls 
and waving trees which sheltered his 
heart’s treasure, till the chilly air and 
twinkling brightness of the stars, or 
perhaps some lingering dread of the 
fairies, warned him away. Phelim was 
not without superstition, for, though 
his belief in fairies was scarcely equal 
to the faith in them which some of 
his neighbours held, yet he had been 
early taught and skilled in fairy lore, 
and now, even in his manhood, it still 
clung to his imagination, which ran 
riot in all the traditionary legends so 
generally believed in the country. 

It was a sweet evening in the month 
of March, balmy enough to be the 
herald of the coming April, and Letty 
and Phelim were wandering along the 
strand. The sun, gilding the mountain 
tops, tinting the velvet slope of Luirg 
with gold and purple, and sparkling 
on the ripple of every wave at their 
feet, seemed to surround the lovers 
with a peculiar halo. “ Letty,” said 
Phelim, “that evening that | saved 
you was just such an evening as this. 
—Letty, I’m more inclined to believe in 
the fairies than ever I was. What 
was it, do you think, brought me to 
the Salmon rock that evening to be 
the means of helping you? I’m going 
to tell you now; and, Letty, dear, 
believe me, if I hadn’t seen it I would 
not tell it to you, nor ask you to be- 
lieve it. Did you ever hear tell of the 
revealment of the fuiry valley of Glen- 
na-sheog, Letty? It is a sight that 
the little people sometimes give men 
for encouragement when they’re before 

ood. Now, Letty, listen to me. 

had been all day in Cove-na-derg, 
with Alister and Cosfiddag, watching 
the tobacco. I will not say that we 
had no brandy, for we had been up 
all the night before. We ran ashore 
in the dark of that moon. It was 
Alister’s watch, and Plover-foot was 
gone to sleep; but myself being nei- 
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ther tired nor sleepy, but just in a 
wandering, thinking, longing kind of 
way, I clambered up the path, and 
sat down to rest on Cruik-na-navig. 
It was just such an evening as this. 
I was then, Letty dear, in the humour 
I am often in; discontented with my 
present course of life, yet feeling my- 
self unfitted for any other; arguing 
with myself upon the good and evil 
attending it, and praying to God for 
some kind of peaceful occupation to 
end my days in, and such a companion 
as you, Letty dear, to help me; when 
a long bright line of red light shot 
across the bay, from the Salmon Rock 
to the point of Garron; and believe 
me, Letty, I think I saw what I will 
tell you. I had often heard that a 
revealment of Glen-na-sheog was for 
encouragement before sudden danger, 
such as the performance of some good 
action at the risk of one’s life; for the 
fuiries that inhabit it are kindly and 
full of goodwill. Well, Letty, while 
I looked I saw, gleaming through the 
waves, and parting the waves, right 
across the bay, a lovely valley. There 
were smooth sloping green hills, with 
white blossoming hawthorn over them. 
There were cottages covered to the 
eaves with roses and jessamines; streams 
trickling and winding over rocks and 
pebbles, and lakes among smooth hills, 
with lambs upon the banks, and swans 
swimming among green islands in the 
midst of them. And, Letty, I saw the 
good people themselves there; some 
were spinning, some nursing, some at 
one thing, some at another; but above 
all, and before all, up the valley there 
was a sound of sweet small music, that 
I could have listened to for ever. I 
stood gazing, afraid to move or breathe, 
till it grew paler and paler, and then 
seemed sinking, and all at once it 
vanished, and the gull and gannet 
were skimming again over the blue 
waves.” 

“Oh, Phelim, I’m thinking the 
brandy was too strong, or your eyes 
had been following fancies of their 
own for want of proper rest. You 
had surely slept unknown to yourself.” 

“No, Letts, I do not think I had 
slept; and so strong was my belief in 
what I tell you, that the next evening 
I went to try if I should see it again 
at the same hour; and I had my re- 
ward, and trust stil] to have it, in your 
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love, my blessed darling! for blessed 
be the dream, if you will call it so, 
that took me where I stood when I 
saw the boats row out to the brig. I 
knew you were there, and I would 
have been with you, if that white- 
headed farmer had not been by your 
side. But no matter: I was, thank 
God, in time to save and take my 
Fairy Gift; and, oh, that they may 
always eo me as they did that 
evening ! Letty, my faith in fairies 
is now so strong, that I almost wish 
to see the Good People bodily.” 


“ Well, surcly there is something in 
dreams,” re plied Letty, “and, above 
all, in them ahils magpies ! 'T never 
see one fly over my head nor across 
my path, but something happens to 
vex me before night. It’s an unrea- 
sonable notion; yet as sure as I see 
one, there is trouble before me. But 
what can a poor bird know of what 
is to happen ?” 

“ Why, you are as bad as myself 

Letty, and we are a pair of fvols, to 
be sure; yet I’ve read of wise people 
taking omens by birds: they have de- 
cided greater matters and “influenced 
greater actions than either yours or 
mine are like to be, love. But our birds 
of omen, Letty, shall be the woodquest 
and the Robin-redbreast : the one for 
love and gentleness, and the other for 
trusting confidence. Now, Letty, tell 
me when will you be my own? when 
will you trust me and make me happy? 
I have nothing, Letty, to offer you 
but true love; and I know, Letty, you 
think me selfish ; Charlie thinks so, 
too; yet, if I can judge my own 
heart, my wishes for your happiness 
are first and greatest. Above my own 
life—above my own peace I love you! 
yet Charlie always keeps harping on 
my unfortunate religion.” 


“Oh, Phelim, he is unreasonable; I 
know he is: but he thinks himself 
right: he does not know how just, 


how true you are: he does not know 
19 I love you, nor how you deserve 
: he forgets that you saved the life, 


Phelim dear, that I am willing to 
spend with you. So, be patient with 
him. We cannot be happie r than we 


are: we have ne ither sin nor sorrow, 
and should have no care; and the 
little we are asunder, dear, only serves 
to make us the happier when we meet, 
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as we do now. Give Charlie time, 
and he will be more reasonable.” 

“God knows, Letty, how I have 
reasoned and argued with him; but 
all in vain. All I could hear from 
him was abuse of my religion and 
wild courses; and, sure enough, he 
has reason for finding fault there: but 
as for turning Protestant—you know, 
Letty, there is little belonging to this 
world I would not’ give up for you; 
and I cannot well imagine the blessing, 
either here or herealter, I could put 
before you. But you know, dear, that 
is what I cannot and will not do! 
My people suffered in the old times, 
and I must not renounce what they 
held so dear for a bribe’ even though 
that bribe be yourself, Letty. — 
Letty, trust me. Come with me. Let 
us take our chance of their anger. I 
would not urge you, Letty, to any- 
thing de ceitful, but that Charlie’s ob- 
stinacy leaves us nothing else for it ; 
for none of your clergy would marry 
us without the consent of parties, and 
that he will never give. Proud I 
would be before the world, Letty, to say 
you were mine; but that must rest 
with yourself. I do not care for 
Charlie. I want nothing from him. 
Come with me, then, without his leave. 
Have courage, and trust me, and you 
will never rue it.” 

“Oh, Phelim, I dare not. Charlie 
would never forgive me, and he has 
been like a father to me, and stood 
in place of one since I can remember. 
Time will bring him round. Time will 
make you reasonable with each other; 
and, sure, are we not happy? I am, 
Iam sure. But, oh that | could make 
him do you justice, or make him 
think of you as I do!” 

“ Letty, ’tis vain to hope it. Yet, 
if I were rich enough, I could buy 
Charlie’s consent, not only to your 
being married by a priest, but to your 
going to the mass with me. Poverty 
is worse than papistry in his eyes.” 

“Youare wrong, and youare wronging, 
Charlie, Phelim. Charlie is honest and 
true to his faith: he values what his peo- 
ple like yourown, thought worth suffering 
persecution and death for. Oh, P helim, 
I dread that this would be a grievance 
between us. I could not think as you 
would have me: but I am willing to 
believe that the good, no matter what 
may be their creed, are welcome in 
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the sight of God; and surely that is 
enoagh between us.” 

«Enough, Letty! more than enough, 
Pray as you choose, till you are mine, 
and ever after! I am willing to be- 
lieve that one Protestant may go to 
heaven, any way; for piety and truth 
and purity and duty are no bad pass- 

orts, let the world say as it will. 
But why should we be bound by 
Charlie’s prejudices? Say you will 
take your chance with me! We will 
be married in Glenarm; and though 
Friar M‘Garry is not the priest I 
would be blessed by, yet it will make 
me sure of you Letty: you will be 
mine then in spite of fate. But I 
must leave you soon, Letty; and in 
this uncertainty how could I do my 
duty? [ feel that if I go without 
some security and hope, I am a ru- 
ined man. What would I care if the 
cargo of the Peggy were at the bottom 
of the sea, if it were not for the hope 
that vou would share it with me? And 
if our luck is good, Pll have what 
will pacify Charlie. Tl take a farm, 
Letty, and settle myself, and we shall 
have decency and quietness: but there 
is a risk, Letty; but if I should lose 
it, I can work for you. Only set my 
heart at ease; and, since we cannot 
have a better priest, let old M‘Garry 
marry us.” 

“Phelim, T am afraid. There is no- 
thing I dread like Charlie’s anger. I 
will promise you, as solemnly as you 
like, I never will marry another: but, 
for God’s sake, wait! Be true to me; 
and so long as I know you love me, 
every trouble will be light, and I can 
bear patiently with Charlie, and wait 
quietly in hopes of your success.” 

The winding beach had brought 
them close under the ruins of Layde 
church, and, climbing up the grassy 
slope, Phelim and Letty found them- 
selves standing by the roofless walls 
that had once been the sanctuary of 
saints, There, on consecrated ground, 
under the grey ash tree which has 
rooted itselfinthe bare aisle, Heaven and 
their gown hearts their only witnesses, 
they plighted troth to be true to each 
other, come weal, come woe. Letty, 
in the strength of her love and faith 
in his manly protection, felt the pledge 
as solemn as if all earth as well as 
Heaven had witnessed it, and only 
the holy benediction wanting to make 
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her in reality, what she now wys in 
her heart—his wife. They. parted with 
a promise to meet again at night; for 
Charlie had now quarrelled with Phelim 
and forbidden him the house. 

Letty’s days passed in dreamy lan- 
guor, mechanically performing her dn- 
ties, silently obeying directions, or an- 
swering questions with an evident 
effort to recall her wandering thoughts 
—happy only when alone, when she 
could close her eyes on external ob- 
jects, and shut out every sight and 
sound but the vivid picture on her 
memory of his deep eyes and pale im- 
passioned face, and listen in her heart 
to the echo of his soft low words of 
love; or, inthe deep stilness of the 
night, when the sound sleep of over- 
wearied labour lay heavy on her step- 
brother, to steal out,-and read in those 
eyes and hear from those lips all that 
her heart desired; and then to turn her 
eyes to heaven, and wonder what the 
happiness of the blessed might be, 
when the Almighty had given to such 
a creature as herself love which made 
her forget her brother’s anger, her 
lover's poverty, his dangerous course 
of life, and all that might most na- 
turally have troubled her. So entirely 
and with such a perfect love did she 
trust him, that danger to her peace 
from him never for a moment clouded 
her happy hopes. 

Charlie had been amply recompensed 
the preceding summer by a speculation 
in Highland shelties; and as he had 
mountain grazing unoccupied, as soon 
as his crops were in the ground he 
seized the first suspension of his la- 
bours to make a trip to Scotland, in 
hope that the Lammas fair would bring 
him in a golden harvest for his ponies, 
as well as for the seed he had trusted 
to the keeping of the earth and the 
feeding of the April showers. Who 
can tell the feelings with which Phelim 
saw Charlie go on board, or the hearty 
blessing he gave the soft west breeze 
as it swelled the canvass of the little 
sloop, which he watched till it became 
a speck almost beyond his ken; then 
turned himself towards Bally-yarmen, 
with hopes brightening round his heart, 
like bees about the hives? Letty had 
just milked the cow in the farthest 
stall, when the long shadow from the 
doorway made her raise her head. Al- 
most with a cry of joy, she recognised 
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him whom she was thinking of between 
hope and fear—hope in his love, and 
fear in the consequences of his pre- 
cipitation: Now came the moment 
when she could no longer procrasti- 
nate. The following week he must 
leave her on a dangerous expedition. 
She was alone—no check, no guide, 
save her own discretion: all her love, 
all her confidence, all her gratitude, in 
the opposing scale; for, would he ad- 
vise her to do wrong? would he deceive 
her? Thus did she reason, thus did 
she justify herself, us she made arrange- 
ments to accompany him to Glenarin 
that night. “I cannot be happy with 
any other than him. Charlie makes it 
impossible that we can be married by 
a regular minister; but surely God, 
who sees the trath of our hearts, will 
sanctify our vows, though the priest 
may not be what he ought. And surely 
Phelim has the best right to advise 
me and guide me.” So, leaving a little 
girl in charge till her return, she went, 
she said, to see an aunt in Cairncastle, 
who had been taken ill. Hoping all 
things, fearing nothing, Phelim lifted 
her to the pillion. Never did fourteen 
miles seem so short. Few words were 
spoken; yet their own hearts made 
sweet society; and the gentle influ- 
ence of the solitude, and the clear 
cold moonlight, and solemn sound of 
the ever-breaking waves, mellowed and 
sobered and confirmed their tender 
thoughtfulness. And it is a question 
if many who enter the holy bonds with 
more pomp and circumstance have at 
their hearts more faith and truth, or a 
holier feeling of the purity and abiding 
constancy necessary to make such a 
state happy. Next morning they re- 
ceived the benediction from hands all 
unworthy to sanctify the tie, but which, 
nevertheless, were hallowed to them. 
Nearly three weeks passed before 
Charlie came home, and Phelim and 
Letty had parted. If he were for- 
tunate, he was to claim her on his re- 
turn; if otherwise, she was to brave 
Charlie’s anger, and join him wherever 
he might be. Days and weeks and 
months wore on, and no news reached 
her. In the mean time troubles thick- 
ened around her. Time seemed only 
to add to Charlie’s rancour, and the 
mention of Phelim’s name was sufli- 
cient to throw him into ill temper for 
the day. A wealthy grazier, a friend 
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of his, had proposed for Letty; and 
here was a new source of persecution 
and grievance to her. Every hour 
made her dread discovery more and 
more, while it hastened the final ne- 
cessity of the disclosure. But how to 
bear it! how to brave Churlie’s slights 
and doubts!—how to endure all she 
must suffer, and he far away whose 
kindness would have supported her 
through every trial. This was mora 
than she could think of with patience, 
and the thought of it nearly drove her 
distracted. The whispers and insinua- 
tions of busy meddling tongues now 
rendered Charlie more impatient to get 
her settled in the world; and Jemmy 
Steenson, her new suitor, had a good 
farm, a slated house to take her home 
to, and droves of sheep and scores of 
cattle. But what were all these to 
Letty? Even had she been free to 
marry, her heart was at the sea. So, 
Jemmy’s suit was rejected: but he was 
not a man to break his heart for grief, 
nor for love neither; and, after cons 
soling himself by saying, “Odd, she’- 
a glum ane, and | ken a lass in Clough 
parish is worth twa o’ her!” he went on 
his way—it need not be said rejoicing, 
but seemingly in no danger of death by 
grief, for he whistled “ I'll gang nae 
mair to yon town” as long as he was 
in hearing ; and Letty was left to enjoy 
the peace of her own sad thoughts, 
happy to be relieved from the presence 
of one to whom she could not venture 
to show the gentle goodnature so 
natural to her, without misinterpreta- 
tion. And new, as the hay harvest 
came on, and the grain began to ripen, 
in hopes of pleasing Charlie and laying 
up a store in his favour, she volun- 
teered to take her proportion of the 
labour; and, in the sweet-scented hay- 
meadow, surrounded by rose-garlanded 
and honey-suckled hedges, the exer- 
tion necessary occupied her thoughts, 
while the freshness and sweetness of 
everything around her unconsciously 
strengthened her heart and cheered her 
spirits. But when, later in the year, she 
came to work inthe harvest-field, manya 
malicious observation was made; many 
were the smouldering fires of envy 
that found vent in speeches such a3 
these:—* Musha! but did you see Miss 
Letty the-day? troth, it’s before some 

thing she’s come to join her rig at the 
harvest! I thought nothitgof the hay- 
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making; for shaking out, or lapping, 
or raking, might become anybody, and 
she used to look so well at it, too, with 
her clear red cheeks and shining hair : 
but now she’s yellow and thin in the 
cheek, and sorrowful-looking. Maybe 
it’s grieving after the quality she is.” 

“ Usk a-chree! but ye’re simple :— 
there’s more than that at the bottom 
of it; an’ if Letty Hamill doesn’t sup 
sorrow for all her consait, my name’s 
not Kitty.” 

“I’m thinking Phelim Mackeever is 
making a long voyage this time,” said 
another; “troth he'll be in no hurry 
back, ye'll see.” 

“ Well,” said a middle-aged pale wo- 
man, “if that’s the way that’s of it, 
God help her, I say, for she has the 
hard arrand to the world! and in my 
time I’ve seen some misled that was 
neither bould nor unmodest, and never 
did I know the foolish action done 
that was not rued in sorrow.” 

“And shouldn't they rue it ?” said 
Kitty, “as they well deserve!” 

“Och, it is but right they should; 
and it is His will they should. But 
it’s Letty that was kindly and goodna- 
tured, and many a poor body’s prayer 
she has about her; for, either here or 
in the world to come, the goodwill for 
a good action will bring a blessing. 
But I'll tell ye, girls, it wouldn’t an- 
swer for Phelim to take her home. 
He’s waiting till he has a place of his 
own for her. She'd have the uneasy 
life of it with yon ould storifag of a 
mother of his; and I'll tell ye a joke 
about her. The time I went to Bel- 
fast—an’ myself didn’t know the streets 
very well—the evening before I left 
it [ had some little business to do, 
and I was glad to fall in with Biddy 
M‘Keever. Well, it’s herself knows 
every turn in it; but just as we were 
jogging along, my woman pulls her 
bades out of her pocket, and falls to 
saying her prayers. ‘Troth, maybe I 
look’d surprised ; for, says she, ‘ Is it 
laughing at me ye are, Molly ?’” 

“ Hoot, no,” says I ; “ God forbid [’d 
laugh at any creature for the like,” 
says I; “but I’m thinking it’s the 
quare place ye take to pray in. Sure 
you'd be better in some quiet corner.” 
“ Well,” says she, “ I'll tell you how it 
is. I’m lodged with one Douglas in the 
town here: and you know we used to 
say at home that the Protestants were 


Smisid nan doul; but Jemmy Douglas 
is not a Protestant itself! he’s one of 
them Presbytarians, bad luck to 
them ; and myself would’nt santify his 
house wid my prayers!” Troth, ‘twas 
with enough to do I kept in the laugh, 
to think of the holy woman she was, 
The ould tory! much good the 
prayers of the like of her will do any 
lace; and she talking to me that 
new the kind she was! But, God 
help poor Letty any way; it’s little 
good-will the mother-in-law would 
bear to her. But if she’d get Phelim 
away from his own, for they’re bad 
advisers, he might be wise an’ well- 
doin’ yet ?” 

Few of them were charitable enough 
to join in Molly O’Boyle’s good wishes : 
but Letty neither heard nor heeded 
their gossip. Dread of coming sorrow 
kept her too fully occupied: nerving 
her spirit to meet the worst that might 
happen. 

At last a letter reached her from 
Phelim. She had been hopeless of 
him, and he was coming; she had 
doubted him, and he was true. “ They 
were off Cushindall: either there or 
on the other side of Nappan, he would 
come ashore: he would be with her that 
night; would see his Letty; would 
marry her in the sight of the world; 
and would take her where she need not 
fear to love him.” Thus ran the long’d 
for letter, when tears of joy allowed 
poor Letty to see the precious words. 
She had knelt to offer her thanksgiving 
for God’s mercy, and a thousand times 
had she unfolded the paper, kissed it, 
and wept in grateful joy over the pre- 
cious words, when her step-brother 
came in. Some unusual gloom weighed 
on his naturally sulky brow; some 
firm resolve hardened his muscular 
lips; he was pale and silent. Yet 
Letty was so happy in her hopes, and 
busied in doing as he directed, she did 
not observe his manner nor his look, 
and she prepared for his leaving home 
without a feeling of curiosity or a ques- 
tion as to the object of his journey. 
No matter to her, Phelim was coming; 
and coming with as true a heart as he 
had when he left her; and coming 
with power and will to claim her. 
Hour after hour she watched and 
listened; and as it grew later, every 
dog that barked, every horse's tread as 
it passed up the glen, brought hope, 
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and doubt, and disappointment. Night 
darkened down, gloomy, stormy, dis- 
mal looking ; for it was now winter; and 
Letty, sick at heart, turned to sit at 
the window of her little room, where 
many an anxions vigil she had kept 
before. Sometimes she thought she 
heard his voice down the glen, some- 
times she thought she saw him com- 
ing, or heard his step: and again she 
fancied ’twas his voice, when the audi- 
ble beating of her own heart, and the 
rushing of the little stream past the 
house, and the rustling of rhe wind 
through the leaves and branches, were 
the only sounds upon her ear. The 
morning twilight came; and she 
watched in vain for Phelim. Day 
passed, and did not bring him; and 
evening had softened into ) the grey of 
coming night, when Charley Hawill 
returned, The day preceding he had 
received information that the Peggy 
was off the coast; and, under circum- 
stances of peculiar treachery, the mali- 
cious boor had given information to the 
water-guard. In consequence the cargo 
had been seized and the crew taken 
prisoners. Phelim had been wounded 
in the struggle, and Charlie fully hoped 
would now be sent out of the country; 
“and Miss Letty must then give up 
her nonsense about him. -And then, 
instead of having her dependent upon 
him, and maybe a parcel of beggary pa- 
pist brats with her, while their vagabond 
tad would be roving the world, 
neither caring nor thinking for them, 
he would get her married to some 
well-doing, snug man, and he'd have 
his hand clear of the bother of her 
but Phelim she never should set eyes 
on, that he had said, and that he would 
abide by.” 

Little did he think that nothing but 
death would break the ties that alread 
bound them; nor death itself leave 
her with free affections to bestow .on 
another. But as little did he care for 
those affections, and still less was he 
capable of understanding them. 

Letty was spinning when he came 
in: and, after she had given him the 
usual kindly welcome, for which he 
sullenly thanked her, he said, “ You 
look as pale as if you had heard the 
news I have for you. Our smug- 
gling friends were taken last night off 
Nappan. Your precious sweetheart 
is off with the rest of the crew to 
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Carrick. To be sure, we'll. have ill 
wanting of him here, but he'll get a 
longer sail than he has had yet, or I’m 
mistaken.” 

She had stopped her wheel as he 
began, and had grown deadly pale, 
and rising now she staggered to the 
hallan wall, at the door, where the 
fresh air gave her strength to say, 
“Oh Charlie, you're trying me; 
surely you have not the heart ‘to tell 
me that for truth. Yet, my God! 
what makes you look so? It is true, 
it is true! O Phelim, my dear, dear, 
husband,” she would have said, but she 
fell ; and a long fit of insensibility was 
succeeded by fearful convulsions ; and 
poor Letty awoke to bodily pain which 
almost overcame her mental agony. 
But even in her worst of suffering, 
she entreated them to tell Charlie she 
was married; that she was the wife of 
Phelim M‘Keever; that she had been 
married when her brother was in 
Scotland; that her baby, whether she 
lived to see H or not, was a lawful 
child ; the child of an honest woman. 
She entreated them to believe her, as 
she believed she would soon be in the 
presence of God to answer for her 
sins. It was only fear, it was not 
deceit nor wickedness tempted her to 
cqnceal her situation: amid such pro- 
testations her baby was given to her 
arms. 

There is not, in all the happiest work- 
ings of the human heart, a joy like the 
young mother’s. So Letty thought, asshe 
gaze d upon her little boy, her precious 
and cheaply purchased prize: for what 
sickness, what pain, and sorrow, what 
misery would she not endure to have 
him, the little dark-eyed jewel? and, 
oh, if the poor father could but see 
him.—Searcely could she take the 
necessary rest for looking on her dar- 
ling ; and her recovery seemed most 
extraordinary: for she had no kind 
mother to nurse her, no thoughtful 
sister near, no anxious friend to sooth 
and strengthen with their words of 
comfort ; none, except an old aunt, a 
goodnatured but coarse-minded woman, 
who had come to try to make peace 
and keep matters quiet ; but both she 
and the neighbour women were equally 
incredulous, as to the marriage ; and 
when Letty found it impossible to 
make them believé her, she consoled 
herself by saying, “all will be well 
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when Phelim comes ; he will not leave 
me long in this way, I am sure: they 
cannot have much against him; if he 
did try to smuggle, that was no deadly 
sin: he will soon be out, and thea 
they'll see.” 

One morning, Letty sat with her 
baby on her knee, her pale, meek, 
melancholy face bent over the little 
treasure; tracing his father’s looks, 
his father’s features, and stroking, over 
her own white slender finger, the glossy 
silken hair of darkest brown ; kissing 
its fresh pure mouth, and tiny hands, 
aud feeling that the-werld, nor all that 
was precious in it, could not buy him. 
Sometimes she thought she loved hin 
better than his father, dear as he was, 
and dearer now than ever, when she 
pictured him in prison, his hopes dis- 
appointed—his savings that he had 
hoped to share with her, and on which 
to become upright and legally honest, 
snatched from his hands and gone— 
wondering why his own Letty did not 
come or write to him, and sighing to 
think what would become of his already 
halt-orphaned little one, till she almost 
forgot her baby in her sorrow. The 
tears fell cold and fast on the placid 
face of the little boy, and awoke him. 
She soothed him to sleep again, and 
prayed as mothers pray, that all spi- 
ritual good, all temporal blessings 
might be deserved by him, and might 
await him : that God might make him 
his own: that her faults and his father’s 
might be expiated by their own suf- 
fering, and by God’s mercy ; but that 
he might escape unscathed, unblighted ; 


‘and then her thoughts wandered into 


the blissful land of a hoping mother’s 
futurity. She was startled from her 
pure dreams by seeing Charlie at the 
door. ’*Twas the first time they had 
met since he had known the worst; 
and the crimson blood that rose to her 
temples flowed back to her heart with 
a pang of sickness so heavy, that the 
light left her eyes, and the rushing 
ringing sound in her ears prevented 
her at first from hearing what he said. 
When she did hear, God pity her; 
‘twas the grossest, the cruellest, the 
bitterest abuse. “ He would uot be- 
lieve she was married; no, no, the 
blackguard was too sure of her; but 
no such slut should sit at his fire-side to 
shame him ; no, nor she should not go 
to the vagabond neither; he had written 


to Belfast: her passage was taken for 
New York: here she should not be ; 
nor at liberty she should not be to 
bring disgrace on him. She might 
hide her shame in America, where no 
one but her sister would know of it ; 
but she should not take her brat 
among strangers with her; no, by his 
soul, a sister of his never should sit 
another day under the roof with one 
of such a breed. She might take the 
child to the granny of it; yes, she was 
the fittest one to rear such a chap; 
she’d bring it up in the way it should 
go.” He was in the door-way: Letty 
could not pass; and she stood oppo- 
site to him, more dead than alive, with 
the infant in her arms. Just then her 
aunt came in, and endeavoured to 
pacify her nephew ; but all she said 
only made him worse. He swore he’d 
have the baby, and throw it down to 
the blackguard, or he’d make her 
trudge. “ Let me go, then, Charlie ; 
let me go, and I'll forgive ye,” said 
Letty. 

“ Forgive me? what have you to 
forgive? you ; but, no matter. 
Out of my house the young brat 
goes this minute; but you must not; 
no, you shall not stir.” 

“Letty,” whispered their aunt, 
“ Letty dear, he’s drunk, and we must 
not cross him; we must give in till 
him now.” 

“ No, I'll never part with my child, 
Aunt Nelly ; but with my life I'll 
make him let me go. O, God help 
me, I am weak; I” ——< and she stag- 
gered aud fell, fainting, while her 
brother snatched the child from her 
arms, and ran out. Her aunt lifted her 
into bed, and so long and so deep was 
the faint, that for some minutes they 
thought she was gone. ‘The brother 
did not come home that evening ; and 
some of their neighbours came into the 
room where Letty lay. In vain the 
aunt cautioned them; in vain she en- 
treated them to be silent. One of them 
said she had just left Biddy M‘Keever 
nursing the baby, and singing to it. 
She thanked God that she had it ; and 
she’d take it to the priest that very 
evening, and have it christened. She 
hoped to save him like a brand from 
the burning; and she’d like to see who’d 
take him from her again! “troth he 
was her son Phelim’s child: ‘twas easy 
to see he was; and tell the creature of 
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a mother that I'll take the best of care 
of him, and she needn't be uneasy about 
him; not that myself cares so much for 
the baby; but that poor Phelim is in 
trouble, and the jewel would father 
himself over the world.” 

“Oh then,” said Letty, “God Al- 
mighty bless her; it’s a mother my 
child will want; for I doubt 7 time 
here will be but short. I’m weak, and 
my heart is fluttering as if with the 
last spark of life.” 

“O, Letty dear,” said her aunt, 
“take it easy; do not fret this way: 
the anger will soon be off Charlie ; 
and he'll let you take the child again 
You know he’s stormy tempered and 
you should not think so much of it. 
And Phelim will be out in three or 
four months.” 

“Oh, my poor Phelim, little he 
knows what I have suffered ; and my 
sister Mary, too, my kind good Mary.” 
Here her sobs frightened her aunt, who 
said, “ Letty, jewel, Letty, are you in 
pain? are you sick, dear? will I send 
for the doctor ?” 

“No, aunt, no, thank you; that 
would only make Charlie worse. Just 
leave me a while; I'll be better soon ; 
and never heed me.” 

“ Well, then, dear, 1 wont disturb 
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en musha, God help you, my poor 
eart-broken child; just try to keep 
quiet a wee while; I'll go and get yea 
cup of tea, and that will settle your 
head, and maybe then you'll sleep.” 

So she left her to get the kettle 
boiled ; and when she had the tea 
prepared, with all the little comforts 
she could contrive, in readiness, she 
drew aside the curtains of Letty’s little 
bed. She lay with her face to the wall, 
and seemed asleep. 

“ Here, dear,” said her aunt ; “ here, 
Letty, dear; but, she’s sleeping, the 
creature, und no wonder ; but, Letty, I 
say, you ate nothing today; waken, 
avourneen, waken an’ taste this; and 
here is some honey ; it will soften your 
throat after sobbing—dear help her, 
how sound she sleeps.” 

And she leaned over to see ; but— 
“ O God be merciful!” she cried—and 
well might the sight she saw justify 
her exclamations of pity and fear ; for, 
from Letty’s parted lips bubbled a 
crimson stream, and her pale cheek 
lay steeped in a well of it on the pil- 
low. One throb or’two of her pulse, 
one slight quiver, and the womanly, 
and loving, and gentle girl was released 
from all her sorrows. 





MURDERS, MORALS, AND MONARCHY IN FRANCE, 
BY TERENCE O’RUARK, A.M. 


(Mr. M‘Gituicuppy presents his compliments to the Editor of the Dublin 


University Magazine, and begs to express his regret that owing to the oppres- 
sive heat of the weather, in the early part of this month, Mr. Terence O’ Ruark 
became atrociously indolent, and could not be prevailed upon to write in his 


Diary. 


Mr. M‘Gillicuddy ‘supplied him with iced gin-and-water in unlimited 


quantities, and left no douce violence unused, to make him write, but it was all in 


vain. 


On going into his room, however, yesterday morning, Mr. M‘Gillicuddy 


found him asleep on the sopha as usual—but on the table were the enclosed 
scraps of paper in his hand-writing. Mr. M‘Gillicuddy having purloined, and 
pasted them together, hopes they may be available in the unavoidable absence of 
the usual extracts from the Diary of his philosophic friend.] 


Tue Parisians have had a sensation— 
the king and his sons have had a real 
escape from a real attempt atassassina- 
tion. Thirteen people have been killed, 
a great many wounded. There have 
been congratulations and lamentations, 
a public Taaeel, and a grand military 


show thereupon. Eulogistic speeches 





have been made upon the meritorious 
murdered. Bereaved parents, and 
wives, and sisters, have had their sor- 
rows elevated into melo-dramatic dig- 
nity, and soothed by elaborate decla- 
matory compliments. Day by day, 
since the event, have the Parisians 
been interested by select portions of 
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the conversation or biography of the 
assassin—his epigrams, his intrigues, 
his previous murders, his self-posses- 
sion, have all been described with dra- 
matic point, and attention to effect ; 
finally, Louis Philippe has availed him- 
self of this occupation of the French 
people, to crush, by restrictive laws, 
the liberty of printing and publishing 
at him and his government, which 
hitherto the journals have indulged in. 

The character of this horrible busi- 
ness from beginning to end—its alleged 
causes—the unutterable atrocity of the 
event itself, and of the wretch who 
fired the machine—the consequences 
which have followed—all are so 
thoroughly French, that they deserve 
to be considered as illustrative of la 
grande nation, and of the progress 
which a clever people, with every 
means of improvement in their hands, 
will make towards good, after they have 
practically laid aside religion, as the 
governing rule of life—the last great 
respect to which all things must be 
referred, even by those who frequently 
forget it in their ordinary conduct. 

Of course it is not meant to be 
asserted that France has a monopoly of 
atrocities. Ireland and its Popish 
peasantry, practised in bloodshed, and 
praised by O'Connell, must claim their 
share ; and in England there are sundry 
cuttings of throats, and rifling of 
pockets with bloody fingers, that de- 
serve remark. In Scotland, too they 
contrive to murder now and then— 
chiefly pedlers, I believe, of late years ; 
but princes suffered of old, or they who 
stood in the place of princes. All 
kingdoms present their share of vil- 
lainies, but there is a peculiar cha- 
racter belonging to those of France, 
a blending of the most outrageous 
crimes with the familiar courtesies of 
society ; a desperate and abominable 
guiltiness, without the least apparent 
consciousness of it, which distinguishes, 
and makes peculiarly detestable, the 
criminals of that country. In Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, we hear 
of murderers who after their seizure 
are sullen, or sad, or savage; or 
it may be they are penitent; or it may 
be again that they endeavour to pass 
off ee thing with a front of hardened 
assurance ; but in all these appearances 
there is some evidence of consciousness 
of their situation. They are not just 
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as if nothing of the kind had happened. 
But here is this Corsican Frenchman— 
this Fieschi, who after having murdered 
thirteen people with one shot, and 
maimed many more ; after committing 
the most monstrous treason, and the 
most foul murder, talking away to 
those who visit him, with a mixture of 
sang froid and conversational sentiment, 
such as one might‘expect from a man 
who had been engaged in an affair of 
meritorious danger. To one gentle- 
man he mentions that he had served in 
the 12th regiment, and had it happen- 
ed that that regiment was stationed at 
the place against which his battery was 
directed, he does not think he could 
have fired ; such was his consideration 
for his old companions in arms! Pre- 
cious villain! to talk of feeling for his 
companions in arms! Another he begs 
to do him the honour to come and see 
him die, and to have the complaisance 
to observe how unmoved Fieschi (for 
he adopts the affectation of speaki 
of himself in the third person) will 
view the instrument of death. Now 
this fellow, who so politely requests 
his heroism to be observed, has been 
all his life a mean, wretched, sensual, 
hired stabber ; the alternate occupa- 
tions of lust and larceny appear to 
have been the least wicked of his dis- 
gusting career, and yet he talks fine, 
after the fashion just described. 

France has arrived at that point of 
depraved civilization which destroys 
the safety of society. As they say 
themselves, in their neat epigrammatic 
way, les extremes se touchent, and with- 
out the revivifying, reinvigorating 
influence of religion, the refinements 
and luxuries of society do but lead us 
on to that personal insecurity, to 
escape from which society first emerges 
from barbarism. The impulses of un- 
disciplined appetite, or the reckless- 
ness of adroit depravity, lead to nearly 
the same results. 

Notwithstanding the vanity which 
reigns in France, to such a degree as 
for the most part to make the people 
insensible of the lowness of sound 
morals, and virtuous sentiment, to 
which they have sank, yet I pereeive 
that of late, and particularly in con- 
nexion with political disquisition, some 
attention has been paid to these mat- 
ters. Even before the late atrocity, 
the shocking state of the morals of the 
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people was frequently adverted to, 
their desperate restlessness, their in- 
creasing suicides, their horrible publi- 
cations, which seem dictated by the 
insanity of genius, revelling in combi- 
nations of the dreadful, the ludicrous, 
and the obscene—all these were point~- 
ed out, as the frightful signs of the 
times. Alas! the contagion of their 
example has spread themselves, We 
have their novels and their plays, and 
our boasters of the spread of know- 
‘ledge, and of liberal intercourse, seem 
to rejoice in the presence of these de- 
structive excitements. Happily our 
common people have us yet no taste 
for the meretricious sentiment of these 
‘things, but our cheap theatres in this 
metropolis, are gradually leading them 
on to it. As for those a little above 
them in wealth and station, it is sur- 
prising and melancholy to see how 
their sober British taste is already viti- 
ated. I recollect the numbers who, 
during the present season, used to 
crowd to the French theatre to see a 
piece called 7 Auberge des Adrets, which 
was nothing but the clever representa- 
tion of a series of rascalities and atro- 
cities, intermingled with the dancing, 
and drinking, and snuff-takiug, and 
witticisms of the perpetrator. It was 
just like passages in the life of Fieschi, 
and yet this disgusting representation 
was not only tolerated, but made the 
subject of vehement applause. In- 
stead of being hooted from the stage, 
with just indignation, it was lauded as a 
most “ philosophical” conception and 
delineation of nature. Should such 
depravity of taste ever become the cha- 
racteristic of the many, as there is but 
too much reason to fear it may, we 
shall find real crime duped up in the 
caricature of sentiment—real remorse- 
less crime, mixing itself up with the 
affairs of life, as it does in France. 
But now a few words regarding 
the consequences of this atrocious 
affair. Independently of the sensation, 
and lamentations, and congratulations 
before alluded to, and the grand show 
funeral, for the expenses of which, by- 


the-by, a vote of three hundred 
thousand francs (£12,000) has 
already been proposed in the 


chamber, which, for a funeral, is a 
good round sum. Independently of 
these, there have been immediate 
national consequences of great import- 
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ance to France.’ The popular zeal in 
favor of the freedom of the press, 
which Charles the Tenth thought it 
necessary to curb, cost that king his 
crown, while it placed one on the brows 
of Louis Philippe. The propensity of 
the favorites of Fortune to kick down 
the ladder by which they have climbed, 
has become proverbial ; but there are 
sharper reasons than this, for the hos- 
tility which the king has constantly 
shewn to the instruments of his eleva- 
tion.. Louis Philippe is said to be, by 
mere politicians, the cleverest man in 
Europe—certainly he is not the most 
scrupulous. He will suffer no feeling 
—no inconvenient reminiscence, to 
stand between him and the accomplish- 
ment of an object. He possibly does 
not forget that the power of the press 
raised him up, but then he fails not to 
remember that it pulled his predeces- 
sor down, and what it has done once, 
it might do again. A king making 
power, however useful to the aspirant 
to a throne, is no very agreeable 
object of contemplation, once the 
throne is gained. Louis Philippe has 
spared no pains to weaken and ex- 
haust the power of the press by conti- 
nued seizures, and fines, and iimprison- 
ments ; but this he has found too slow 
@ process, however certain to effect 
the object in the end. He has, no 
doubt, been long desiring such a state 
of affairs in France, as would give him 
an opportunity and an excuse, for one 
bold decisive assault upon the press. 
He was not so much thrown off his 
guard by the late dreadful attack, as to 
forget for a single day, that it afforded 
the occasion for accomplishing his 
purpose. Accordingly, while the na- 
tion was yet in a state of surprise and 
terror, and lively sympathy, with the 
king, the crushing projet de loi was 
laid before the public. True it has 
not yet passed the chambers; but to 
get it out, and before the public, at 
such a time, was the grand artifice. 
Louis Philippe well knows that the 
chambers are sufficiently manageable, 
if he can but restrain the mouvement 
of the populace; and he knows that 
the French populace are not apt to be 
moved by anything, upon reflection. 
Of the sober satisfaction which belongs 
to practical, regulated liberty, they 
have no perception. Their admiration 
of liberty is a theoretical admiration— 
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at most it is but an emotion. If they 
are roused upon the instant, by an act 
of oppression, represented to them in 
a striking phrase (for very much 
depends upon that) they fly to arms, 
and fight like devils, satis ed that if 
they die their friends will inscribe 
“morts pour la liberté!” upon their 
tombs—but no matter what tyranny is 
established in practice—they are con- 
tent to bear it, so as it touches not 
upon their amusements or their g/oire. 
The proposed restrictions on the 
French press are tenfold more severe 
than those which led to the successful 
revolt of July, 1830; but pre-occupa- 
tion, a more rigorous police, and a 
better preparation of troops, have kept 
everything quiet. 

And yet will every allowance for 
the thoughtlessness of Frenchmen, and 
for the absence of such steady attach- 
ment to liberty, as long habit has im- 
parted to Britons, it is matter of asto- 
nishment, that the government of 
Louis Philippe, considering its origin, 
could have had the front to propose 
such rules and penalties—all offences 
against the king’s person, it is proposed 
shall incur detention (thrusting into 
gaol) and a fine of from 10,000 to 
50,000 francs. For deriding the king’s 
person or authority (making political 
jokes or caricatures) an imprisonment 
of from six to twelve months, and a 
fine of 5000 to 10,000 francs. For 
any introduction of the king’s name, or 
allusion to him, whether direct or indirect, 
in discussing the acts of the government, 
an imprisonment of from one month to 
twelve, and a fine of from 500 to 5000 
francs, This, as Mr. O'Connell lately 
and elegantly said of some assertion in 
the House of Commons, this “bangs 
Banagher.” Considering the position 
that the present King of the French 
holds in the government, that he is in 
fact his own prime minister, it may be 
said to amount to a prohibition of poli- 
tical discussion altogether. It is pro- 
bable that the clause will be modified 
by the chambers, and it is very possible 
that it was put in with the intention of 
being sacrificed in order to save the 
rest, and give them an appearance of 
comparative moderation. There is 
nothing done bond fide in France. 
To nothing almost do they go straight- 
forward—/inesse in the means—effect 
in end, are the objects of their study. 
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But to proceed with the pains and 
penalties—for any attack against the 
oo or form of government estab- 
ished in 1830, or incitement to changing 
it, an imprisonment and fine of from 
10,000 to 20,000 franes. For publicly 
declaring in favor of any other form of 
government, as the republican, or ex- 
pressing a wish, or hope, or threat of 
destroying the monarchical and con- 
stitutional order of government, or 
suggesting any right to the throne, 
except that of Louis Philippe and his 
descendants, an imprisonment is pro- 
posed to be decreed of from one to 
five years, and a fine of 500 to 10,000 
francs. On a second condemnation in 
the same year the maximum of penal- 
ties to be doubled, or even four times 
greater. Any person publicly adver- 
tising subscriptions for defraying judi- 
ciary condemnation, to incur from one 
to twelve months imprisonment, and a 
fine of from 500 to 5000 francs. All 
acting editors of periodical publica- 
tions must sign the “ minutes” of each 
number, on pain of imprisonment from 
a month to a year, and a fine of from 
300 to 3000 francs. If information, or 
rectifications sent by government be not 
inserted, imprisonment from one month 
to twelve is incurred, and a fine of 
from 500 to 5000 francs. If, in the 
event of a prosecution, the conductor 
of a paper do not disclose the name or 
names of the writer of the offending 
articles, he shall incur imprisonment 
from one to twelve months, and a fine 
of 1000 to 5000 francs. Whoever 
shall publish, and put up for sale, 
drawings, engravings, lithographs, or 
any emblems whatever without the pre- 
vious permission of the minister or pre- 
fect, shall incur a month’s to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
from 100 to 1000 francs. Lastly, no 
theatres are to be opened, nor dra- 
matic.piece performed, without the pre- 
vious permission of the minister for 
the home department, or the prefect. 
Can despotism go beyond this? 
Yes; for notwithstanding all these 
penalties there might be acquittals, 
therefore that is to be guarded agairs*, 
and another law is proposed, that juries 
shall deliver their verdict by secret 
ballot, and that a majority of seven to 
five shall suffice for a condemnation. 
This is pretty well for a “liberal” 
sovereign—a very liberal sovereign, 
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who was put upon the throne by an 
insurrection in favour of liberty. These 
are excellent propositions from a man 
who tickled the ears of the people 
when they made him a king, by talking 
of “a throne surrounded by republican 
institutions.” Whether such discipline 
as this be necessary for keeping the 
French in order, I cannot teli, but I 
doubt not that it is necessary for 
keeping Louis Philippe on his throne, 
and ¢hai is the point to which he looks. 
Let him grind their faces well, they 
deserve it all (although not from him), 
and so little have they of the true sense 
of national honor, that they will pro- 
bably be better subjects of a tyrant, 
than of a moderate and conscientious 
prince. But how absurd and con- 
temptible, in the eyes of all Europe, 
must that nation appear, which, after 
having fought in the streets but five 
om ago, and established a revolution 
vecause of a decree against the press 
by the reigning monarch, shall now 
submit to such laws as these from the 
new king whom they set up? Sucha 
people cannot deserve the name of 
rational creatures, at least so far 
as the high concernments of political 
liberty afford a test of rationality in a 
people. 

As for Louis Philippe, he acts for his 
own interest according to the position 
in which he finds himself, without the 
least let or hindrance from that old 
fashioned thing (very old fashioned in 
France) called honesty. He called 
himself a republican King when that 
was necessary for settling himself upon 
the throne, and now he resorts to the 
crushing power of a despot, when that 
is necessary to keep himself upon the 
throne, and to preserve tranquillity. 
Except that “honesty is the best 
policy,” one could hardly find fault 
with the policy of Louis Philippe. 

That it was absolutely necessary for 
the safety and tranquillity of France to 
put a curb, and a strong one too, upon 
the licentiousness of the press and of 
the play-houses, I do most potently 
believe ; but what right has Louis 
Philippe to do that for himself, which 
he took the crown from Charles the 
Tenth for attempting to do ? Certainly 
none ; and had he been as honest a 
man as he is reputed to be clever, he 
would have retired to the Palais 
Royal, and called back the elder 
branch to the Tuillerics, as soon as he 





found that the government could not 
go on without greater restrictions on 
the liberty of the French, than that 
branch had been expelled for seeking 
to establish. Had Louis Philippe 
been an honest man, he would have 
written to old Charles Capet some- 
thing like the following—I mean in 
substance. As to style, the Frenchman 
should follow his own flourish, I pre- 
tend not to know any thing about it, 
Suppose he had written thus :—My 
dear old cousin, I now find you were 
quite right in desiring to a down the 
ranting ruffians who publish newspa- 
pers. While these persons — the 
impudence and the lies which they cer- 
tainly will publish till they are pre- 
vented, and while the people are so 
silly in attending to them, and so head- 
strong in acting upon their misrepre- 
sentations and excitements, there can 
be no peace or security to the king’s 
government in France, JI have dis- 
covered this from experience. I see 
that this nuisance must be put down; 
but instead of doing it at once by 
ordonn ance, as you attempted to do it, [ 
would propose a law to the chambers 
ten times as strong and severe as any- 
thing you ever dreamed of. But since 
by hook or by crook the thing must be 
done, no one has so good a right to doit 
as yourself. I am not so shabby a 
fellow as to keep a crown from a friend 
and a relation, after discovering that it 
was taken from him under a mistake. 
As for the old ministers, Polignac and 
the rest, they were a set of ninnies, so I 
do not bother myself about them ; my 
own set are no great things, but they 
are more rogues than fools—however, 
that is nothing to the present purpose ; 
only keep Thiers, if you have a mind 
to deal with the press seriously ; for as 
he once belonged to it himself, he hates 
it with all the cordiality of an old 
friend. But, for yourself. my old 
hearty, come back here with your in- 
teresting family, and I will return to 
my old quarters, and look after my 
tenants in the Palais Royal. I do 
not know how my wife and children 
may approve of this step, which my 
regard for honest conduct leads me to 
take; but I hope they will be recon- 
ciled to it, and that you will help me to 
provide for the children in some re- 
spectable way. I remain, my dear old 
cousin, your's sincerely, 
Louts Pui.ipre. 
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I leave it to all Europe, whether this 
would not have been a million of times 
more creditable to the present King 
of the French, than a law which first 
shows that he has abandoned all the 
principles in virtue of his supposed 
adherence to which, he obtained the 


throne, and then provides that it 

shall be a highly penal offence to sug- 

gest that any one but himself, or his 

descendants, have any right to the 

throne. T.OR. 
St. Giles’s, London, August 12, 1835, 


ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR CRITICAL TABLETS, 


A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law 
Studies. By Samuel Warren, of the Inner 
Temple, F.R.S. London, Marshall, 1835. 


Tuis is a work of which it is almost 
impossible to speak in terms of too 
high commendation ; to the general 
reader it is delightful, to the law stu- 
dent it is invaluable. We say to the 
general reader, for though the work is 
intended as a guide to the aspirants to 
the legal profession, and though a 
great portion of the work is devoted 
to matters specially interesting to these, 
there is no man, certainly no young 
man, be his professional intentions or 
prospects what they may, who will rise 
from an attentive perusal of the first six 
chapters, without being both gratified 
and instructed. These chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the 
training by which the intellect can be 
best qualified for the arduous en- 
counters of the legal profession. Much 
of what they contain is applicable to 
every aspirant after eminence ; almost 
all the maxims will be profitable to 
every one. No profession requires a 
peculiar preparatory discipline from 
those who are about to enter vn its 
studies—the habits of mental discipline 
by which the judgment and the reason 
can be best exercised, are the same for 
all. The road to distinction may, as 
we advance in life, diverge into paths 
as numerous as the goals to which -~ 
lead, but up to a certain point all 
travel together. 

Mr. Warren, the author of this 
work, is already, we believe, generally 
known as the writer of that splendid 
series of tales which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine under the title 
of “ Passages from the Diary of a late 
Physician ;” and, apart from any other 
evidence, there is much in the style 


and manner of this volume, to identify 
him. There is displayed the same 
knowledge of the workings of the 
human heart, and there is, in several 
passages, the same nervous eloquence 
of thrilling pathos which gave to his 
tales the powerful and unrivalled in- 
terest they possess. Perhaps in the 
volume we are noticing this last 
may be rather misplaced; there are 
sentences that one might very well 
fancy to belong to some unpublished 
passage of the physician’s diary ; but 
if the introduction of such eloquence 
be a fault on the part of the author it 
is one for which we cannot find in our 
hearts to blame him, and after all the 
solid and sensible advice which is con- 
tained in his book, will not be the less 
valuable, or the less appreciated, 
because it proceeds from one who feels 
intensely, and expresses powerfully, 
what he feels. 

Of the style of which we speak, the 
following passages present a beautiful 
specimen— 


“ Well, then, student, duly meditat- 
ing upon this most momentous subject, 
are you really sufficient for these things ? 
Let us first inquire what manner of man 
you are PHysicaLLy. Can you .bear the 
long confinement and intense application 
required for the study—to say nothing of 
the practice—of the law? The question 
is not whether, with all the confidence, 
resolution, and enthusiasm of genius, you 
can go through this preliminary struggle, 
but can you go through it safely—un- 
scathed, without having ultimately to ac- 
knowledge that here your health received 
a mortal shock? What if, while one hand 
is sowing in your mind the rich seeds of 
wisdom, the other is scattering those of 
disease and death in your constitution?— 
If you cannot, then, answer this first 
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question satisfactorily, can you yet say 
whether your pecuniary circumstances 
will enable you to ‘take it easily,’ to 
mitigate -the severity, by extending the 
period of your studies? If these ques- 
tions cannot be answered affirmatively, 
either by you or your medical adviser, 
you must really pause, painful and dis- 
heartening as it may be, for life is its 
stake! Alas, what is the use of your 
being ‘called to the bar, and to the 
grave, at the same time ?—of completing 
your library—your copious note-books,and 
choice ‘ precedents’—only to give them 
to others, in the faltering accents, the 
bitter moments, of a premature death- 
bed !” 

« Perhaps, however, the ambitious 
student meditates a higher flight; he is 
eager to enter upon court practice, either 
at the Equity or Common-law Bar. Then 
the first question to be asked, is one all-im- 
portant. Are his LuNGs equal to the severe 
task he is about to impose upon them ? 
Of keeping them in almost constant play 
from morning to night? The Bar re- 
quires signal strength in that organ ! 
The question, be it observed, is not whe- 
ther the voice is strong, flexible, harmo- 
nious—though this is a capital point— 
but whether that on which the voice 
depends, is to be relied upon. The pipes 
of an organ may be capable of giving out 
tones of great power and exquisite rich- 
ness; but what if the bellows, beneath, 
be crazy, and give way? Let us ask, 
then, the student, whether there is an 
hereditary tendency to consumption in his 
family, of which symptoms, however 
slight, have been discovered in himself ? 
Because, if so, coming to the Bar is 
downright madness, Any honest and 
skilful medical man will tell him so. It 
is not the perpetual and often violent 
exercise of the voice alone; it is the Ex- 
CITEMENT, the ceaseless wearing of body 
and mind, that will kill him, as inevi- 
tably as it is encountered and persisted in. 

« How frequently is this predisposition 
the fell attendant upon genius! Sup- 
porting it with a precocious energy, flat- 
tering and deluding it with a semblance 
of strength that only accelerates its de- 
struction! What avail the noblest intel- 
lect, consummately disciplined, the most 
brilliant and profound acquirements—a 
perfect aptitude for business—resplendent 
prospects—to hiin whose sun is appointed 
‘to go down at noon!’ ‘ But does not 
this apply, with nearly equal force, to all 
professions?” By no means. At the 
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Bar, the lungs are in incessant exercise ; 
the consuming fire of excitement is ever 
kept up by eager, restless rivalry, fed by 
daily contests, public and harassing ; by 
anxieties that haunt the young lawyer, 
not during the day only, but also the 
night. ‘We seldom or never, however, 
hear of such instances as you are speaking 
of.” Perhaps not; you may not be in the 
way of it; youth, besides, averts its eye 
from the dismal spectacle of premature 
decay, and shuts its ears to the voice of 
admonition. Nevertheless, such cases 
occur! but there is an obvious reason for 
their infrequency amongst those standing 
in the most conspicuous ranks—the most 
distinguished and successful members of 
our profession. They could not have 
reached their present station, if they had 
had to fight all along against this fatal 
tendency. All who have been able to 
stand so long in the flames, may safely 
be pronounced fire-proof; whatever other 
disorders they may be ‘heirs to,’ this is 
not one of them. No, this cruel fiend 
early despatches its victims; it lurks 
about the threshold, and strikes them 
there !” 


Who is there, familiar with the Diary 
of a Physician, that would not recoy- 
nize their author, even in the very ar- 
rangement of the capitals ? 

. We regret that our notice of this 
volume must be limited in space. 
Many considerations were suggested 
by its perusal, upon which we would 
feel it a pleasure to enlarge. Pressed 
as we are for space, there are some 
beautiful extracts which we cannot 
withhold from our readers ; beautiful 
not merely in the language in which 
the sentiments are conveyed, but, what 
is far better, beautiful in the justness 
of the moral feeling that pervades them 
with a healthful spirit. To every 
word of the following we give our full 
and cordial assent :— 


* Should, however, any aristocratic 
idler now enter our profession with a 
view of finding thereby only a ready 
access to place and sinecure, we may 
pretty confidently assure him that he will 
find himself mistaken. The time for 
this sort of speculation is gone by. What- 
ever disposition may exist at any time to 
create and dispense such patronage as is 
sought for by these gentry, the vigilance 
of the bar, thank God, and fearless sur- 
veillance of the press, renders success in 
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such attempts a task of daily increasing 
difficulty. Legal office, of any kind, can 
now be rarely obtained, or at least kept, 
by any one who is not able to discharge 
its duties; and in order to do so, the 
candidate must 


Doff his sparkling cloak, and fall to work, 
With peasant heart and arm ; 


must forget for a while, grand connex- 
ions, fastidious tastes, and fashionable 
life, and enter himself in the number of 
those who constitute our third class. Nor 
let him fancy that in doing this, he is 
‘condescending to men of low estate.’ 
No, indeed ; he is entering a stern repub- 
lic in coming to the bar. Nothing will 
suffer, in its perpetual collisions, but that 
preposterously short-sighted pride—that 
leprosy of ‘ exclusiveness’ which blights 
like a disease some of the inferior and 
more recent members of the aristocracy, 
as the hem of a splendid garment is ge- 
nerally most liable to be tarnished and 
defiled ! No magnificent airs of puppyism 
and presumption will be tolerated at the 
Bar; in vain are their half-closed eye 
and curled-up lip brought into play; they 
are laughed at, and their owner uncere- 
moniously thrust aside! ‘I confess I 
cannot honour blood without good quali- 
ties; nor spare it with ili,’ quoth the 
same stern old bishop already quoted. 
‘There is nothing that I more desire to 
be taught, than what is true nobility: 
what thanke is it to you that you are 
born well? If you could have lost this 
privilege of nature, I feare you had not 
been thus farre noble; that you may not 
plead desert, you had this before you 
were; long ere you could either know or 
prevent it; you are deceived if you think 
this any other than the body of gentility: 
the life and soule of it is, in noble and 
vertuous disposition, in gallantnesse of 
spirit without haughtinesse, without in- 
solence, without scornful overlinesse : 
shortly, in generous qualities, carriage, 
actions. See your error, and know that 
this demeanor doth not answer an honest 


birth.’ » 


We had marked for extraction some 
very prudent advice to young barris- 
ters, on the propriety of bearing with 
good temper the petulance of clients, 
judges, and leading counsel. We had 
marked it principally, that we might 
tuke the opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony to the character of the Irish 
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bench and the Irish bar, the justice of 
which every junior Irish barrister will 
acknowledge with gratitude. To the’ 
young Irish barrister the prudent ad- 
vice of Mr. Warren is unnecessary. 
It may be well for him to have the 
forbearance, but he will hardly ever be 
called on to put it in practice. In no’ 
respect, perhaps, is the Irish bar more 
favorably distinguished from the English 
than in the treatment which young men 
respectively experience. With some 
few honorable exceptions, the senior 
members of the English bar adopt 
harshness towards their juniors as their 
habitual practice, and seem to take a 
malignant pleasure in crushing, by the 
mere weight of professional standing, 
the, perhaps, far superior talents of a 
rival junior. In Westminster Hall the 
young man must be prepared to meet 
with the contemptuous sneer, the ill- 
natured sarcasm, and the more undis- 
gnised, but, perhaps, not less cutting in- 
sult of professional rudeness. He will find 
in every brother barrister one who will 
crush him if he can, and he must rise 
in spite of those who have gone before 
him. In Ireland it is directly the re- 
verse: a young man may calculate’ 
upon every member of his profession as 
a friend ; he will find those who are most 
distinguished, the most ready to assist 
and encourage his efforts ; and we do 
not hesitate to say, that perhaps the 
characteristic trait of the demeanour of 
the Irish lawyer of eminence, whether 
on the bench or at the bar, is a kind- 
ness and forbearance towards his ju- 
niors. The following observations are 
very just :— 

“ Perhaps it may be safely said that of 
this division of students, those who have 
distinguished themselves in mathematics 
are, ceteris paribus, best adapted for the 
law; but, in fact, all of them have under- 
gone such systematic discipline, and evinced 
such a degree of intellectual superiority, 
as cannot fail of mastering every difficulty 
that the law can propose to them. Look 
at the Bench, and foremost ranks of the 
Bar, for numerous and splendid instances! 
How can it be otherwise, where the in- 
clination equals the power? He that has 
been accustomed to wrestle with the diffi- 
culties of Newton and La Place, to wind 
his way through the mazes of algebraic 
calculation—to work out the profoundest 
problems of a ‘rigid and infallible geome- 
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try’*—cannot be baffled by any of the 
subtleties and complexities of Jaw. Logic 
so practical and masterly as his, what dif- 
“eulties can withstand? What multi- 
plicity distract? If the bow has not 
been over-bent, the mind and body para- 
lyzed by excessive exertion, men such as 
these commence their legal career under 
the happiest auspices; and but few are 
the considerations of which those of them 
need be reminded, who select the common 
law Bar. They will soon discover that a 
vigorous and well-trained intellect is not 
alone a passport to success, Those quali- 
ties and accomplishments, which, during a 
long and exclusive devotion to the mathe- 
matics, have been too much disregarded, 
must now be assiduously attended to, 
Business habits must be acquired — 
promptitude and decision—the ‘ consulto’ 
and ‘mature facto’ of Sallust. The young 
lawyer must hasten out of the silent, dis- 
tant regions of abstract speculation, where 
his faculties have been ‘rapt in Elysium,’ 
and learn to think amid the hubbub of the 
world, on the spur of the moment, with- 
out being obliged to retreat into the study 
before his thoughts can be collected. * * * 
*Tis useless to tell an attorney, in eager 
accents of admiration, that Mr. Such-an- 
one was senior wrangler, and first Smith’s 
prizeman ; nay, even that he is an admi- 
rable lawyer; if the unhappy individual 
is, nevertheless, ‘a dumb dog that cannot 
bark’—is unable to address a judge or 
jury without confusion, hesitation, stut- 
tering; at once irritating the court, weary- 
ing the jury, disgusting the client, and 
filling his less generous rivals, not with 
manly sympathy, but secret exultation. 
«The Cardinal hath a world of wisdom 
within him, Senor, truly, and with his 
pen would set the world by the ears: but 
as for speech, there we heed him not; he 
is a very poor thing, being in a manner 
tongue-tied.¢’ * * * Men of the descrip- 
tion now under consideration, form- 
ing sometimes an overweening estimate 
of their pretensions, of their powers and 
attainments, are too apt to look with 
contempt upon means which conduct their 
inferiors to rapid suecess. What cares a 
consummate geometrician, a brilliant clas- 
sical scholar, about manner? Exactly as 
little, perhaps, as clients, as a jury care 
about, or will tolerate him. * * * Let us 


* Dr. Chalmers. 
Worlds. 


+ Don Lopez, a Comedy. 
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lastly remark, that the student who has 
but just quitted the scenes of academic 
distinction, is too apt to be unduly elated, 
It will require, perhaps, no inconsiderable 
effort, before the swell of excitement and 
exultation can be made to subside, before 
the facile princeps of his day can get 
himself into that calm, working trim 
which is essential to the advantageous 
commencement of his professional career,” 


We feel particular pleasure in ex. 
tracting the following passage, in which 
there is equal wisdom and piety :— 


« Then, aguin, let the student firmly 
resolve to abstain from his professional or 
other labours on the sabbath day. We 
urge not this topic on any religious 
grounds; those he will find elsewhere 
than in such a work as this; but 
purely on those of prudence and ex- 
pediency. Let him shut up all his books, 
and put away his papers, on the Saturday 
night, resolving not to look upon, not to 
think of them (except in rare cases, ) until 
the following Monday. His mind must 
have an interval of rest; and this day is 
set apart for such a purpose amongst 
others, and higher with infinite wisdom 
and goodness. God forbid that the stu 
dent should be expected to convert this 
‘day of rest’ into one of religious labour. 
gloom, and uneasiness. The ‘sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the sab- 
bath ;’ but can there be a more just and 
noble exercise than that of, at least once 
a day, attending in the house of the God 
that made him, and will hereafter judge 
him—ridding himself of the distinctions, 
purifying himself from the pollutions of 
worldly thoughts, and cherishing those of 
devout hope and thankfulness? Is ex- 
ample necessary? Amongst a ‘cloud of 
witnesses’ may be cited the illustrious 
Lord Hale, who ‘ was so regular in the 
duties of religion,’ says Burnet, ‘ that for 
six-and-thirty years’ time he never once 
failed going to church on the Lord’s 
day !’” 


We have already expressed our re- 
gret at the brevity of the notice which 
we can bestow upon this volume. The 
views of the author are, throughout it, 
large, liberal, and comprehensive. Its 
perusal cannot fail to be useful to the 
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young man preparing himself for any de- 
partment of public life. There are two 
faults which we cannot help noticing ; 
one is the multitude of quotations with 
which the pages are frequently encum- 
bered, two thirds of which at least are 
unnecessary; the other is a fault which, 
perhaps, in following out his plan, it was 
not easy for the author to avoid. He 
is far too minute and particular in many 
of his directions with regard to prepa- 
ratory study. In fact, the fault is, that 
his precepts assume the appearance of 
direction and not of advice. Uniformity 
of mental discipline is absurd—the 
choice of books, &c., must, in a great 
degree, be left to each individual's own 
mind—and the part of an adviser 
would be to suggest general hints that 
might assist—not to deliver positive 
precepts that might control the judg- 
ment. To this objection the entire chap- 
ter on the formation of a legal character 
is open. It lays down rules when it 
ought only to suggest hints. The 
student who is not competent to guide 
himself in the minutiz of study will 
never have brains enough to profit by 
the course prescribed for him by 
another. Besides the differences of 
taste and capability—nay, the very 
diversities of the deficiencies, which 
men may find in themselves, render 
the application of any uniform rule an 
impossibility. The truth, perhaps, is, 
that rules to become great, are as 
useless as they are generally disre- 
garded. Something must, after all, be 
left to the unaided judgment, and that 
something is just the most important 

rt. Genius will invent the rules for 
its own guidance, and no rules will 
to dulness supply its place. 

Of that which we may call the more 
strictly professional part of this book— 
it is perhaps sufficient to say—that it 
manifests an intimate acquaintance with 
the principles of law—and we have 
sufficient authority for vouching that 
the student may depend upon the cor- 
reciness of the legal information. 

Everything which can be necessary 
to guide the young beginner is here 
supplied. In no profession, perhaps, 
has the loss of such guidance been 
more felt. In Ireland, especially, 
where the facilities of instruction are 
very few—and where the young student 
is altogether thrown upon the acci- 
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dental advice which may as probably 
lead him astray as the contrary— 
in Ireland there is no_ provision 
whatever made for legal education— 
unless, indeed, we except the privilege 
afforded to law students of access to a 
library at King’s Inns, and the lectures 
delivered in the University by the 
fa of Feudal Law. We cannot 

elp saying that in this want the 
interests of the profession, and conse- 
quently of the public, are very much 
neglected. This, however, is a subject 
too important to be accidentally dis- 
cussed. We shall probably take an 
early opportunity of devoting a sepa- 
rate paper to the state of the Irish Inns 
of Court, and of the Law School of the 
University. At present, however, it is 
more pertinent to our purpose to. ac- 
knowledge the obligations under which 
Mr. Warren has placed the law stu- 
dents of both countries by the useful 
and valuable information with which he 
has supplied them. 

In every sense of the word this is 
well adapted to be a popular work. 
The eloquence of the composition, and 
brilliancy of the style, are among the 
least of its merits. Accuracy and ex- 
tensiveness of information—drawn from 
the sources of varied reading—are 
happily combined with soundness of 
jelgmant and discrimination. The 
author, in a word, is one who, along 
with natural genius, possesses a mind 
well stored with knowledge, and who 
adds to these rare qualities, what is a 
still rarer and more valuable endow- 
ment, COMMON SENSE. And we feel 
convinced, that even in the few quota- 
tions we have been able to present to 
our readers, they have been able to 
see enough of unaffected good feeling 
to satisfy them that his heart is in the 
right place. 





The Descent into Hell; Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Re.arranged, with an Analysis and 
Notes, to which are added Uriel, a Fragment, 
and Three Odes, by John A. Heraud. 
London ; James Frazer, Regent-street. 


Mr. Heraud is not Milton, although 
some of his critics have been but too 
successful in persuading the poor man 
that he is his equal. We cannot ex- 
pect that our humble efforts will be the 
means of dissipating so fond a conceit 
in the unfortunate gentleman’s mind. 
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Were it not, indeed, that the expense 
of printing sometimes makes such fan- 
cies dangerous delusions, it might be 
cruel to make the attempt. His book 
has, however, come fairly before us, 
and we will acquit our conscience of 
any participation in Mr. Heraud’s 
mania, by telling him the simple truth, 
the responsibility must rest with those 
whose humbug has originated his men- 
tal aberration. 

Before we proceed to examine Mr. 
Heraud’s claim to be the successor of 
Milton, as they are substantiated in 
the volume before us, we wish to la 
down one or two preliminary proposi- 
tions which we intend to assume as 
axioms—first, that the use of obsolete 
and ugly words does not, of itself, con- 
stitute poetry ; andsecondly, that every 
thing that is unintelligible, is not neces- 
sarily sublime. 

Let any reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence peruse any page of Mr. Heraud’s 
book, (and God knows we bear too 
sincere an affection to all our read- 
ers to condemn any one of them to 
more,) and we will venture to say, that 
with the help of these two simple pro- 
positions he will be able to strip off 
Mr. Heraud’s pretensions to poetry or 
sublimity just as effectually as we could. 
Mr. Heraud has calculated very largely 
upon the tendency of men to admire 
every thing that they could not under- 
stand, and to this feeling a lirge por- 
tion of his poetry (we use the term for 
the sake of courtesy) is addressed. 

It is but candid here in the very 
outset to state our opinion that Mr. 
Heraud might, we believe, have done 
much better; amid all the pomposity 
and laboured nonsense of the Descent 
into Hell, there is occasionally a pas- 
sage of superior truth aud power. In 
fact, we sometimes are tempted into 
the belief that if Mr. Heraud could 
cease to imagine himself Milton, he 
might, peradventure, be a poet. If he 
would no longer confound what is un- 
intelligible with what is grand, and if 
he could divest himself of a little 
of his attachment to muddy metaphy- 
sics, created by an utter confounding 
of all the systems of philosophy that 
ever were invented, he might write 
very respectable, if not superior verses. 

The poem is very judiciously pre- 
faced by an analysis of its plan, and 
we really must avail ourselves of the 
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author’s considerate provision, and re. 
fer to this for the explanation ofa plan 
which certainly never would have 
been discovered from the poem itself, 
It certainly appeared to us the strangest 
jumble of, unconnected dark sayings 
that we have ever met with. The au- 
thor, however, very kindly rectifies our 
mistake, and proves to us that it is 


“ A mighty maze, but not without a plan.” 


The object of this poem is to ex. 
plain (!!) the doctrine contained in that 
article of the Apostles’ Creed, in which 
it is stated that our Saviour descended 
into hell. Mr. Heraud professes, by 
a poem in the terzarima of Daunte, to 
explain this mysterious doctrine, and 
to correct the mistakes of all the 
theologians that have ever written 
upon the subject—what his own views 
upon the subject are, it is not ver 
easy to divine. Of the mode by which 
he undertakes to explain them, the 
introductory analysis must speak for 
itself :— 


“ The Poem opens with a pro. 
logue, describing Paradise, and the two 
divisions of Hades, in the course of which 
the subject is proposed, and concluding 
with a reference to the Heavenly Jerusa. 
lem—the Holy City. 

“I, West of the Holy City, over which 
Hell and Satan are represented as hover- 
ing, an innumerable company of saints 
are assembled in acts of prayer and praise 
on a mountain, called « the Mountain of 
Seth.” Moses, David, Auschylus, Plato, 
Socrfites, Hesiod, Cyrus, with the Son 
of Sirach, successively take part in the 
hymns which compose the Canto. After 
which the Chorus, consisting of the an- 
gelic guardians of heaven, earth, and 
hades, celebrate the Birth and Death 
of Man, the Generation of the Messiah, 
the Creation of Angels, and the Being 
and Power of God.” 


Did ever such imaginations enter 
into the head of any sane man? Hell 
hovering over Heaven! ! and to the 
westward of Heaven ! !! (for Mr. He- 
raud understands the points of the 
celestial compass), a mountain called 
the Mountain of Seth—why or for what 
reason we are nottold ; on this moun- 
tain stands a motley group—Moses, 
David, schylus, Plato, Socrates, 
Hesiod, Cyrus, with the son of Sirach!! 
who all turn choir boys for Mr. He- 
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raud’s accommodation. This colloca- 
tion of characters has not even the 
merit of originality—a collocation of 
names just as eae and even 
more humorously brought together, 
occurs somewhere in “ The Groves of 
Blarney”—we forget the precise pas- 
sage, but our readers probably will be 
able to recall it. 

This occupies the first Canto. We 
ought to have said that Mr. Heraud 
apprises us, that “ A dramatic spirit 
is attempted to be preserved through- 
out, and each part or act concludes 
with a choral canto.” Now for the 
seenery and characters of the second 


part :— 


«II. The darkness of Hades, which 
accompanied the Crucifixion, invests the 
Hill. Isaiah prays aloud, and expresses 
his desire to behold the Messiah at this 
mysterious moment. But now Hades 
absorbs all the interest of the scene, and 
appears as described in the prophecy of 
Isaiah, and illustrated by Lowth and 
Mandrell. The picture is heightened by 
images derived from polar scenery, and 
represents a sepulchre of monarchs and 
mighty men. Death on his “pale horse, 
as given in the Apocalypse, enters, and 
in an address to these demigods and deso- 
lators, boasts of his power as manifested 
in the Avalanche, the Tornado, the ter- 
rors of the Ocean—Vortices, destructive 
Tempests, and more fatal Calms—the 
Voleano, and lastly, the Earthquake 
which occurred at the Crucifixion, to 
which, by an easy transition, he now pass- 
es, and exults over this last and greatest 
of his victories. The Phantasm of pale 
Earth entering Hades, writhing with 
pain and sorrow, and dissolving in the 
midst of the sepulchral hall, fitly intro- 
duces visions of what was occurring on 
earth. Things that appear to us in this 
world us realities, to that world are but 
shadows. The Chorus are engaged in 
reflections upon the Darkness; their sen- 
timents are of the terrible and sublime, 
making a question of the existence of 
Deity itself. Ascending from the abyss 
of these terrible thoughts to the contem- 
plation of the nature and attributes of 
God, they swell into a strain of joyful 
gratulation, and at the conclusion hail 
the Messiah in celebration of the victory 
which he has just accomplished.” 


Here, certainly, is a picture “ height- 
ened by images derived from polar 
scenery, representing a sepulchre of 
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monarchs and mighty men.” By what 
magic contrivance polar scenery is 
brought into the sepulchre we are not 
told, but we suppose this was just as 
easy to the p arms imagination of 
our poet, as it was to bring “ pale 
earth” into the same place. By the 
way, we wish the poet would be a 
little more explicit. We believe he 
means that the world actually got pale, 
and walked into the sepulchre (which 
lies, we suppose, somewhere to the 
north of heaven, as the picture is 
heightened by polar scenery,) and 
overcome by pain and sorrow, burst 
in the middle of it. This, we opine, 
to be his meaning : but “ pale earth” 
might really, by vulgar souls who are 
unaccustomed to such extravagancies, 
be mistaken to mean white clay. Mr. 
Heraud, in another passage, anticipates 
for his inspiration the labour of future 
commentators, they will, we are almost 
certain, assign this interpretation ; and 
the dissolution will, no doubt, be un- 
derstood to imply, that Death and the 
Kings had turned chemists, and had 
practised upon a new importation of 
chalk. 

We do not wish to ridicule this poem 
if we could help it; the subjects of 
the ensuing cantus are too sacred to 
permit us to continue this strain. We 
wish that the author had felt that they 
were too sacred to be burlesqued, or 
rather that his vanity would permit 
him to feel that he was burlesquing 
them. There is a very expressive, 
we are not sure that it is a very classi- 
cal word, by which the greater part of 
the cantos might be very aptly desig- 
nated. If we may venture to employ 
the term, we cannot better describe them 
than as rigmarole—perhaps we ought 
to say sonorous and bombastic rigma- 
role. “ The Groves of Blarney,” from 
which Mr. Heraud has taken more 
than one hint, is rigmarole ; but then 
it is light, and humorous, and witty 
rigmarole. Mr. Heraud’s is heavy, la- 
boured, and pompous. The pleasant 
writer of “ The Groves of Blarney ” 
talks pleasant nonsense, knows that 
he talks nonsense, and he glories in 
in it; the solemn writer of “ The De- 
scent into Hell ” talks solemn nonsense, 
and imagines that he is talking very 
fine philosophy. We have uo patience 
with Mr. Heraud. There is not a 
stanza that is not stamped at once with 
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the most arrogant pretension, and with 
its most abundant refutation. There 
certainly is not a page in which he 
does not show you that he thinks 
himself a genius, while, at the same 
time, he supplies you with the occa- 
sion of laughing at him as a fool. 
Yet here, perhaps, we are inaccurate ; 
his solemn stupidity bardly permits 
you to laugh. He seems altogether 
arrayed in an impenetrable garment 
of self-complacency, upon which the 
shafts of the keenest ridicule might fall 
in vain. He moves about with too 
monotonous a self-importance to be al- 
together ludicrous, and the unvaried 
clumsiness of his awkward pomposity 
is too tiresome to be amusing. 

There is, however, a large number 
of Mr. Heraud’s stanzas which we 
must except from the censure of ab- 
surdity. About two-thirds of the stan- 
zas are merely paraphrases of the dif- 
ferent passages of scripture, deformed, 
however, in general, with grotesque and 
out-of-the-way rhymes : and in about 
half of these paraphrastic stanzas the 
author has adhered so closely to the 
very letter of his original, that there 
was no danger of his falling into ab- 
surdity. It is quite another question 


whether this be a legitimate way of 


eking out a poem. For our own part 
we liked the hymns of Isaiah, and the 
psalms of David, just as well in the 
plain prose of our original translators, 
as when “done into verse” by Mr. He- 
raud. The songs of the royal Israelite 
certainly appear to much better advan- 
tage even in the measures of Brady and 
Tate than in the ¢erza rima of the 
“ Descent into Hell.” 

And yet it is sometimes melan- 
choly to observe how, by the inser- 
tion of a single word, he contrives 
to make a passage cross the narrow 
limit which separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous. Who would recog- 
nise the thrilling pathos, the sublime 
simplicity of our Saviour’s address to 
Jerusalem in the following :— 


Even like the widowed o'er a lover’s grave, 

Thy desolation he bewept, Yea thine 

Whose children under his broad wing's wide 
ware, 


He willingly had gathered with divine 
Affection, as a hen her tender brood, 
But thou would’st not—O thou incarnadine. 


What brings in the big word with 
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which this closes, unless the conveni- 
ence of the rhyme? And what, in the 
name of all common sense, is the mean- 
ing of a broad wing’s wide wave ? Does 
Mr. Heraud himself know what it 
means ? 

We cannot burden our pages with 
many extracts from this book ; and in 
justice we will not select. We have 
accidentally opened the volume at the 
commencement of the sixth canto. It 
may be a wholesome intellectual puzzle 
for our readers to decipher the mean- 
ing of the opening stanzas. The au- 
thor appears to have some obscure 
glimpse of the philosophy of Male- 
branche ; if so, he has succeeded in 
making mysticisin still more myste- 
rious :— 


THE DARKNESS, 


L 1. O Spirit of the Universe! whereby 
Things have intelligible entity, 
And are arrayed in glory to man’s eye, 


And Nature is, because perceived to be ; 

O thou, unto sad Earth as soul to sense, 

Life.giving Light! her graves even yearn for 
thee.... 

Strange echoes in the dreamy gloom commence, 

Ancestral ages are unsepulchred, 

Old oracles awaken from suspense, 


The Life—the Light of men is darkened— 
Dark is the lustre of the Seraphim— 
The World is silent,--lo, the heavens are dead. 


In mere nihility inane and dim, 


This wreck of elements anon subsides ; 
Man hath slain God—Creation dies with him ; 


Time travels not—and Space no more abides, 
Inquire of Night aud Chaos, Can ye be, 
If God be not? Adore him—Deicides! 


If our readers understand this we 
envy them ; the preposterous notion 
of supposing that in the death of 
Christ, Deity underwent annihilation, 
is bad enough of itself, without the 
utterly unintelligible nonsense in 
which the poet has thought proper 
to express this absurdity. 

We believe the canto upon which 
we have happened to exhibit a fair 
specimen of the philosophy of the 
whole; so we will go on with it, suspend- 
ing for the time the operation of the 
very judicious principle of critical law : 
“ Sic non vis intelligi non debes legi.” 


1. 2. Thou art not quenched, where Thought is 
still enjoyed— 

Created Light of uncreated Light! 

But even thou wert not, were Mind destroyed ; 
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Thy heavenly radiance thou dost reunite 

Unto its origin, in the obscure 

Of the Eternal Being hidden quite. 

—Let the Almighty only sleep, no more 

Motion and Time revolve, Their sweet con. 
cents 

Both Heaven and Earth suspend ; all tasks are 
o’er: 

The Watchers languish in their guardian tents ; 

Nature’s heart pauseth, in whose pulse we live ; 

And Man doth slumber with the Elemeuts, 


Should he wax weary or old; the land would 
rive, 

In arid clefts, and yawning gulphs disclose 

Tartarean mysteries for the sky to shrive, 


But that th’ unconscious stars, in blind repose, 
Like some fair scroll’s illumined characters, 
Wrinkled with e/d, were darkling ere they rose, 


And lo, the once Almighty voice deters 
Ocean no more, far spooming, huge and wild ; 
But his dull weeds stagnate our Sepulchres, 


—And might he die ;—would He die like a child 

Of Earth, and perish from his Universe ? 

Nay, it from him would perish first ; exiled.— 

1,3, With the great Sun and Moon and rolling 
Spheres, 

Swifter than a god’s thought, precipitate, 

Loosed from his Providence, it would disperse 


Into the abyss of Chaos, ruinate— 
And Chaos’ self be not. Not on the wreck 
Of the demolished Earths, the expiring state 


Of the Heaven of heavens, as from a courser’s 
neck 

Elanced, sheer o’er destruction’s brink, ehall 
He, 

With his sublime despair, haste on, and deck 

The end of all. Time, Space, Eternity, 

Shall pass away, Darkness and Death be gone ; 

They perish from his presence utterly, 


They leave him in his solicitude alone ; 
“Till unimaginable doom obscure, 
Delete, annihilate, the Essential one. 


The imagination is certainly more 
daring than sober that can thus expa- 
tiate upon the wild and absurd con- 
tingency of the annihilation of Deity. 
We believe that something like this 
was represented among the blasphe- 
mies of the French stage. We are 
very sure that Mr. Heraud did not 
mean to be irreverent; but certainly 
the most monstrous speculations of pro- 
fanity never invented anything so ab- 
surd as the stanzas we have quoted. 

All this, be it remembered, is in- 
tended as an explanation of the passage 
already quoted from the Apostles’ 
Creed. We trust that our theological 
readers are marvellously enlightened. 


Let us hear Mr. Heraud in the Ana- 
lysis. The information contained in 
the first sentence of the following is 
certainly very necessary. 


« When I undertook to write a poem 
upon this subject, I knew what I was 
about. I was perfectly conscious that the 
subject would be misunderstood, and that, 
whatever merits the poem might possess, 
they would be mistaken or denied. I was 
also prepared for derision from those low 
churchmen and sectarians who held the 
doctrine itself in derision. But I felt 
also that by writing, with theological ac- 
curacy, a poem in which the symbols of 
holy writ (a fund of imagery strangely 
neglected by Christian poets) should be 
brought into distinct consciousness, I 
should be serving the interests of the 
Church. The doctrine has been long 
misunderstuod by the popular mind, as 
referring to the place of torment only: 
by many Protestant prelates and clergy- 
men of the Church of England it has 
been so misunderstood. By drawing out, 
in a dramatic poem, in a symbolical man- 
ner, a correct representation of this great 
religious truth, an impression of the true 
doctrine will be stamped, in a way which 
will not be likely to be forgotten. If my 
poem live, (as, from the high literary 
authorities who have testified to its merits, 
I have a right to believe it may,) it will 
utterly preclude the possibility of the doc- 
trine being again mistaken through igno- 
rance or involuntary error.” 


This is pretty well in the way of 
egotism. Let us look to his modest 
comparison of himself with Milton. A 
page onward, he thus writes :— 


«© The re-arrangement and revision to 
which this poem has been subjected was 
undertaken for improving its general con- 
struction, and also for the correction of a 
fault in the opening cantos as it originally 
stood. These were of too daring and am- 
bitious a character to occur so early in 
the work. Milton’s Paradise Lost is 
chargeable with a similar impropriety, 
which, with some critics, has had the ef- 
fect of exhausting interest in the poem, 
by the almost superhuman efforts dis- 
played in the commencement, and which 
it was beyond mortal power to continue 
to the conclusion.” 


What a happy talent Mr. Heraud 
has for odd combinations of names— 
David and Eschylus—the son of Sirach 
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aud Hesiod—Milton and Heraud ; and 
both of the last pair are fellows in a 
fault—the glorious fault of commencing 
“with almost superhuman efforts.” !! 

We have already spoken of the fu- 
ture commentators whom Mr. Heraud 
anticipates for his poem. The follow- 
ing is the passage in which he predicts 
their labours :— 


« Like the intellect, poetry also is itself 
an inspiration. This is a subject not well 
understood. Inspiration is properly the 
antithesis to learning. The learned man 
acquires his knowledge from the evidence 
of others; the inspired man speaks from 
his own. Agitated, from whatever cause, 
with inexperienced feelings and emotions, 
he gives expression to them in whatever 
form they assume. Truths, thus for the 
first time uttered, affect hearers, in whom 
they have lain dormant but not dead, with 
similar emotions, and though recognised, 
by force of man’s common nature, as re- 
velations of their own being, yet surprise 
by their novelty; while the power of ex- 
pression thus manifested is esteemed (and 
rightly) to partake of divine energy and 
influence. Equally strange to the ut- 
terer as to the hearer, neither has any 
control over passion so strongly excited, 
and both appear as possessed with an over- 
mastering spirit of enthusiasm. Fami- 
liarity, however, with the oracular voice 
will restore the mind to its equilibrium. 
Then Reason asserts dominion over the 
accesses and issues of ecstasy, though sa- 
cred and veritable, and promulges the 
important law, ‘that the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets.’ 
Thus submitted to reflection, the violence 
is restrained, and, at length, the rapture 
of a communication, no longer extraor- 
dinary, discouraged and extinguished.— 
Anon, the revelations made become mate- 
rials for learned interpretation, and next 
for controversy, until, finally, the result 
of arguments upon their meaning is sub- 
stituted for the original documents them- 
selves. Thus, as Bishop Horsley remarks 
—‘ The Word of wisdom and the Word 
of knowledge were to the first preachers 
instead of learning: in these latter ages, 
when the Spirit no longer imparts his 
extraordinary gifts, learning is instead of 
them.’” 


We must have done. We have 
spoken of Mr. Heraud’s work in a 
strain which some may consider harsh. 
We would be glad if we could speak 
of his labours (for industry is, perhaps, 
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his only unquestionable — in ano- 
ther tone. Had he been less pre- 
suming, we might have passed him by 
unnoticed: but, at a time when so 
many charlatans pass for great men, by 
pretending to be so, it is the duty of 
those who profess to be, in the capacity 
of critics, the guardians of the purity 
of literature, to omit no opportunity of 
chastising insolence of pretension. We 
only wish that Mr. Heraud had chosen 
some less sacred theme. It pains us tosee 
the grand and yet simple mysteries of 
divine truth distorted into every extra- 
vagant shape in which they may be 
seen through the medium of bewilder- 
ing and mystical metaphysics. There 
is but one excuse suggests itself for 
Mr. Heraud: he himself supplies us 
with the hint. In the following passage 
he lays down a doctrine in which he is 
directly at issue with the often-quoted 
opinion of Festus :— 


“If learning be necessary to the reli- 
gionist, more especially is it necessary to 
the religious poet. For every poet is 
an enthusiast. Zo preserve the religious 
poet from madness, and to prevent him 
JSrom making others mad also, learning 
and science are indispensibly necessary.” 


Now, supposing that we were to side 
with Festus in the controversy, and 
believe that much learning does some- 
times drive the religionist mad; or 
that, agreeing with Mr. Heraud in his 
theory, we were yet to imagine him 
not possessed of the necessary quantum 
of learning to act as a preservative; 
upon either of these suppositions we 
might supply a very feasible excuse 
for Mr. Heraud’s extravagances. 

We have already said that there are 
some passages of great power. We 
wish that they were more, and that 
they were not so completely lost in 
the bewildering whirlpool of extrava- 
gant conceptions with which the poet 
has surrounded them. 


Apparent nari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


Perhaps we attach too much credit 
to these occasional displays of poetic 
power. We question if any man of 
ordinary talents—and Mr. Heraud is 
decidedly more than this—under the 
influeuce of the most exciting of all 
passions, inordinate self-esteem, could 
write 274 closely-printed pages of bom- 
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bast, without occasionally happening 
upon the sublime. Mr. Heraud’s book 
exactly verifies Horace’s description— 


Cujus velut agri somnia, vance 
Fingentur species, 


The fantastic imaginings of the De- 
scent into Hell are really not unlike the 
strange dreams that physicians tell us 
are sometimes symptomatic of dyspep- 
sia. The greatest geniuses are not 
above being affected hy the influence 
of that very necessary organ the sto- 
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lost a battle from labouring under a fit 
of indigestion. We really should not 
be much surprised to discover that Mr. 
Heraud has been in the habit of eating 
highly seasoned suppers, and that these 
pages contain the record of his dys- 
peptic dreams, in which the phantasies 
of an ardent imagination, combining 
with the gross vapours of an overload- 
ed stomach, might occasionally shape 
themselves into the sublime, but far 
oftener assume the appearance of the 
grotesque, the ludicrous, and the absurd. 


mach. Even Bonaparte is said to have 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


We cannot permit this number of the Dublin University Maguzine to go forth 
to the public without recording in our pages the visit of the British Association 
to the metropolis of Ireland. It had been our intention to have presented our 


readers with a full report of the proceedings, and we had actually made our ar- 
rangements for carrying this intention into effect. Upon consideration, however, 
we determined that we might occupy our pages with more interest to our read- 
ers than by devoting a large portion to the report of scientific discussions unin- 
telligible to the generality of our readers, and perhaps in the meagre and con- 
densed shape in which we would have been obliged to present them, uninterest- 


ing to all. 

As Irishmen, we cannot but feel proud that this meeting of the Association 
has been distinguished above all others by the excellence of the arrangements 
made for the reception of the visitors. The liberality both of the University and 
other public bodies, as well as of private individuals, left nothing undone that 
hospitality could suggest to minister to the comfort of those who seemed to be 
considered as national guests. We could very easily perceive that many of the 
strangers left our shores with impressions of Ireland very different from those 
which they brought with them. We have always believed, that, as respects the 
general intelligence and information of its members, the tone of society is much 
higher in Dublin than in any other city in the world. We would not even except 
the metropolis of the empire or the boasted Athens of the north. It was with 
nation! pride that we perceived that the strangers who visited us during the 
last month felt this. We had a feeling perhaps somewhat more malicious than 
national pride in the consciousness that the members of the English Univer- 
sities, who came over here with exaggerated notions of the superiority of Oxford 
and Cambridge, over our own Alma Mater, were a little humbled during their 
stay, and were surprised to find the least ostentatious members of our Irish 
University, certainly their equals, if not their superiors. 

This much we have written as Irishmen, and here perhaps we should stop. 
We cannot, however, conceal our conviction that for the purposes of the ad- 
vancement of science the Association is little better than useless. It gives 
scientific men, or men who call themselves scientific, a week of pleasuring at the 
expense of three weeks’ idleness, but it does nothing more. It has created sci- 
entific, as we have already had religious dissipation. Experimental peer 
may, perhaps, be served by it; and yet even here it can do nothing which might 
not be, which has not been much better done by the more useful scientific bodies 
who, content with being stationary, do not roam through the empire in the 
search of celebrity. 

It is, however, perhaps, a necessary consequence of the spirit of the age; but 
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God knows we are no worshippers of that spirit. We cannot, however, but feel ap. 
prehensive when we find that even the still pursuits of science are, we must say, 
desecrated by the love of excitement and the desire of display. It is another 
triumph of the principle of the march of intellect, a principle which re. 
tetigit non polluit—may we not now add nihil non tetigit—to speak plainly of 
verses the dreams of the alchymists and turns the fine gold into dross—anihil quod 
the principle of humbug—the principle of penny magazines and mechanics 
institutes—the principle of sacrificing what is solid to what is showy—and 
we the waters of knowledge over a large surface without caring how 
shallow they may be. 

The Association, we prophesy, will soon see its end. Its principle of ex- 
istence is excitement, and with the novelty the excitement will subside. We 
do not, however, wish to contribute to a consummation which will come without 
our interference. It needs not “the serpents the reviewers” (as we, of the gentle 
craft, were somewhat unceremoniously named by its worthy secretary) to destroy 
it. We rejoice, however, that it has lived long enough to visit Ireland—we re- 
joice that its visit to this island has been marked by so many traits that confer 
honor upon our country and our countrymen. We rejoice in any thing that can 
confer honor upon “ ould Ireland,” and so having said enough, perhaps some 
will think too much upon a subject which we could not pass over in silence—we 
will leave the “savans” and the Association to go their ways in peace—and we 
will return with a good heart and an honest purpose to our own labours—labours 
that though we may say it, “that should not say it,” will do more than fifty thou- 
sand British Associations to make that same “ ould Ireland 


** What she ought to be, 
Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea.” 


Antuony Popwar. 





